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On Saturday^ June 9., I set out ixst Scotland, and 
had promised to pay a Tisit, inMny way> as I some- 
times did, at Southill, in BedfontLshire, at the hospita- 
ble mansion of 'Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my 
worthy friends, the booksellers in the Poultry. Dr. 
Johnson agreed to be of the party this year^ with Mr. 
Charles Dilly and me^ and to ^o and see^ Lord Bute's 
seat at Luton Hoe. He talked little to us in the 
carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Wat^ 
son's* second volume of ^' Chemical Essays,'* which 
he liked very well, and his 6wn " Prince of Abyssinia," 
ovl which he seemed to be' intensely fixed ;. havi^ig 
told usy that he had net looked at it since it waa first 

1 Now Bishop of Uandafi^ one of< the poorest Buhmnieks in this 
Kingdom. His Lordship has written with much' zew to shew the 
propriety of cqualhsmg the revenues of Bishops. He has informed 
us that he has burnt all his Chemical papers. The friends of our 
excellent constitution, now assailed on every side by innovators and 
leydlers, would have less regretted the suppression of some of hi& 
IxnMip's other writings. 

vol*. Vi' B 
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pi^lisbed. I bappened to take it out of my pocket 
this Aaj, and he seized upon it with avidity. He 
pointed out to me the following remarkable passage : 
'( By what means (said the |Hinoe) are the Europeans 
thus powerful ; ov why^ since they can so easily visit 
Asia and Africa for trade or conquest^ cannot the 
Asiaticks and Africans invade their coasts^ plant 
colonies* in tjheir ports^ and give laws to their natural 
princes? The same wind that carried them back 
would bring us thither." — ^^ They are more powerful, 
sir^ than we (answered Imlack)^ because they are 
wiser. Knowledge will always predominate over ig- 
norance^ as man governs the other animals. But why 
their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being." He said, ^' This, sir, no man can 
explain otherwise." 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much to 
see, in company with Johnson^ the residence of the 
authour of *' Night Thoughts," which was then pos- 
sessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address 
was requisite, for I was not acquainted^ with Mr. 
Young, and had I proposed to Dr. Johnson that we 
should send to him, he would have checked my wish, 
and perhaps been offended. I therefore concerted with 
Mr. Billy, that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson 
and him, and try what reception I could procure from 
Mr* Young ; if unfavourable, nothing was to be said ; 
but if agreeable^ I should return and notify it to them. 
I hastened to Mr. Young*s, found he was at home, 
sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
kim, and was sheWn into a parlour, where he and a 
young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared 
to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; and when i 

I [The Phoenidans and Cardiagniians did plant ooloiiia in 
JBoiope. K.] 
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beg|ped patiion for presuming to trottble bim^ but that 
I wisbed much to see bis {dace> if be would give me 
leaFe; be bebaved very courteously^ and answered, 
*' By all meansi, sir : we are just gmng to drink tea ; 
will you sit down ?" I tbanked bim^ but said, tbat 
Dr« Jobnson bad come witb me from London, and I 
must return to tbe inn to drink tea witb bim ; tbat 
vkY name, was Boswell, I bad travelled witb bim in 
tbe Hebrides. ** Sir (said be), I sbould tbink it a 
great bonour to see Dr. Jobnson bere. Will you 
allow me to send for bim?" Availing myself of tbls 
opening, I said tbat '* I would go myselt and bring 
bun, wben be bad drunk tea ; be knew notbing of my 
callmg bere."' EEavinff bee^^ tbus successftil, I bastened 
back to tbe inn> »id mformed Dr. Jobnson tbat ** Mr. 
Young, son of Dr. Young, tbe autbour of 'Nigbt 
Tbougfats,* wbom t bad just left, desired to bav« ^be 
boncrur of seeing bim at tbe bouse wbere bis fsitber 
lived.** Dr. Jobnsdn luckily made no inquiry bow 
this invitation bad arisen, but agreed to go, and wbea 
we entered Mr. Young^s parlour, be a^lressed bim 
^with a very polite bow, " Sir, I bad a curiosity to 
come and see this place. I bad tbe honour to know 
tbat great man, your father." We went into tbe 
garden, wbere we found a gravel walk, on each side 
of which was a row of trees, planted Inr Dr. Young,^ 
wbidi formed a handsome Gotbick arch ; Dr. John- 
son called it a fine grove. I beheld it with reverence. 
We sat some time in tbe summer-bouse, on the 
outside wall of which was inscribed, "Amhulantes in 
korto audiehant vocem Deif" anud in reference to a 
brook by which it is situated, *^ Vivendi tect^ qui 
prorogat horam/' &c. I said to Mr. Young, that I 
iiad been told bis father was cheerfuL " Sir (said he), 
be was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in com- 
pany ; but be was gloomy when alone. He never was 
cbeeril^l after my mother's death, and be bad met with 
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many disappointmeAts." Dr. Johnson observed to 
me afterwards, '^ That this was no favourable account 
of Dr. Young; for it is not becoming in a man to 
have so little acquiescence in the ways of Providence^ 
as to be gloomy because he has not obtained as much 
preferment as he expected ; nor to continue gloomy 
for the loss of his wife. Grief has its time." The 
last part of this censure was theoretically made^ 
Practically, we know that grief for the loss of a wife 
may be continued very long in proportion as affection 
has been sincere. No man knew this better than 
9r. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monu- 
ment erected by Mr. Young to his father! Mr. Young 
mentioned an anecdote, that his father had received 
several thousand pounds of subscription-money for his 
^ Universal Passion," but had lost it in the South-sea. * 
Dr. Johnson thought this must be a mistake ; for he 
had never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of 
profit with which authours and booksellers engage in 
the publication of literary works. Johnson. *' My 
judgement I have found is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book." Bosweli,. ^^ Pray, sir, have you 
been much plagued with authours sending you their 
works to revise }'* Johnson. " No, sir ; I have been 
thought a sour surly fellow." Bos well. '^ Very 
lucky for you, sir, — ^m that respect.*' I must tow- 
ever observe, that notwithstanding what he now said, 
which he no doUbt imagined at the time to be the 
fact, there was, perhaps, no man who more frequently 
yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure 
authours, to read their manuscripts^ or more liberally 
assisted them with advice and correctiop. 

i [This assertion is dispioyed hy a, oom^^nspn q£ datos. The 
first foar satires of Young were published in 1725. The Southr 
sea scheqie (which appears to he^meant) was in 1720. M.] 



He found himself very happy at 'Squire tyUlj^n, 
where there is always amindance of excellent &rej 
and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday^ June 3, we all went to Southill churchy 
which is yery near to Mr. Dilly's house. It being the 
first Sunday of the months the holy sacrament was 
administered^ and I staid to partake of it. When I 
came afterwards into Dr. Johnson's room^ he said, 
" You did right to stay and reoeiye the communion ; 
I had not thought of it." This seemed to imply that 
he did not choose to approach the altar witlmat a 
preyious {^reparation, as to which good men entertaia 
diferent opinions; some holding that it is irreyereBt 
to partake of that ordinance without cmunderable 
premeditatiop ; others, that whoeyer is a sincere 
Christian, and in a proper frame of mind to discharge 
any other ritual duty of our religi<Mi, inay> without 
«cru{de, discharge this most solemn one. A liuddle 
■otion I belieye to be the just one, which is, that 
communicants need not think a long train of prcpara* 
tarj iprms indispensably necessary; but neither should 
they rashly and lightly y«Qture upon so awiul and 
mysterious an institution. Christians must ittdge 
each hr himself, what degree of retirement and self- 
examination is necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which, I hope for the 
felicity of human nature, many experience,«~in fine 
weath<$r,— «t the country house of a friend,— consoled 
and eleyated by pious exercises,^! expressed mjsett 
with im unrestrained feryour to my '^ Guide, Philo^ 
flopher, and Friend ;" ** My dear sir, I would fain be 
a good man ; , and I am yery good now. I fear Gon, 
and honour the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be 
beneyolent to all mankind." . He looked at me with 
a benignant indulgence ; but took occasion to giye me 
wise and salutm-y caution. " Do not, sir, accustom 
yourself ta trust to impresHons. There is a middle 

n3 
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state of mind l)etween conviction and hjrpocrisy^ of 
which many are conscious. By trusting to impress 
sions^ a man may gradually come to yield to them^ 
and ajt length foe subject to them^ so as not to foe a 
free agents or what is the same thing in effect^ to 
suppose that he is not a free agent. A man who is 
in that state^ should not foe suflbred to lire ; if he 
declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, 
and is irresistifoly impelled^ there can foe no confidence 
in him, no more than in a tiser. But, sir, no man 
believes himself to foe impelled irresistifoly ; we know 
that he who says he foelieves it, lies. Favourafole im- 
pressions at particular moments, as to the state of our 
^ ^uls, may foe deceit^l and dangerous. In general 
BO man can foe sure of his acceptance with God ; 
some, indeed, may have it revealed to them. St. 
Paul, who wrought mirades, may have had a miracle 
wrought on himself, and may have obtained super- 
natural assurance of pardon, and mercy, and foeatitude ; 
yet St. Paul, thougn he expresses stirong hope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he 
himself should foe a cast-away." ' 

The opinion of ,a learned Bishop of our acquaint- 
ance, as to their foeing merit in religious £uth, foeing 
mentioned ; — Johnson. " Why yes, sir, the most li- 
centious man, were hell open foefore him, would not 
take the most foeautiful strumpet to his arms. We 
must, as the Apostle says, live foy faith, not foy sight." 
> I talked to him of original sin,^ in consequence of 

• 

1 Dr. Ogden, in his aeconfi sermon <« On the Articles of the 
Christian Faith," with admirable acuteness thus addresses the op-^ 
posers of thatDtoctrine, which accoi^ts for the poqfusion, sin, and 
misery, which we find in this life : '^ It woidd be severe in God, 
you tMnk, to degrade us to such a sad stat« as Uus, for the 
offence of our first parents : but you can allow him to phee us in 
{t ^thout any inducement. .Are our calamities lessened for not 
being ascribed to Adam ? If your condition be unhappy, is it not 
still urdiappy, whatever was die occasion ? with the aggravation 
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the fall of man^ and of the atonement made hy our 
Savioor. After some conversation^ which he desired 
me to remember, he, at my request^ dictated to me 
as follows : 

" With respect to ori^al sin, the inquiry is not 
necessary ; for whatever is the cause of human cor- 
ruption, men are evidently and confessedly so corrupt, 
that aD the laws of heaven and earth are insufficient 
to restrain them from crimes. 

• *{ Whatever difficulty there may he in the concep- 
tion of vicarious punishments, it is an opinion which 
has had possession of mankind in all ages. There is 
no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. 
Whoever, therefb^e;^^ denies the propriety of vicarious 
punishments, holds an opinion which the sentiments 
and practice of mankind have contradicted, from the 
heginning of the world. The great sacrifice for the 
sins of mankind was offered at the death of the 
Messiah, who is called in scripture, ' The Lamh of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world.' To 
judge of the reasonableness of the scheme of redemp- 
tion, it must be considered as necessary to the govern- 
ment of the universe, that God should make known 
his perpetual and irreconcileable detestation of moral 
evil. ^ He might indeed punish, and punish only the 
offenders ; but as the end of punishment is not revenge 
of crimes, but propagation of virtue, it was more be- 
<k>mmg the Divine clemency to find another manner 
of proceeding, less destructive to man, and at least 
equally powerful to promote goodness. The end of 
punishment is to reclaim and warn. That punish- 
ment will both reclaim and warn, which sh^ws evi- 
dently such abhorrence of sin in Gop, as may deter 
us from it, or strike us with dread of vengeance wfien 

of tbis re£l«piion, that if it vas as good as it was at fiust designed, 
there seems to be somewhat the less reason to look foi^ its amend- 
ment.*' 
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w6 have oommitted it. This is effected bv vicarious 
ptmisfament. NotiiiB^ eould more testify the op« 
position between the nature of Goo and moral evil^ or 
more amply display his justice^ to men and angels^ to 
all orders and successions of beings^ than thft it was 
necessary for the highest and purest nature^ even for 
Divinity itself^ to pacify thb demands of .^ngeance^ 
by a painful death ; of which the natui^ll effect will 
be^ that when justice is appeased^ there is a proper 
place for the exercise of mercy ; and that such pro* 
pitiation shall supply^ in some degree^ the imperfec* 
tions of our obedience^ and the inefficacy of our re* 
pentance : for^ obedience and repentance^ such as we 
can perform, are still necessary. Our Saviour has 
told us, that he did not come to destroy the law but 
to fulfil: to fulfil the typical law, by the perform- 
ance of what those types had foreshewn; and the 
mwal law, by precepts of greater purity and higher 
exaltation." 

[Here he 'said, ^^- God bless you with it.** I ac« 
knowledged myself much obliged to him; but I 
hegged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
being the chief object of our most holy fiiith. He 
then dictated this me other paragraph.] 

" The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of 
^ an universal sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. 
Other prophets only prodaimea the will and the 
threatenings of God* Christ satisfied his justice.'* 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer,' Fellow of Queen** 

1 This unfintnnate penon, whose full name was Thomas Fysdie 
PahHer, afterwards went to Dundee, in Scotland, n^ere he officii- 
ated as minister to a cangregation of the sect who call themselves 
Unitariantf from a notion that they distinctively worship oke 
God, because ihey deny the mysterious doctrine of the T&ikit y. 
They do not advert that the great body of die Christian Church in 
maintaining that mysteiy, maintain also the UrHty of the God- 






College^ Cambridge^ dined Vith us. fite expressed 
a wish that a better provision were made for parish- 
clerks. Johnson. " Yes, sir, a mrisfa-derk should 
be a man who is able to make a will, or write a letter 
for any body in the parish." 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo*s' notion' that the '^; 
ancient Egyptians, with all their learning, and all 
their arts, were not only black, but wooUy-haired. ^ 
Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon examining 
the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more 
strenuous advocate for the advantages of wealth than 
Dr. Johnson, he this day, I know not from what 
caprice, took the other side. *' I have not observed 
(said he) that men of very large fortunes enjoy any 
thing extraordinary that makes happiness. What 
has the Duke of £^dford > What has the Duke of 
Devonshire.^ The only great instance that I have 
ever known of the enjoyment of wealth was, that of 
Jamaica Dawkins, who going to ^sit Palmyra, and 

HEAD : the " Thikity in Ukity ! — ^three persons and oke 
God." The Qhuzch hnmUy B^iareB the Divinity as exhibited 
in the hdkj Scriptans. Tlie Unitarian sect vainly piesumei to 
ooQiipqehend and define the Almighty, ""^lilz. Palper having 
heated his mind with political speculations, became. so much dis- 
satisfied with our excdlent Gonstitation, as to compose, publish, 
and dicuiate writmgs, wbich were found to be so seditious and 
dangerous, that upon being found guilty by a Juij, the Court of 
^ustidaiy in Scodaod sentenced him to transportation for fourteen 
yeais* A loud clamour against this sentence was made by some 
Members of both Houses of Parliament ; but both Houses ap- 
proved of it by a great majority; and he was conveyed to the 
settlement for convicts in New South Wales. 

{Mr. T. F. Falper was of Queen*s GoUege, in Cambridge, 
where he took Qic degree of Master of Arts in 1772, and that of 
S. T.'3. in I78L He died jon ius return from Botany Bay, in the 
year 1803. H.] 

i Taken £t>m Hevedotus. 
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hearing tbat the way wbb infested by robbers^ hired 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him." 

Dr. Gribbon8> the Dissenting minister^ being men- 
tioned^ he said, " I took to Dr. Gibbons." And ad-< 
dressing himself to Mr. Charles Dilly, added, " I shall 
be glad to see him. Tell him, if he')l call on me, and 
dawdle over a dish of tea in an aftemoqn, I shall 'take 
it kind." 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very 
respectable man, with a very agreeable familv^ sent an 
invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked Ar. John- 
son's very respectful politeness. Though always fond 
of changmg the scene, he said, '^ We must have Mr« 
Dilly's leave. We cannot go from your house, sir, 
without your permission." We all went, and were 
well satisfied with our visit. I however remember 
nothing particular, except a nice distinction which 
Dr. Johnson made with respect to the power of 
memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man's 
own faxdt. " To remember and to recollect (said he) 
are different things. A man has not the power to 
recollect what is not in his mind; but when a thing 
is in his mind he may remember it." 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on 
a chair, which a little before I haa perceived to be 
broken, and pleading forgetfulness as an excuse. 
''Sir (said he), its being broken was certainly in 
your mind." 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general 
very timorous ;— Johnson. '' No wonder, sir ; he is 
afraid of being shot getting into a house, or hanged 
when he has got out of it." 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets 
of a translation from the French ; adding, " I should 
be glad to see it now. I wish that I had copies of all 
the pamphlets written against me, as it is said Pope 
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had. Had I known that I should make so much 
noise in the worlds I should hare been at pains to 
coDect them. I believe there is hardly a day in 
wLich there is not something about me in the news- 
papers." 

On Mond^^ June 4^ we all went to Lutoi^-Hoe^ 
to see Lord mite's magnificent seat^ for which I had 
obtained a ticket. As we entered the park^ I talked 
in a high style of my old friendship with Lord 
Mountstuart^ and said, " I shall prolmbly be much 
at this place." The Sage^ aware of human vicissi- 
tudes, gently checked me: '^ Don't you be too sure 
of that." He made two or three peculiar observa- 
tions ; as when shewn the botanical garden^ *' Is not 
every garden a botanical garden ^' When told that 
there was a shrubbery to the extent of several miles : 
'^ That is making a very foolish use of the ground ; 
a little of it is very well/' When it was proposed that 
we should walk on the pleasure-ground ; *' Don't let 
us fatigue ourselves. Why should we walk there ? 
Here's a fine tree, let's get to the top of it." But 
upon the whole, he was very much pleased. He said, 
'' This is one of the places I do not regret having 
come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed ; in 
the house jnagnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, 
nor convenience to magnificence. The library is very 
splendid ; the dignity of the rooms is very great; and 
the quantity of pictures is beyond expectation, be- 
yond hope." 

It happened without any previous concert, that we 
visited the seat of Lord Bute upon the King's birth- 
day; we dined and drank his Majesty's health at an 
inn, in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promise to 
£ivour me with a copy of hid celebrated Letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at last pleased to 
comply with this earnest request, by dictating it to 
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me from his memory; for he believed that he himself 
had no copy. There was an animated glow in his 
countenance while he thus recalled his high-minded 
indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the^ 
Court of Session^ in which I was Counsel. The 
Society of Procurators, or Attornies, entitled to prac- 
tise in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh^ had ob- 
tained a royal charter, in which they had tsken care 
to have tmir ancient designation of Procurators 
changed into that 6£ Solictors, from a notion^ as they 
supposed, that it was more genteel; and this new 
title they displayed by a publick advertisement for a 
General Meeting at their Hall. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not 
distinguished for humour; and, indeed, what hap- 
pened on this occasion may in some degree justify 
the remark ; for although this society had contrived 
to make themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicule of such as might stoop to it, the only joke to 
which it gave rise, was. the following paragraph, sent 
to the newspaper called " The Caledonian Mercury** 
'' A correspondent informs us, that the Worshipful 
Society of Chaldeans, Cadies, or Running-Stationers 
of this city ^tre resolved, in imitation, and encouraged < 
by the singular success of their brethren, of an equally 
respectable Society, to apply for a Charter of their 
PrivUeges, particularly of the sole privilege of pro- 
CURING, in the' most extensive sense of the word, 
exclusive of chairmen, porters, penny-post men, and 
other inferiour ranks ;, their , brethren the R — v — l 
S— LL — RS, alias^ P — c — RS, before the inferiour 
Courts of this City, always excepted. 

'^ Should the Worshipral Society be successful, they 
are farther resolved not to be puffed i^p thereby, but 
to demean themselves with more equanimity ^BtpA 
decency than their R-y-l, learned, and very modtst 
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brethren jtbore mentiosied hare dene^ upon their late 
dignifiGatioii and exaltatioD." 

A majority of the members of the Society prose- 
cuted Mr. Robertson^ the publisher of the paper^ for 
damages ; and the first judgement of the whole Court 
yery wisely dismissed tlie action : SoIverUur risu ta^ 
Indie, tu missus abibis. But a new trial or review was 
granted upon a petition^ according to the forms in 
Scotland. This petition I was engaged to answer^ 
and Dr. Johnson^ with great alacrity^ furnished me 
this eyening with what follows: 

*' All injury is either of the person^ the fortune, or 
the-^me. Now it is a certain things it is proverbi- 
ally known, that a jest breaks no bones. They never 
have gained half-a-crown less in the whole profession 
siiice this mischievous paragraph has appeared ; an4» 
as to their reputation. What is their reputation but 
an iijstrument of getting money ? If, therefore, they, 
have lost no money, the question upon reputation may 
be answered by a very old position, — De minimis non 
curat Prceior, 

*' Whether there was, or was not, an animus inju^ 
riandiy is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can be 
proved. But the truth is, there was no animus injU" 
riandi. It was only an animus irritandi,^ which, 
happening to be exercised upon a genu^ irriiabiley 
produced unexpected violence of resentment. Their 
irritability arose only from an. opinion of their own 
importance, and their delight in their new exaltation. 
What might have been bor^e by a Procurator could 
not be borne by a SoUcitor. Your Lordships well 
know, that honores mutant mores. Titles and dig- 
nities play strongly on the fancy. As a madman is 
apt to think himseLf grQwn suddenly great, so he that 

] Mr. Robertson altered this word to Jocandi^ he h«nng found 
in Blackstone that to irritate is actionable. 

VOL. V. C 
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grows suddenly great is .apt to borrow a little from 
the madman. To co-operate with their resentment 
would be to promote their phrensy ; nor is it possible 
to guess to what they might j»x)ceed> if to tne new 
title of Solicitor^ should be added the elation of rictory 
and triumph. 

*' We consider your Lordships as the protectors of 
our rights^ and the suardians of our virtues; but 
believe it not included in your high office^ that yoU 
should flatter our vices, or solace our vamty ; and, as 
vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is humbl]r 
hoped your Lordships will dismiss it. 

" If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to 
lessen another*s reputation, is to be pimished by ia ju- 
dicial sentence, what punishment can be suffici^^y 
severe for him who attempts to diminish the repntsu- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Justice, by reclauning 
upon a cause already determined, without any change 
in the state of the question? Does it not imphr 
hopes that the Judges will change their opinion ? 1% 
not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest degree 
disreputable to a Court? Does it not suppose, that 
the former judgement was temerarious or negligent ? 
Does it not lessen the confidence of the puUick? 
Will it not be said, that jus est aut incognitum^ aut 
vagMtn? and will not the consequence be drawn, 
misera est servitus ? Will not the rules of action be 
obscure ? Will not he who knows himself wrong to- 
day, hope that the Courts of Justice will think him 
right to-morrow ? Surely, my Lords, these are at- 
tempts of dangerous tendency, which the Solicit(»«, 
as men versed in the law, should have foreseen and 
avoided. It was natural for an ignorant printer to 
appeal from the Lord Ordinary; but from lawyers, 
the descendants of lawyers, wno have practised for 
three hundred years, and have now raised themselves 
to a higher denomination, it might be expected, that 
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tBey sbouJd know the reveretioe due to a judicial de* 
terminatioii ; and^ having been once dismissed^ should 
sit doim in silence." 

I am ashamed to mention^ that the Courts by a 
plurality of voices^ without having a single additional 
droumstance before them^ reversed their own judge- 
ment^ made a serious matter of this dull and foolish 
joke> and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the 
Society five pounds (sterling money) and costs of 
soit. The decision will seem strange to Engliali 
lawyers. 

On Tuesday^ June 5, Johnson was to return to 
London. He was very pleasant at breakfast ; I men- 
tioned a friend of mine having resolved never to marry 
a pretty woman. Johnson. " Sir, it is a very foolisn 
resolution to ies<dve not to marry a pretty woman. 
Beanty is of itself very estimable. No, sir,* I would 
prefer a pretty woman, unless there are objections 
to her. A pretty woman may be foolish ; a pretty 
woman may be wicked ; a pretty woman may not like 
me. But there is no such danger in marrying a 
pretty woman as is apprehended; i^e will not De per- 
secuted if she does not invite persecution. A pretty 
woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, can £nd a 
readier way than another; and that is all." 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's chaise to ShefTord, 
where tallang of Lord Bute's never going to Scotland, 
he said, '' As an Englishman, I should wish all the 
Scotch gentlemen should be educated in England; 
Scotland would become a province ; they would ^nd 
all their rents in England.'^ This is a subject of much 
ocmsequence, and much delicacy. The advantage of 
an English education is unquestionably very great to 
Scotch gentlemen of talents and ambition ; and re- 
gular visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, 
might be effectually used to prevent them from being 
totally estranged from their native country, any more 
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than a Cumberland or Northumberland gentlem^, 
who has been educated in the South of England. I 
own^ indeed^ that it is no small mi^ortune for Scotch 
gentlemen^ who hare neither talents nor ambition^ to 
be educated in England^ where they may be perhaps 
distinguished only by a nidc-name^ lavish their for- 
tune in giving expensive entertainments to those who 
laugh at them^ and saunter about as mere idle insig- 
nificant hangers-on even upon the foolish great; 
when if they had been judiciously brought up at 
home;, they might have been comfortable and credit* 
able members of society. 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from ' 
my revered friend, who was taken up by the Bedford 
coach and carried to the metropolis. I went with 
Messieurs Dilly^J» see some friends at Bedford; 
dined with the officers of the militia of the county, 
and next day proceeded on my journey. 

*' TO'BENNET LANOTON, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ How welcome your account of yourself and 
your invitation to your new house was to me, I need 
.not tell you, who consider our friendship not only as 
formed by choice, but as matured by time. We have 
been now long enough acquaintea to have many 
images in common, and therefore to have a source of 
conversation which neither the learning nor the wit 
of a new companion can supply. 

" Mj Lives are now published; and if you will tell 
me whither I shall send them, that they may come 
to you, I will take care that you shall not be without 
them. 

" You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 
Thrale is disincumbered of her brewhouse ; and that 
it seemed to the purchaser so far from an evil, that 
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he was content to give for it an Imndred and thirty- 
five thousand pounds. Is the natioii ruined ? 

*' Please to make my respectful compliments to 
Lady Rothes^ and keep me in the memcny of all the 
little dear ^unily^ particularly Mrs. Jane. 

** I am, sir, 
'^ Your affectionate humble servant, 
** Bolt-court, June 16, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and ex- 
teaisive, both from mdination and principle. He not 
only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, but what 
i^ more difficult as weu as rare, would beg from others, 
when he had proper objects in view. This he did 
judiciously as well as humanely. ^ Mr. Philip Metcalfe 
tells me, that when he has asked him for some money 
for persons in distress, and Mr. Metcalfe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on 
taking less, saying, " No, no, sir ; we must not , 
pamper them." 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua 
JReynolds's executors^ for the following note, which 
was found among his papers after his death, , and 
which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty pre- 
vented him from communicating to me with the other 
letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was pleased 
to fiumidi me. However slieht in itself, as it does 
lionour to Chat illustrious painter, and most amiable 
man, I am happy to introduce it. 

*' TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
" DBAR SIR, 

" It was not before yesterday that I received 
your splendid bene&ction. To a hand so liberal in 

c 3 
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distributing, I hope nobody will envy the power of 

acquiring. 

" I am, dear sir, 
'^ Your obliged and most humble servant, , 
"Jiin6 23,1781." ^ '^ Sam. Johnson." 



" to THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ* 
" SIR, 

" I AM ashamed that you have been forced to 
9»U 80 often for your books, but it has been by no 
fault on either side. They have never been out of 
my hands, nor have I ever been at home without 
seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the anti- 
quities of my country, is an opportunity of improve- 
ment not willingly to be missecf. 

*' Your notes on Alfred* appear to me very judi- 
cious and accurate, but they are too few. Many 
things familiar to you, are unknown to me, and to 
most others ; and you must not think too ^vourably 
of your readers; oy supposing them knowing, you 
will leave them ignorant. Measure of land, and value 
of money, it is of great importance to state with care. 
Had the Saxons any gold coin ? 

" I have much curiosity after the manners and 
transactions of the middle ages, but have wanted 
either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, sir, 
have great opportunities^ and I wish you both dili- 
gence and success, 

^' I am, sir, &c. 
'* July 17, 1781." *' Sam. Johnson." 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. 

1 The Will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from the 
original S^on, in the library <k Mr. Astlc, has been printed at the 
expense oi the University of Oxford. 
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Burney's 01m woi'ds. " Dr. Burney related to Dr. 
Johnson the partiality which his ^rritings had excited 
in' a friend of Dr. Burney 's, the late Mr. Bewley, 
well known in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher 
ofMassingham : who, from the Ramblers and Plan 
of his Dictionary, and long before the authour*s fame 
was established by tHe Dictionary itself, or any other 
work, had conceived such a reverence for him, that 
he earnestly begged t>r. Burney to give him the cover 
of the first letter he had received from him, as a relick 
of so estimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 
1760, when Dr. Burney visited Dr. Johnson at the 
Temple in London^ where he had then Chambers, he 
happened to arrive there before he was up ; and being 
shewn into the room where he was to breakfast, find- 
ing himself alone^ he examined the contents of the 
apattment; to try whether he could undiscovered steal 
any thing to send to his friend Bewley, as another 
relick of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But fin^ding 
nothing better to his purpose^ he cut some bristles off 
his hearth-broom, and enclosed them in a letter to his 
country enthusiast, who received them with due re- 
verence. The Doctor was so sensible of the honour 
done him by a man of genius and science, tq whom he 
was an utter strangier, that he said to Dr. Burpey, 
'Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest portion 
of modesty, but must be^flattered with the admiration 
oir such a man. Ill give him a set of my Lives, if he 
will do me the honour to accept of them.* In this he 
kept his word ; and Dr. Burney had not only the 
pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present more 
worthy of his acceptance than, the segment from the 
hearth-broom.» but soon after introducing him to Dr.. 
Johnson himself in Bolt-court,, with whom he had the 
satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a 
fortnight before his death; which happened in St. 
Martin's-street^ during his visit to Dn Burney, in 
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the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived 
and died before." 

In one of his little memorandum books is the fol- 
lowing minute : 

'* August 9, S P. M. «tat. 72, in tlie summer-house 
at Streatham« 

'' After innumerable resolutions formed and neg- 
lected, I have retired hither, to. plan a life of greater 
diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful, and be 
daily better prepxed to ajipear before my Creator 
and my Judge, from whose infinite mercy I humbly 
call for assistance and support. 

*' My purpose is, 

^' To pass eight hours every day in some serious 
employment. 

" Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next 
six weeks upon the Italian language, for my settled 
study," 

How venerably pious does he appear in these mo- 
ments of solitude, and how spirited are his resolutions 
for the improvement of his mind, even in elegant 
literature, at a very advanced period of life, and when 
afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham^ Lich- 
field, and Ashbourne, for which very good reasons 
might be given in the conjectural yet positive man- 
ner of writers, who are proud to account for every 
event which they relate. He himself, however, says, 
*^ The motives of my journey I hardly know; I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to miss it 
again." ^ But some good considerations arise, amongst 
which is the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, sur- 
geon, of Birmingham. ^^ Hector is likewise an old 
mend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always 

1 Prayen and Meditations,- p*20li 
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loved one another ; perhaps we raay be made better 
by some serious coDTersation, of which however I have 
so distinct hope/' 

He says too, ** At Lic}iiieM, ray native place, I 
hope to shew a good example by frequent attendance 
on pubKc worship." 

My correspondence with him during the rest of 
this year, was, I know not why, very scanty, and all 
on my side. I wrote him one letter to introduce Mr. 
Sinclair (now S^r John), the member for Caithness, 
to his acquaintance; and informed him in another, 
that my wife had again been affected with alarming 
sjmptoms of illness. 

In 178£, his complaints increased, and the history 
,of his Kfe this year, is little more than a mournfiil re- 
cital of the variations of his illness, in the midst of 
which, however, it will appear from his letters, that 
the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired. 

** TO JAMES BOS WELL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" I SIT down to answer your letter on the same 
day in which I received it, and am pleased that my 
first letter of the year is to you. No man ought to 
be at ease while he knows himself in the wrong ; and 
i have not satisfied myself with my long silence. The 
letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, was, I be- 
lieve, never brought. 

" My health has been tottering this last year : and 
I can give no very laudable account of my time. I 
am always hoping to do better than I have ever 
hitherto done. 

" My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was 
not pleasant; for what enjoyment has a sick man 
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vidtiiig tbe sick ?— -Sliall we erer have another froUdc 
like our journey to the Hebrides ? 

'* I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her 
complaints ; in losing her you will lose your anchor, 
and be tost> without stability, by the waves of life.^ 
I wish both her and you very many years, and very 
happy. 

*' For some nnrnths past I have been so withdrawn 
from the world, that I can send you nothing par- 
ticular. All your friends, however, are well, and 
will b^ glad of your return to London. I am, dear 



sir. 



'^ Yours most affectionately, 
** Jaouaiy 6, 1782.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

. At a time when he was less able than he had once 
been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly deprived of 
Mr. Levett, which event he thus communicated to 
Dr. Lawrence. 



€< 



SIR, 



'' Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last 
night eminently cheerfiil, died this morning. The 
man who lay in the same room, hearing an uncommon 
noise, got up and tried to make him speak, but with« 
out effect. He then called Mr. Holder, Uie apothe* 
cary, who, though when he came he thought him 
dead, opened a vein, but could draw no blood. So 
has ended the long life of a very useful and very 
blameless man. I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant^ 
*f Jan. 17, 1782." '' Sam. Johnson." 

1 The truth of this has been proved by sad experience. 
iMn. BoffweU died June 4, 1780. M.] 



In one of his memioranduin«books in mj possession, 
IS the following entry: " January 5W), Sunday. , Ro- 
bert Levett was buned in the church-yard of Bride- 
well^ between one and two in the afternoon. He died 
on Thursday 17> about seven in the morning, by an 
instantaneous death. He was an old and ^hful 
friend; I have known him from about 46. Com- 
mendavi. May God hare mercy on him. May he 
We mercy on me." 

Such was Johnson's affectionate regard for Levett,* 
that he honoured his memory with the following 
pathetick verses : ^ 



^ 



*^ CoKnzMK'n to Hope's debsive vdae. 
As on we toil from day to day. 
By sadden blast or slow decBne 
Our sodal comforts drop away. 

Well try'd ihiough many a Taiying year^ 
See Levxtt to the grave dncend ; 

Offidoas, iimooent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the fiiend. 

Yet still he fills affectioo's eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind, 
^ Nor, letter'd arrogance,^ deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin'd. 

When fidnting Nature called fof aid. 
And hovering Death prepared the blow,. 

His vigorous remedy dii^fday'd 
The power of art without the show. 



1 See an account of him in ^< The Gentleman*s Magazine,'* 
Feb. 1785. 

2 In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnson, 
" letter'd ignorance^** is printedr 
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In Misery's darkest carems known. 

His ready help was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless Anguish pour*d bis groan ^ 

And lonely Want retir'd to die/ 

No sammonB mock'd by dii]] defaty, 

No petty gain*, diidain'd by. pride; 
The modest wants of every day 

.The toil of every day supply*d. 

His virtues walked their narrow rounct 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the eternal Master found 

His single talent weU employed. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was finn, his powers were bright^ 
. Though now his ei^^tieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no thrbbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed hirsoul the nearest way.*' 

* 

In one of Johnson's registers of this year, there 
occurs the following curious passaee : " Jan. SO. 
The Ministry is dipsolved. I prayed with Francis, 
and gave thanks." ' It has been the subject of dis- 
cussion, whether there are two distihct particulars 
mentioned here ? Or that we are to understand the 
giving of thanks to be in consequence of the d]ssoluti<»i 
of the Ministry? In support of the hut of these conjec- 
tures may be urged his mean opinion of that Ministry, 

1 Johnson repeated ibis line to me thus ; 

^' And Labour steals an hour to die.** 
But he afterwards altered it to the present reading. 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 209. 
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which has frequently appeared in the course of this 
work; and it is strongly confirmed by what- he said 
on the subject to Mr. Seward: — " I am glad the 
ministry is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraced a country. . If they sent a messenger 
into the City to take up a printer^ the messenger 
was taken up instead of the printer^ and committed 
hy the sitting Alderman. If they sent one army to 
the relief of another^ the first army was defeated and 
taken before the second arrived. I will not say that 
what they did was always wrong ; but it was always 
done at a wrong time." 

'' TO MRS. STRAHAN. 
'^ DEAR MADAM^ 

" Mrs. Williams shewed me your kind letter. 
This little habitation is now but a melancholy place, 
clouded with the gloom of disease and death. Of 
the four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched 
away; two are. oppressed by very afflictive and dan- 
gerous illness ; and I triea yesterday to gain some 
relief by a third bleeding, from a disorder which has 
for some time distressed me, and I think myself to-day 
much better. 

'' I am glad, dear madam, to hear that you are so 
far recovered as to go to Bath. Let me once more 
entreat you to stay till your health is. not only ob- 
tained, but confirmed. Your fortune is such as that no 
moderate expense deserves your care ; and you have 
a husband, who, I believe, does not regard it. Stay, 
therefore, till you are quite well. I am, for my part, 
very much deserted; but complaint is useless. I 
hope Goo will hleas you, and I desire you to form the 
same wish for me. I am, dear madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" Feb. 4, 1782." " Sam. JohNSON." 

VOL. V. D 
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*^ TO EDMOND.MALONB^ ESQ. 
• " 6IR> * 

" I HA\E for man J weeks been so mach out of 
order^ that I have gone out only in a coach to Mrs. 
Thrale's, where I can use all the freedom that sickness 
requires. Do not^ therefore^ take it amiss^ that I am 
not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope hereafter to 
see you onen. I am^ sir^ 

'* Your most humble senrant^ ' 
" Feb. 27, 1782.'* *< Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR^ 

^^ I HOPE I grow better^ and shall soon be able 
to enjoy the kindness of my friends. . I think this 
wild adherence to Chatterton^ more unaccountable 
than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian 
there is a national pride, which may be forgiven, 
though it cannot be applauded. In Cnatterton there 

I [This Note was in antfver to one which aooompanied one of 
the earnest pamphlets on the subject of Chatterton*s foigery, en- 
titled '^ Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas . 
Rowley,** &a Mr. Thomas Warton's very able " Inquiry'* ap- 
peared about three months afterwards : and Mr. Tyrwhitt's ad- 
miiidble ** Vindication of Mb Appendix,** in the sommer of the 
same year, left the beiievers in his daring imposture nothing but 
'< the resolution to say again what had been said before.*' Daring, 
however, as this fiction was, and wild as was the adherence to 
Chi^terton, both were greatly exceeded in 1795 and the following 
year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the pertinacity Si 
of one of its adherents, who has immortalized his name by pubhsh- 
ing a bulky volume, of which the direct and maniftst object was, 
to [MOve the authenticity of certain papers attributed to Shakspeare, 
after the fiibricator of the spurious tnsti had publickly acknowle^^ged 
the hnpostore ! M.] 



b nothing but the resolutioii to say again what has 
once been said* I am^ sir, 

« Your humble servant, 
« Maich 2, 1782." « SaM. J0HN8ON.*' 

These short letters shew the regard which Dr. 
Johnson entertained for Mr. Malone, who the more 
he is known is the more highly valued. It is muck 
to be regretted that Johnson was prevented from 
sharing the elegant honiitality of that gentleman's 
table, at, which he would in every respect have been 
fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who has so ably suc- 
oeeded him as an Editor of Shakspeare, has, in his 
Preface, done great and just honour to Johnson's 
memory. 

" TO MRS. LUCY POaTKB, IN LICHFIELD. 
'' D£AR MADAM, 

( 

** I WENT away ham Lichfield ill, and have had 
ajk troublesome time with my breath ; for some w^ks 
I have been disordered by a cold, of which I could 
not get the violence abated, till I had been let blood 
three times. I have not, however, been so bad but 
that I could have written, and am sorry that I neg« 
lected it. 

" My dwelling is but melancholy; both Williams, 
and Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly: Frank 
is not well ; and poor Levett died in his bed the other 
day, by a sudden stroke ; I suppose not one minute 
passed between health and death; so uncertain are 
human things. 

" Such is the appearance of the world about me ; 
I hope yomr scenes are more cheerful. But whatever 
befiuls us, though it is wise to be serious, it is useless 
and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let 
Ub, theref(Nre, keep ourselves a3 ea^ as we can ; though 
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the lo6s of friends will be felt^ and poc»r Levett had 
been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

" Forgive me, my dear lore, the omission of writing ; 
I .h<^ to mend tliat and my other fuilts. Let me 
have your prayers. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 
Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of 
my friends. I am, my dear, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" London, March 2, 1782.'' Sam. Johnson/' 

TO THE SAM£. 
" DEAR MADAM, 

^^ My last was but a dull letter^ and I know not 
that this will be much more cheerfbl ; I amj^ however, 
willing to write, because you are desirous to hear 
from me. 

''My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it 
is not yet orer. I was last Thursday blooded for the 
fourth time, and have since ^und myself much re- 
lieved, but I am very tender and easily hurt ; so that 
stnee we parted I have had but little comfort, but I 
hopfr tiiat the. spring will recover me ; and that in the 
summer I shall see Lichfield again, for I will not 
delay my visit another year to the end of autumn. 

^* I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett's 
brothers in York^ire, who will take the little he has 
leftt it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for I 
believe they are of very low condition. 

*' To be sick, and to see nothing hut sickness and 
death, is but a gloomy state ; but I hope better times, 
even in this world, will come, and whatever this world 
may withhold or give, we shall be happy in a better 
state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. ^ 

'' Make my oompliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss 
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Ad^, and n^ old friend^ Hetty Bailey^ and to all the 
Xicnfield ladies. I am^ dear madam^ 

" YourSf affectionately^ 

**^ BoLUxraxt, Fleet-streeC, SaM. JoHNSON." 

Maich 19, 1782." 



On the day on which this letter was written^ he 
thus feelingly mentions his respected friend^ and phy- 
ttcian^ Dr. Lawrence : — ** Poor Lawrence has almost 
lost^the sense of hearing; and I have lost the con- 
versation of a learned^ intelligent^ and communicative 
companion, and a friend whom long familiarity has 
tduai endeared. Lawrence is one of the hest men 
whom I have known.-—' Nostrum omnium miserere 
Deus:*"' 

It was Dr. Johnson's custom when he wrote to Dr. 
Lawrence concerning his own health, to use the Latin 
iangua^ I have heen favoured by Miss Lawrence 
with one of these letters as a specimen : 

't. Lawrencio, Medico^ S. 

• 

'' NoFUMjrigus, nova tussis, nova spirandi dif- 
ficvUaSy novam sanguinis missionem suadent, quam ta- 
men ie inconsuUo nolimjieri. Ad te venire vix possum, 
nee est cur ad me venias, Licere vel non licere uno 
verho 'dicendum est; aetera mihi et Holdero* re-- 
Jiqueris. Si per teRcet, imperatur nuncio Holderum 
ad me deducere. 

«« MaUi Cakndit, 1782. 

< 

*^ Postjudm tu discesseris, qu6 me vertamT*^ 

1 Piaym nd Medilatians, p. a07« 

2 Mr. Halder» in llie Stmnd, Dr. Johoiim'i ydrtcwy. 

3 Soon aHer ^e above letter, ]>r. lAwvenoe left Londoii, but 
not befine the palsy had imuie 80 great ft prqgpren as to render lum 
iiiiah!etowateforh]inse]& The foDomg are extiacto from letters 
addressed by Dr. Johnson to one of his dmi|^itien < 

D a 
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*' TO CAPTAIN LANGTON/ IN ROCHESTER. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'' It is now long since we saw one another ; and, 
whatever has been the reason, neither you have written 
to me, nor, I to you. To let friendship die away by 
negligence and silence, is certainly not wise. It is 
Foluntarily to throw away one of the greatest com-- 
forts of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, as 
it must be taken finally away, he that travels oa 

*' You will easily believe with what gladness I read that you had 
heard onoe again that voice to which we have all so often delighted 
to attend. , May you often hear it. If we had his mind, and his 
tongue, we could spare the rest 

** I am not vigorous, hut much better than when dear Dr. Law- 
lence held my pulse the last time. Be so kind as to let me know, 
from one little interval to 'another, the state of his body. I am 
pleased ^at he remembers me, and hope that it never can be pos- 
sible forW to fo^ him. July 22, 1782.** 

'^ I am' much delighted ev&i with the small advances which dear 
Dr. Lawr^ce makes towards recovery. If we could have again 
but his mind, and his tongue in his mind, and his tight hand, we 
should not much lament-tfae rest. I should not despair of helping, 
the 8welle(|l hand by electricity, if it were frequently and diligently 
supplied. 

'^ Let me know from time to time whatever happens.; and I 
hope I need not tdl you, how much I am interested in every 
change. Aug. 26, 1762." " 

'^ Though the account with which you favoured me in your last 
letter could not give nie the pleasure t3\at I wished, yet I was glad 
to receive it; for my affection to my dear friend makes me de- 
sirous of knowing his state, whatever it be. I b^, therefore, that 
you continue to let me know, from time to time, all that you 
observe. 

**• Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months past, 
finrced my kind physician often upon my mind* I am now better ; 
and hope gratitude,' as well as distress, can be a motive to re- 
membrance.. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Feb. 4, L783.** 

1 Mr. Langton being, at this time on duty at Rochester^ he is 
addressed by hi& milita^ title. 
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alone, will wonder how his esteem could be so little. 
Do not forget me ; you see that I do not foi^t you. 
It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, that 
there is one at least, howerer distant, of whose bene- 
Tt>lence there is little doubt, and whom* there is yet 
hope of seeing again. 

^ Of my life, from the time we parted, the history 
is moumfuL The spring of last year deprived me of 
Thrale, a man whose eye fcM* fifteen years nad scan^sly 
heen tamed upon me but with respect or tenderness ; 
for such another friend, the general course of human 
things will not suffer man to hope. Ipassed the 
summer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale ; and 
having idled away the summer with a weakly body 
and neglected mmd, I made a journey to Stafford- 
shire on the edge of winter. The season was' dreary, 
I was sickly, and found the friends aickly whom I 
went to 8ee. After asorrowful sojourn. I«tumed to 
a iiabitatioa possessed for the present by two sick 
women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to 
vhom as he used to tell me, I owe jonr acquaintfuice, 
died a few weeks ago, suddenly m his bed; there 
passed not, I believe, a minute between health and 
death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was musing 
in my chamber, I thought with uncommon earnest- 
ness, that however I might alteir my mode of life, or 
whithersoever I might remove, I would endeavour to 
lietain Levett about me ; in th^ morning my servsuit 
brought me word that Levett was called to another 
state, a state for which, I think, he was not unpre- 
pared, for he was very useful to the poor. How 
much soever I vahied him, I now wish that I had 
mlued him more.^ 

4 Johnson has heie eKprested a sentiment similar to that com 
tained in one of ghenstone^s stanzas, to which in his life of thi* 
po et he has given high praise : 
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" I have myself been ill more thaii eight weeks of 
& disorder, hem whidi, at the expense of about fifty 
omioes of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

'^Yoli, dear «ir, nave, I 'hope, .a more (^eerfiil 
scene; you see George fond of his book, and the 

Sretty misses airy and lirely, with my own little 
enny equal to the best: and in whatever can con- 
tribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have Lady 
Rothes ready to concun May whatever you enjov w 
good be increased, and whatever you sufifer of evil be 
diminished. I am, dear sir, 

^^ Your humble servant, 

^ Bolt-oourt, neet4traet» " Sam. Johnsov.'^ 

Mmtb 20> 1782." 

" TO MR. H£CTOR, IN BIRIIINGHAM.^ 
*' DEAR SIR, 

^* I HOPE I.do not Fery grosdy flatter myself to 
imagine that you and dear Mrs. Careless* will be 
glad to hear some account of me.^ I performed the 
journey to London with very Mttle moonvenience, 
' ;ind came safe to my habitation^ where I found no* 
thing but ill health, and, of consequence, very little 
cheerfulness. I then went to visit a little way into 
the country, where I got a complaint by a cold which 
has hung eight weeks upon me, and from which I 
am> at the expense of fifty ounces of blood, not yet 

^ I prized every heur that went by^ 

Beyond aU Aat had pleas'd me befine $ 
But now ihey are gone and I ogh. 
And I grieve that I prized them no more." 

J.B.-0. 
' 1 A part af this letter having been torn off, I have, from the 
evident meaning, supplied a few words and hidf wvads at the ends 
«nd beginning of lines. 
2 See Vol. III. p. 181. 
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&ee. I am afraid I must once moire owe mj recoreiy 
'to warm weather^ which seems to make no advances 
towards us. 

'' Such is my healthy .which wiU, I hppe, soon grow 
better. In other respects I ha^e no reason to com- 
plain. I know not that I hare written any thing 
more generally commended than the ^jTes of the 
Poets ; and have found the world willing enough to 
caress me^ if my health had invited me to be in much 
company; but this season I have been almost whoUy 
employed in nursing myself. 

" When summer comes I hope to see you agaia» 
and will not put off my visit to the end of the year. 
I, have lived so long in London^ that I did not re- 
member the difference of seasons. ' 

'* Your health, when .1 «aw you, was much im- 
proved. You will be prudent enough not to put it 
in danger. J hope, when we ineet again, we shaU 
congratulate each other upon fair prospects of longer 
life ; though what are the pleasures of the longest 
Hfe, when placed in comparison with a happy dea^i .^ 
I am, dear sir, 

*' Yours most affectionately, - 
«* London, March 21, 17«2.»' *' SaJ^. JoHNSO^.*' 

To THE SAM5. ' 

«« r^r- B » [Without a date^ but tvfipqtcd to le 

DEAR SIR, ^jj^^ ^^ ^.^ J 

'' That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have 
care or curiosity about my health, gives me that plea- 
sure which every man feels from finding himself not 
forgotten. In age we feel again that love of our 
native place and our early Mends, which in .the bustle 
or amusements of middle life, were overb<Mme ai|d 
suspended. You and I should now naturally cling to 
one another: we have outlived most of ^mm who 
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could pretend to rival vs m each other's kindness. 
In our walk through life we have dn^ped our oom» 
panions^ and are now to pick up su«h as chance may 
offer us^ or to- travel on alone. You^ indeed^ have a 
sister^ with whom you can divide the day: I have no 
natural friend left ; but Providence has been pleased 
to preserve me from neglect; I have not wanted such 
alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My 
health has been^ from my twentieth year^ such as has 
seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; but it is at 
least not worse : and I sometimes make mvself be-> 
Keve that it is better. My disorders are^ however^ 
stOl sufficiently oppressive. 

'' J think of seemg Sti^rdshire again this autumn^ 
and intend to find my way through Birniingham^ 
where I hope to see you and dear Mrs.Xardes8 well. 
I am^ sir^ 

'^ Your affectionate £riend> 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to him at diff<^rent dates ; regretted tha;t I 
could not come to London this spring, but hoped we 
should meet somewhere in the summer; mentioned 
the state of my afiairs^ and suggested hop^ of somer 
preferment ; informed him^ that as '^ The Beauties of 
Johnson** had been published in London, some ob« 
scure scribbler had published at Edinburgh, what he 
called '* The Deformities of Johnson." 



" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'* DEAH SIR, 

'^ The pleasure which we used^ to receive from 
each other on Good-Friday and £aster-day^ we must 
be this year ccmtent to miss. Let us, however, pray 
for each other> uod hope to see one another yet from 



time to tinie with mutual ielighsL My dieofder h^s 
been a cold^ which impeded the oigasiB of respiratioii^ 
and kept me many wedbftui a state of great mieasiness ; 
but by repeated phlebotomy it ia now relieFed; and 
next to the reoovery of Mrs. BosweU^ I flatter myself, 
that you'^wili rejoice at mine. 

^^ What we shall do in the summer^ it is yet too 
early to consider. * You want to know what you idiall 
do now ; I do not think this time of hustle and aw« 
fmLim * like to ^mliioe any advantage to joul 'Every 
man has those to reward and gratify who have con* 
tributed to his adrancement. To come hither with 
SDch expectations at the expense of borrowed money, 
which, I find, you know not where to borrow^ can 
hardly be considered prudent. I am sorry to find, 
what your sdicitations seem to imply, thai yon have 
abeady gone the whole length of your credit. This 
is to set the quiet of your whole life at hazard. If 
Tou anticiBate your inheritance, you can at last in- 
herit nothmg ; all tiiat you receiire must pay for the 
past. You must get a ]^aoe, or pine in penury^ with 
the empty name of a great Estate. Poverty, my dear 
frigid, is so great an evil, and ffegnsaxt with so much 
temptation, and so much misery, that I cannot but 
eamestlv enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what yo|i 
haye; live if you can on less; do not borrow either 
for vanity or pleasure ; the vanity will end in shame, 
and the {Measure in regz^ : stay therefore at home, 
tUl you have saved money for your journey hither. ^ 

" * The beauties of Johnson' are said to have got 
money to the doUeotcn*; if the ^ Deformities' have 
the same success, I shall be stiU a more extensive 
bendactor. 

*^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who ia 

1 [On tbe preoefiag day the Mmistry had been changed. If.} 
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I hope reconciled to me; and to the young people^ 
whom TneTer have offended* 

*^ You never told me the success of your plea agunst 
the Solicitors. I ain^ dear sir^ 

^'•Your most affectionate^ 
«« London^ Mareh 28, 1782.'* "- Sam. Johnson/* 

Notwithstanding his afBicted state of body and 
mind this year^ the foUowing correspondcsnce affords 
a proof not only of his benevolence and conscientious 
readiness to relieve a good man hem errour^ but by 
his clothing ono' of the sentiments in his '^ Rambler" 
in different language^ not inferi^ur to that of the 
original^ shews his e^ctraordinaiy command of dear 
■ana forcible expressiouv 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him^. that in '^ The 
Morning Chronicle/' a passage in'' The Beauties of 
Jphnson/' article Death^ had been pointed out as 
su{^K)9ed by some readers to recommend suicide^ the 
woitls beings " To die is the fate of man ; but to die 
with lingering anguish is generally his folhy ;" and 
respectfully suggesting to him^ that such an erroneous 
notion of any sentence in the writings of an acknow- 
ledged friend of religion and virtue^ should not pass 
uncontradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman's letter : 

TO THE REVEREND MR. , AT BATH. 

*' SIR, . 

'^ Beiko now in the country in a sbite of re- 
covery^ as I hope, from a veryoppresave disorder, I 
cannot neglect the acknowledgiement of your Christian 
■letter. The book called ' The Beauties of Johnson' 
is the production of I know not whomj I never saw 
it but by casual inspection, and considered myself as 
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Utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
passage you mention^ I remember some notice in some 

rip&; but knowing that it most be misrepresented^ 
thought of it no more> nor do I know where to find 
it in my own books. I am accustomed to think little 
of newspapers ; but an opinion so weighty and serious 
as yours has determined me to do^ what I should with- 
out your seasonable admonition^ have omitted : and I 
will direct my thought to be «hewn in its true state; ^ 
If I could find the passage I would direct you to it^ 
I suppose the tenour is this : — ^ Acute diseases are 
the immediate and inevitable strokes of Heaven ; bui 
ef them the pain is shorty and the conclusion speedy; 
chronical disorders, by which- we are suspended in 
tedious torture between life and deaths are commonly 
the effect of our own misconduct and intemperabce 
To die, &c' — TJiis, sir, you see is all true and all Mame^^ 
less. I hope some time in the next week, to have all 
rectified. My health has been lately much shaken ; 
if you &Tour me with any answer, it will be a comfort 
to me to know that I have your prayers. 

" I am, &c. 

** May 15, I7fl2." " SaM, JoHNSON.' 

This letter^ as might be expected, had its full 

t What fiiOows, appeared in the Moming Chronicle of May 29^ 
1782. — ^' A correspondent having mentioned, in the Morning 
Chraotde of December 12, the last dause^f the following pam% 
gnphy as seeming toiaTour suicide ; we are requested to print the, 
^^lepasMge, that its true meaning may appear, which, is not to* 
leoommend suicide but exercise. 

*^ Exercise cannot secure ms from that dissolution to which Wte 
ase decreed ; but wfafle the soul and body continue united, it can 
loake the assoctadon pleasing, and give probable hopes that they 
shall be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a principle among 
the ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and chronical 
fiom ourselves ; the dart of d^th, indeed, faUK from Heaven, but 
we poison it by out own misconduct : to die is the firte of ^an ^ 
but to die with lingering anguish is generally his foUy.*^ 

VOL. V. E 
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effect^ and tlie elergynaD acknowledged it in grateftd 
and Tpkfos term&J 

The following letters require no extracts from mine 
to introduce them. 

'^TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
^* DEAR SIR, 

'' The earnestness and tehdemesB c£ your letter 
is such, that I cannot think myself shewing^ it more 
respect' than it claims by sitting down- to answer it 
the <^ on which I received it. 

" Tnis year has afflicted me with a very irksome 
and severe disorder. . My respiration has been much 
impeded> and much* blood has been taken away. I 
am now harassed by a catarrhous cough/ from which 
my purpose is to seek rdief by change of air ; and I 
am, therefore, preparing to ga to Oxford. 

'' Whether i did right in dissuading yon from 
coming to London this spring; I will not determine. 
You have not lost much by missing my company;' I 
have scarcely been well for a single week. 1 might 
hare received comfort from your kindness ; but you 
would have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me 
peevi^. Whatever might have been yo^ pleasure 
or Inine, I know not how I could have honestly ad- 
vised you to come hither with borrowed money. Do 
not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an in- 
convenience; you will find it a calamity. Poverty 
takes away so many means of doing good, and pro- 
duces so much inability to resist evil, both natural 
and moral, that it is by all virtuous meaos to be 
avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is very nar- 
row ; whatever be his rank by birth, or whatever his 

1 llieCofre^pondenoeiiiaybeieea at length in the QcntlcmiD*^ 
Magssint, Feb. 1786. 



repatatioD by intellectual ezoeUenoe, what can be do ? 
or wimt evil can be preveot ? Tbat be cannot belptbe 
needy is evident; be bas notbing to spare. But> 

SrhapSy hifi advice or admonitioB may be useful, 
is poverty will destroy bis influence : many more 
can mid tliat be is poor^ tban tbat be is wise ; and few v 
will reverence tbe understandkig tbat is of so little 
advantage to its owner. I say nothing of tbe personal 
wretch^ness c^a debtor^ wbicb^ bowever, bas passed 
into a proverb. Of ricbesL it is not necessary to write 
tbe praise. Let it^ bowever^ be remembered^ that be 
who bas money .to spare, bas it always in bis power to 
benefit others ; and of such power a good man must 
always be desirous. 

** I am pleased with your account of Easter.^ We 
shall meet, I hope, in autumn, both well and both 
cheerful-; and part /each tke better for the other's 
company. 

'' Make my compliments to Mrs* Boawell, ,and .to 
tbe young cbarmers. 

" I am, &C. 
« Ixmdon, June 3, 1782." « Sam. Johnson." 
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to MR. PERKINS. 



*' DEAR SIR, 



'* I AM much jpleased that you are going a very 
long journey, which may by proper conduct restore 
your bealtb and prolong your life. 

" Observe these rules; 

'^ 1. Turn all care out of your bead as soon as yon 
mount tbe chaise. 

" S. Do not think about frugality; your bealtb is 
wortb more than it can cost. 

1 WhidiledebiatedindieChaich^-Ei^bttidchapelatEdin. 
biiigh, founded by Lord Chief B«on Snu£, of twp^e^U md 
|lious menxny. 
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'^ 3. Do not con^iie any day's journey to &tig«ie. 

" 4. Take now and then a day's rest. 

^' 5. Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can. 

^' 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep yoor mind 
/easy. 

'^ This last direction is the principal ; with an im- 
qniet mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor physick, 
can be of much use. 

*' I wish you, dear sir, a prosperous journey, and a 
Jhaj^y recorery. I am, dear sir, 

*^ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

»*> July 28, 1782.'» '" Sam. Johnson." 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



•'^ DEAR 6IR, 



<t 



Being uncertain whether I should have any 
call this autumn into the country, I did not im- 
mediately answer your kind letter. I have no call ; 
but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I believe 
I can come hither ; if you had rather come to London, 
I can stay at Streatham : take your choice. 

" This year has been very heavy. From the middle 
of January to the middle of June I was battered by 
one disorder after another ! I am now very much re^ 
covered, and hope still to be better. What happiness 
it is that Mrs. Boswell has escaped. 

c< My ' Lives^ are reprinting, and I have forgotten 
the authour of Gray's character : ' write immediately, 
and it may be perhaps! yet inserted. 

^^Of London or Ashbourne you have your free 
.choice ; at any place I shall be glad to see you. I 
am, dear sir, 

'< Youra, &c. 
" Aogust 24, 1782." " Sam. Johnson.'* 

1 The Reverend Mr. Temple, Vicar of St Gluviw, Coravall, 
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tte the SOth of Aneurt^ 1 informed him that my 
henoored father had died that morning; a compkdnt 
under which he had long laboured^ hanng sumenly 
come to a crisis^ while I -was upon a visit at the sesct 
of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I had hastened 
the day before^ upon receiving a letter by express. 



'^TO JAMES BOSWELt, ESQ. 
*/ DEAR SIR, 

^' I HAVE 8ti«iggled through this year with so 
much infirmity of bod^^and such strong impressions 
of the fragility of life^^that death, whenever it appears, 
fills me with melancholy; and I cannot hear without 
emotion, of the removal of any one, whom I have 
known, into another state. 

'' Youir fiikther's death had every circumstance that 
could enable you to bear it ; it was at a mature age, 
and it was expected ; and as his general life had been 
pious, his thou^ts had doubtless for many years past 
been turned upon eternity. That you did not find 
him sensible . must doubtless grieve you; his dis- 
poaidou towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond fother. Kindness, at least actual, 
is in our power, but fondness is not ; and if by neg- 
figen«e orimppudence you had extinguished his fond- 
ness, he could not at mH rekindle- it. Nothing then 
remained between you but mutual forgiveness d£ each 
other's &ults, and mutual desire of each other's hap- 
piness. 

** I shall long to know his final dtsposition of his 
fortune. 

'* You, dear sir, have now a new station, and hsive 
therefore new cares, and new employments. Life, as 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resen^ble a well-ordered 
poem ; of which one rule generally received is, that 
^e exordium should.be simple, and should promise 



little. Begin your new course of life with tbfe lieast 
fihew, and the least expense possible; you 'may «t 
pleasure increase both^ but you cannot easily diminish 
them. Do not think your estate your owp^ while any 
nian can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay; therefore^ begin with timorous parsimony. ' Let 
it be your first care not to be in any man's debt. 

"When the thoughts are extaided to a future 
state^ the present life seems hardly worthy of all those 
principles of conduct^ and maxims of prudence, wKich 
pne generation of men has transmitted to another; 
but upon a closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evil IS produced, and how mudi good is impeded by 
embarraissment and distress, and how little room the 
expedients of poverty leave for the exercise of Tirtue, 
it grows manifest that the boundless importance of 
the next life enforces some attention to the interest of 
this. 

" Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kind- 
ness of the agents and factors ; do not disgust them 
by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent sos- 
picion. From them you must learn the real state of 
your affairs, the characters of your tenants, and the 
value of your lands. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; I think 
her eructations from air and exercise are the best 
that she can form. > I hope she will live long and 
happOy. 

'^ I forgot whether I told you that Basay has been 
here; we dined cheerfully together! I entertained 
lately a young gentleman from Corrichatachin. 

"I received your letters only this morning. I 
am, dear sir, 

'f Yours, &c. 
}^ I^on, Sept 7, 1782." <f Sam. Johnson/' 
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In answer to my next letter^ I received one from 
him, dissuading me from hastening to him as I had 
proposed ; what is proper for publication is the fol- 
lowing paragraph^ equally just and tender : 

**'One expense, however, I would not have you to 
spare ; let nothing be omitted that can presorve Mrs. 
Boswell, though it should be necessary to transplant 
her for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop 
and stay of your life. How much must your children 
fuffer by losing her." 

My wife was now so muck eoBvinced of his sincere 
frienddiiip for me, and regard for her, that, witlumt 
any suggestion on my part, she wrote him a v«ry 
pd^te and grateful letter. 



ex 



DR. JOHNSON TO MRS^ BOSWELL. 



" DEAR LADY, / 

'^ I HAVE not often received so much pleasure as 
from your invitation to Auchinleck. The journey 
thither and back is, indeed, too great for the latter 
part of the year ; but if my health were fully recovered, 
I would suffer no little heat and cold, nor a wet or a 
rough road to keep me from you. I am, indeed, not 
without hope of seeing Auchinleck again; but to 
make it a pleasant place I must see its lady well, and 
brisk, and airy. For my sake, therefore, among many 
greater reasons, take care, dear madam, of your health, 
i^iare no expense, and want no attendance th^t can 
procure ease, or {reserve it. Be very careful to keep 
your mind. quiet; and do not think it tpo much to 
give an account of your recovery to, madaoi, 

f' Yours, &c. 
''London, Sept 7, 1782," f Sam. Johnson." 
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" TO JAMfiS BOSW£LL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^^ Having passed almost this whole year in a 
«uocession of disorders, I went in October to Bright- 
helmstone, whither I came in a state of so much 
weakness, that I rested four times in walking between 
the inn and the lodging. By physick and abstinence 
I grew better, and am now reasonably easv> though at 
a great distance from health. I am afraid, however, 
that health begins^ after seventy, and long before, to 
have a meaning different from tliat which it had at 
thirty. But it is culpable to murmur at the established 
order of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it ; be that 
lives, must grow old ; and he that would rathec grow 
old than dvs, has God to thank for the infirmities of 
old age. 

'^ At yovur long silence I am rather angry. You 
do not, since now you are the head of your house, 
think it worth your while to try whether you or your 
friend can live longer without writing, nor suspect 
after so many yeans of ^endship, that when I do 
, not write to you, I forget you. Put all such use- 
less jealousies out of your head, and disdain to re- 
gulate your own practice by the practice of another, 
or by any other pirindple than the desire of aoing 
right. 

*^ Your economy, I suppose, begins now to be 
settled ; your expenses are ^justed to your revenue, 
and all your people in their proper jdaces. Resolve 
not to be poor: whatever you have, spend less. Po- 
verty is a great enemy to human happiness ; it cer- 
tainly destroys liberty, and' it makes some virtues im- 
practicable, and others extremely difficult. 

'^ Let me know the history of your life, since your 
accession to your estate. How many houses, how 
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many coirs^ how much land in your own hand^ and 
what bargains you make with your- tenants. 

'^ Of my ' Lives of the Poets,' they have printed a 
new edition in octavo, I hear, of three thousand. 
Did I give a set to Lord Hailes ? If I did not, I wUl 
do it out of these. What did you make of all your 

copy? 

" Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now for 
the winter, in Argyll-street. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has been out of order, but is well again ; and I am, 
dear sir, 

'' Your affectionate humble servant, 
** London, Dec 7, 1782," " Sam. Johnson." 

^^TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
" DEAK siE, '« EcBnbuigh, Dec 20, 1782. 

'* I WAS made happy by your kind letter, which 
gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland 
again. 

'^ I am much flattered by the concern you are 
pleased to take in my recovery. I am better, and 
hope to have it in my power to convince you l^ my 
attention, of how much consequence I esteem your 
health to the world and to myself. I remain, sir, 
with grateful respect, 

*^ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

^' Margaret Boswell." 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material 
.alteration with respect to Johnson's reception in that 
fitnuly. The manly ,authority of the husband no 
longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady; and 
as her vanity had been fully gratified, by having the 
Colossus of Literature attached to her for many years. 
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she gradually became less assiduous to please him. 
Whether her atta^ment to him was already divided 
hy another object^ I am unable to ascertain ; but it 
is plain that Johns(^*s penetration was alive to her 
neglect or forced attention ; for on the 6th of October 
this year^ we find him maldng a " parting use of the 
library** at Streaiham, and pronouncing a prayer^ 
which he composed on leaving Mr. Thrale's fiimily. \ 

'* Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by 
thy grace, that I may, with hiimble and sincere thank- 
fulness, remember the comforts and conveniendes 
which I have enjoyed at this place ; and that I may 
resign them witli holy submission, equally trusting in 
thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou 
takcst away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have 
mercy upon me. 

'^ To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend 
this &mily. Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
f hey may so pass through this world, as finally to en- 
joy in thy presence everlasting "happiness, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen.** 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotion^ 
not very &vourable to the lady whose conduct occa- 
sioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I find ^' Sunday, 
went to church at Streatham. Templo vdUdixi cum 
oscuh." " 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, and other places, and was a good deal 
with him at Brighthefmstone this autumn, beinff 
pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 
conversation. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him great respect, 
and sent him a note that he nig^ have the use of 
his carriage whoever he pleased. Johnson (M Oc- 
tober, 1782) return^ this polite answer :«-'' Mr« 

1 Prayers and M«ditation», p. 214. 
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Johifdoo is yeiymuch oblig^ by tbe kind offer of tlie 
carriage^ but he bas no dedre of using Mr. Metcalfe's 
carriage^ 9^cept wben be can have tbe pleasure of 
Mr. Metcalfe's company." Mr. Metcalfe could not 
bat be bigbly pleased tbat bis company was tbus 
ralaed by Johnson, and be frequently attended him 
in airings. They also went together to Chichester, 
and they visited retw6rth, and Cowdry, tbe venerable 
seat of the Lords Montacute.* ** Sir (said Johnson), 
I should like to stay here fbur-and-twenty hours. 
We see here how our ancestors lived." 

That his curiosity was still unabated, appears from 
two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th and 20th 
of October this year. In one he says, *' I have looked 
into your 'Anecdotes,' and you will hardly thank a 
lover of literary history fpr telling you, that he has 
been much informed and gratified. I wish jou would 
add your own discoveries and intelligence to those of 
Dr. Rawlinson, and undertake the Supplement to 
Wood. Think of it." In the other," '' I wish, sir, 
you could obtain some fuller information of Jortin, 
Markland, and Thirlby. They were three contem- 
poraries of great eminence/' 

'* TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



<€ 



DEAR SIB, 



I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and 
should think ill of myself if I had heard of it without 
alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, which I 
sincerely wish to be complete and permanent. Your 
country has been in danger of losing one of its 
brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of my oldest 
and kindest friends ; but I hope you will still live long, 

1 [Thu venerable mansion has since been totally destroyed by 
fire. M.] 
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for the honour oi the nation : iiucL that more enjoy« 
meiit of your elegance, your intelligence, and your 
benevdence, is still reserved for, dear sir, your most 
affectionate, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson. 

'« Brighthelmstone, Nov. 14, 1782 



The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to him 
his *' Archaeological Dictionary," that mark of respect 
was thus acknowledged : 

* 

" TO THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, CLITHEROE, 

LANCASHIRE. 

" REVEREND. S>R, 

'^ That I have long omitted to return you thanks 
fof the honour conferred . upon me by your Dedi- 
cation, I entreat you with great earnestness not to 
con&oder as more &ulty than it is. A very importunate 
and oppressive disorder has for some time debarred 
me from the pleasures, and obstructed me in the« 
duties of life. The esteem and kindness of wise and 
good men is one of ^e last pleasures which I can 
be content to lose; and gratitude to those from 
whom this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I 
hope never to be reproadied with the nnal neglect. 
I therefore now return you thanks for the notice 
which I have received from you, and which I con- 
sider as giving to my name not only more bulk,^but 
more weight ; not only as extending its superficies, 
but as increasing its value. Your book was evidently 
wanted, and will, I hope, find its way into the school, 
to. which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; for 
no man has so much skill in ancient rites and practices 
as not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe part 
of your kindness to my excellent friend. Dr. Patten, 
he has likewise a just claim to my acknowledgement^ 
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which I hope j<m, sir, will transmit. Ther6 will soon 
appear a new edition of my Poetical Biography; if 
you will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind^ 
he pleased to let me know how it may he conveniently 
conveyed to yon. This present is small^ but it is 
^ven with good will by, reverend sir, 

'^ Your most, &c. 
" December 31, 1782." " Sam. JohNSON." 



In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than ever, 
as will appear in the course of his correspondence ; 
but still the same ardour for literature, the same con- 
stant piety, the same kindness for^his friends, and the 
same vivacity, both in conversation and writing, di- 
. stbgui^ed him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what 
I was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly men- 
tioned what I knew would please him, — ^my having 
Wought an old man of eignty-eight from a lonely 
cottage to a comfortable habitation within my en- 
closures, where he had good neighbours near to him, 
—I received an answer in February, of which I ex- 
tract what follows : 

'' I am delighted with your account of your activity 
at Auchinleck, and wish the old gentleman, whom 
you have so kindly removed, may live long to pro- 
mote your prosperity by his prayers. You have now 
a new character and new duties ; think on them and 
practise them. 

** Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and 
whatever it is, live upon less. Restdve never to be 
poor. Frugality is not only the basis dl quiet, but 
of beneficence. No man can help others that wants 
help himself; we must have enough before we have to 
spare. 

^' I am glad to find that Mrs. Bosw^ grows well; 
and hope that to keep her well, no care nor caution 

VOL. V. ' ^ 
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will be omitted. May you long lire happily toe> 
gether. 

'^ When you come hither, pray bring with you 
Baxter's Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in 
London." ' 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London 
the night before, I was glad to find him at -Mrs. 
Thrale's house, in Argyll-street, appearances of friend- 
ship between them being still kept up. I was shewn 
into his room, and after the first salutation, he said, 
"I am glad you are come: I am very ill." He 
looked pale, and was distressed with a difficulty of 
breathing: but after the common inquiries he as- 
siuned his usual strong animated style of conversa- 
tion. Seeing me now for the first time as a Laird, 
or proprietor <^ land, he began thus : *^ Sir, the su- 
periority of a country-gentleman over the people upon 
nis estate is very agreeable : and he who says he does 
not feel it to be agreeable, lies; for it must be agree- 
able to have a casual superiority over those who are 
by nature equal with us.** Boswell. '' Yet, sir, we 
see ereat proprietors of land who prefer liring in 
London." Johnson. ^' Why, sir, the pleasure of living 
in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed 
there, may counterbalance the other. Besides, sir, a 
man may prefer the state of *the country-gentleman 
upon the whole, and yet there may never be a mo- 
ment when he is willing to make the change, to quit 
London for it." He said, " It is better to have five 
per cent, out pf land, than out ofmoney, because it is 
more secure; but the readiness of transfer, and prompt- 
ness of interest, make many people rather choose the 
funds. Nay, there is another disadvantage belonging 
to land, compared with money. A man is not so 

1 [Dr. Johnson should seem not to have soueht diligently for 
Baxter^s Anacreon, for there are two editions o? that book, and 
they are frequently found in the London Sale-Catalogues. M.} 
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much afraid of being a hard creditor^ 9s of being a 
hard landlord." Boswell. ^' Because there is a sort 
of Idndly connexion between a landlord ^nd his 
tenants.'* Johnson. " No, sir ; many landlords with 
us r«eyer see their tenants. It is because if a landlord 
drivesL away his tenants, he may not get others ; 
whereas the demand for money is so great, it 'may 
always be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the fi»c- 
tious opposition to Government at this time, and im- 
puted it in a great measure to the Revolution. '^ Sir, 
(said he, in a low voice, having come nearer to me, 
while his old prejudices seemed to be fomenting in his 
mind), this Hanoverian family is isolSe here. They 
have no friends. Now the Stuarts had friends who 
stock by them so late as 1745. When the right of 
the King is not reverenced, there will not be reverence 
for th<^ appointed by the King." 
H His observation that the present royal famfly has 
no friends, has been too much justifiea by the very 
ungrateful behaviour of many who were under great 
obligations to his Majesty; at the same time there 
are honourable exceptions ; and the very next year 
after this conversation, and ever since, the King has 
had as extensive and generpus support as ever was 
given to any monarch, and has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was more and more endeared to his 
people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with 
an emotion which gave them full effect ; and then he 
▼as pleased to say, " You must be as much with me 
as you can. You have done me good. You cannot 
think how much better I am, since you came in." 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that I 
was arrived. I had not seen her since her husband's 
death. She soon appeared, and favoured me with an 
iavitaticm to stay to dinner, which I accepted. There 
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wag no other company but herself And three of her 
daughters^ Dr. Johnson^ and I. She too said^ she was 
very glad I was come^ for she was going to Bath^ and 
should have been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I 
came. This seemed to be attentive and kind ; ai^d I 
who had not been informed of any ch^nge^ imagined 
all to be as well as formerly. He was little indined 
to talk at dinner^ and went to sleep after it ; but when 
he joined us in the drawing-room^ he seemed revived, 
and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, '^ There must, in 
the first place, be knowledge, there must be materials ; 
— in the second place, there must be a command of 
words j'-r-iu the third place> there must be imagina* 
tion, to place things in such views as they are not 
commonly seen in ; — and in the fourth place, there 
must be presence of mind, and a resolution that is not 
to be overcome by failures ; this last is an essential 
requisite ; for want of it many people do not excel in 
conversation. Now / want it ; I throw up the game 
upon losing a trick." I wondered to hear him ta& 
thus of himself, and said, *' I don't ^know, sir, how 
this may be ; but 1 am sure you beat other people^s 
cards out of their hands.*' I doubt whether he heard 
this remark. While we went on talking triumphantly, 
1 was fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. Thrale^ 
" O, for short-hand to take this down !"— *' You'll 
carrv it all in your head (said she); a long head is as 
good as short-hand." 

It has been observed and w<mdered at, that Mr. 
Charles Fox never talked with any freedom in the 
presence df Dr. Johnson; though it is well known, 
and I mvself can witness, that his conversation is 
various, nuent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's 
own experience, however, of that gentleman's reserve 
was a sufficient reason for his going on thus : ^^ Fox 
never talks in private company; not irom any deter* 
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mination not to talk^ hut because he has not the first 
motion. A man who is used to the applause of the 
House of Commons^ has no wish for that of a private 
company. A man accustomed to throw for a thousand 
pounds^ if set down to throw for sixpence^ would not 
be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's talk is the 
ebullition of his mind ; he does not talk from a desire 
of distinction;, but because his mind is fiiU." 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old ac- 
quaintance: " ******** ig a good man^ sir; but he 
is a Tain man and a liar. He, however^ only tells lies 
of vanity; of victories^ for instance^ in conversation^ 
which never happened." This alluded to a story 
which I had repeated from that sentleman^ to enter- 
tain Johnson with its wild bravado : " This Johnscm, 
sir (said he)^ whom you are all afraid of, vnill shrink^ 
if you come dose to him in argument, and roar as 
loud as he. He once maintained the panidox, that 
there is. no beauty but in utility. ' Sir (said I), what 
say you to the peacock's tail, which is one of the most 
bcaiutiful objects in nature^ but would have as much 
utility if its feathers were all of one colour. "Hejelt 
what I thus produced, and had recourse to his usual 
expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, ^A peacock has a 
tail, and a fox has a tail ;' and Uien he burst out into 
a laugh. — * Well, sir (said I, with a strong voice, 
looking him full in the face), you have unkennelled 
your fox ; pursue him if you oare.' He had not a 
word to say, sir." — Johnson told me^ that this was 
fiction from beginning to end.' 

1 Woe I to insert all the stories which have heea told of contests 
holdly maintaiiied with him, imaginary victories obtained over 
him, of reducing him to silence, and of making him own that his 
antagonist had me better of him in argument, my volumes would 
swell to an immoderate size. One instance, I find, has drculaled 
both in ooDversation and in print ; that when he would not aUow 
tl|e Scotch writers to have merit, the late Pr. Rose, of Chiswick, 

' F 3 
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After musing for some time> he said^ " I wonder 
how I should have any enemies; for I do hanu to 
nobody."* Boswell. " In the first place^ sir,* you 
will be pleased to recollect^ that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch ; so you got a whole nation for 
your enemies." Johnson. " Why, I own, that by 
my definition of oais I meant to vex them." Bos- 
well. '^ Pray, sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch.^" Johnson. ^' 1 cannot, 
sir/' BoswELL. *^ Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was 
because they sold Charles the First.** Johnson. 
^^ Then, sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very 
good reason.' '' 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, 
the most determined aversion to this great and good 
man, must be cured, when he is seen thus playing 
with one of his prejudices, of which he candidly ad- 
mitted that he could not tell the reason. It was, 
however, probably owing to his having had in his 
view the* worst part of the Scottish nation, the needy 
adventurers, many of whom he thought wer6 s^vanced 
above their merits, by means which he did not approve. 
Had he'in his early ufe been in Scotland, and seen the 
worthy, sensible, independent gentlemen, who live 
rationally and hospitably at home, he never could 
have entertained such unfavourable and unjust notions 

asserted, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. JohiiflOD 
himself would allow to have written better than any man of the 
age ; and upon Johnson's asking who it was, answered, '' Lord 
Bute, when ne signed the warrant for your pension^*' Upon which, 
Johnson, struck with the'repartee, adoiowledged that this wu true. 
When I mentMned it to Johnson, '' Sir (Mid he), if Bme said 
this, I never heard it'* 

1 This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who. 
was not oonscious of any ill-will to mankind, thou^ the sharp say- 
ings which were sometimes produced by his diserimination and 
viracity, which he perhaps did not reoollei^, were, 1 am afraid, too 
often remembered with reiientment. 
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of his fellow-subjects. And accordingly we find, that 
when he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of his 
Jife, he was fiilly sensible of all that it deserved, ka 
1 have already pointed out, when speaking of his 
*' Journey to the Western Islands." 

Next day, Saturday, March 22, I found him still 
at Mrs. Thrale's, but he told me that he was to go to 
his own house in the afternoon. He was better, but 
I perceived he was but an unruly patient, for Sir 
Lucas Pepys, who visited Jiim, while I was with him 
said, " If you were tractable, sir, I should prescribe 
for you." 

I related to him a remark which a respectable friend 
had made to me, upon the then. state of Grovemment, 
when those who had been long in opposition had 
attained to power, as it was supposed, against the in- 
clination of the Sovereign. ^' You need not be uneasy 
(said this gentleman) about the King. He laughs 
at them aU; he plays them one against another." 
Johnson. ^^ Don't think so, sir. The King is as 
much oppressed 93 a man can be. If he plays them 
one against another, hetvins nothing." 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the 
morning, and was told by him that Dr. Johnson saw 
Qompany on Saturday evenings, and he would meet 
me at Johnson's that night. When I mentioned this 
to Johnson, not doubting that it would please him, as 
he had a great value for Oglethorpe, the fretfulness 
of his disease unexpectedly shewed itself; his anger 
suddenly kindled, and he said, with vehemence, " Did 
not you tell him not to come ? Am I to be hunted in 
this manner ?'* I satisfied him that I could not divine 
that the visit would not be convenient, and that I 
certainly could not take it upon me of my own accord 
to forbid the General. 
I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs, Wil* 
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liams's room^ at tea and coffee with her and Mrs» 
Desmoulins^ who were also hoth ill; it was a sad 
flcene^ and he was not in a very good humour. He 
«aid of a performance thact had lately come out^ " Sir, 
if you should search all the madhouses in England, 
you would noli find ten men who would write so, and 
think it sense.*' i 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival was 
announced, and we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson 
attended him in the parlour, and was as courteous as 
ever. The General said, he was busy reading the 
writers of the middle age« Johnson said they were 
very curious. Oolethorpe. '* The House of Com- 
mons has usurped the power of the nation's money, 
and used it tyrannically. Government is now carried 
on by corrupt influence, instead of the inherent right 
in the King." Johnson. *^ Sir,^ the want of inherent 
right in the. King occasions all this disturbance. 
What we did at the Revolution iiras necessary : but it 
broke our constitution." ^ Oglethorpe. " My father 
did not think it necessary." 

^On Sunday, March 2S, I breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before. He however protested 
against it, as a remedy that should be given with the 
utmost reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. I 
mentioned howccnnmonly it was used in Turkey, and 
that therefore it could nojt be so pernicious as ne ap- 

1 I have, in m^ «« Joumal of a Tour to the Hebrides," fully 
expfCBsed my sentunents upon this subject The Revolution was 
neieuary^ but not a subject for glory; because it for a long time 
blasted the g^erous feelingB of Loyalty. And now, when by the 
benignant effect of time the present Royal Family are estabhshed 
in our afecHdns, how unwise is it to revive by celebrations the 
memory of a shock, which it would surely have beien better that 
iwr ooDstitatioii had not required. 
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prehendetL Hegrewwarm^ and 6aid> " Tu^kstake 
opium^ and Christians take opium ; but Russel^ in his 
account of Aleppo^ tells us^ that it is as disgraceful in 
Turkey to t£^e too much opium, as it is with us to 
get drunk. Sir, it is amazmg how things are exag- 
gerated. A gentleman was lately telling in a company 
where I was present, that in France as sooa asaman 
of feshion marries, he takes an opera girl into keep- 
ing.; and this he mentioned as a general custom. 
'^ Ptay, sir (said I), how many opera girls may there 
be ?' He answered, ^ About fourscore/ ' Well then, 
sir (said I), you see there can be no more than Jour-* 
score men of Cushion who can do this.' " 

Vk^, Desmoulins made tea; and she and I talked 
bef(»% him upon a topick which he had once borne, 
patiently, from me when we were by ourselves, — ^his 
not complaining of the world, because he was not 
called to s^me great office, nor had attained to great 
wealth. . He flew into a violent passion, I ccmfess 
with some iustice, and commanded us to have d<me. 
** Nobody (said he) has a ri^t to talk in this manner, 
to bring before a man his own character, and the 
events of his life, when he does not choose it should 
be done. I never have sought the world; the world 
was not to seek me. It is rajther wonderful that so 
much has been done for me. All the complaints which 
are made of the world are unjust. I never knew a 
man of merit neglected : it was generally by his own 
fault that he failed of success. A man may hide his 
head. in a hole: he may go into the country, and 
publish a book now and t£en, which nobody reads, 
and then complain he is neglected. There is no 
reason why any person should exert himself for a man 
who has written a good book : he has not written it 
for any individual. I may as well make a present to 
the postman who brings me a letter. When patron- 
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age was limited, an authour expected to find a M»- 
cenas, and complained if he did not find one. Why 
shotdd he complain? This Maecenas has others as 
good as he, or others who have got the start of him." 
Bos WELL. '^ But surely, sir, you will allow that there 
are men of merit at the barj who never get practice." 
Johnson. " Sir, you are sure that practice is got from 
an opinion that the person employed deserves it best; 
so that if a man of merit at the faiir does not get prac« 
tice, it is'from' errour, not from injustice. He is not 
neglected; A horse that is brought to market may 
not be bought, though he is a very good horse: but 
that is from ignorance, not from intention." 

There was in this discourse much novelty, inge- 
nuity, and discrimination, such as is seldom ;to be 
found. Yet I cannot help thinking that men of 
merit, who have no success in life, may be forgiven 
for lamenting, if they are not allowed to complatn. 
They may consider it as hard that their merit snould 
not have its suitable distinction. Though there is 
no intentional injustice towards them on the part of 
the world, their merit not having been perceived, 
they may yet repine againstybrto«e, or Jate, or by 
whatever name they choose to call the supposed 
mythological power of Destiny. It has, however, 
occunred to me, as a consdatory thought, tlutt mot 
of merit should consider thus : — How much harder 
would it be, if the same persons had both all the merit 
and all the prosperity. W ould not this be a miserable 
distribution for the poor dunces ? Would men of merit 
exchange tiieir intellectual superiority, and the enjoy- 
ments arising from it, for external distinction and the 
pleasures of wealth ? If th^ would not, let them not 
envy others, who are poor where they are rich, a com- 
pensatten which is made to them. Let them look 
mwaxdi and be satisfied; recollecting wdth conacious 
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pride what Virgil finely says of the Cori/Cius Senex, 
and which I have^ in anotJier plaee^' with truth and 
sincerity applied to. Mr. Burke : 

*' Regum cequdbat opes animitj'* 

On the subject of the right enployment of wealth, 
Johnson observed, '^ A man cannot make a bad use 
of his money, so far as regards Society, if he do not 
hoard it ; for if he either spends it 0/ lends it out. 
Society has the benefit. It is in general better to 
spend money than, to give it away ; for industry is 
more promoted by spending money than by giving it 
away. A man who spends his money is sure he is 
doing good with it : he is not so sure when he gives 
it' away. A man who spends ten thousand a year 
will do more good than a man who spends two tnou* 
sand and gives away eight." 

In the evening I came to him again. He was 
somewhat fretful from his illness. A gentleman 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-day. 
** Don't talk so childishly (said he). You may as 
well ask if I hanged myself to-day.'* I mentioned 
politicks. Johnson. ** Sir, I'd as soon have a man 
to break my bonesi as talk to me <tf publick affiurs, 
internal or external. I hate lived to see things all as 
bad as they can be." 

Having' mentioned his friend, the /second Lord 
SouthweU, he ^d, ^^ Lord Southwell was the highest* 
bred man without insolence, that I ever was in com- 
pany with; the most tntalitied I ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not dignined; Lord Chesterfield was, 
but he was insolent. Lord **»♦***♦* is a man of 
coarse manners, but a man of abilities and information. 

1 Letter to the People of Scotland agaiast the Attempt to dimi- 
nish the Number of the Lords of Session, 1783. 
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I don't say he is a man I would set at the head of a 
nation^ though perhaps he may be as good as the next 
Prime Minister that comes ; but he is a man to be at 
the head of a Club; — I don't say our Club; — ^for 
there's no such Club." Boswell. ^' But, sir, was 
he not once a factious man.^" Johnson. " O yes, 
^ir; as factious a fellow as could be found; one who 
was for sinking us all into the mob." Boswell. 
'* How then, sir, did he get into favour with the 
King?" Johnson. ^^ Because, sir, I suppose he 
promised the King to do whatever the King pleased.** 

He said, " Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord 
Shelburne,' which has been so often mentioned, and 
which he really did make to him, was only a blunder 
in emphasis: — ' I wonder they should call your 
*Lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good 
man ;' — ^meant, I wonder they should use Malagrida 
as a term of reproach." 

Soon after this time 1 had an opportunity of seeing, 
by means of one of his friends, a proof that his talents, 
as well as his obliging service to authours, were ready 
as ever. He had revised '^ The Village," an admirable 
poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments 
as to the false notions of rustick happiness and nistick 
virtue, were quite congenial with his own ; and he 
had taken the trouble not only to suggest slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to furnish some lines, 
when he thought he could give the writer's meaning 
hetter than in the words of the manuscript/ 

1 I shall give an instance, marking the oii^al by Roman, and 
Johnson's substitution in Italick chaxacterst 

'^ In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan 8w£ns, mi^t sing; 
But charmed by him, or smitten with his views, 
Shall modem poets court the Mantuan muse ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way?** 
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On Sanday^ March SO^ I found him at home in 
the evening, and had the pleasure to meet with Dr. 
Broeklesby, whose reading, and knowledge of life, and 
good spirits, supply him with a never-feiling source 
of conversation. He. mentioned a respectable gentle* 
man, who became extremely penurious near the dose 
of his life. Johnson said there must have been a de- 
gree of madness about him. *' Not at all, sir (said 
Dr. Brocklesby), his judgement was entire." Un- 
luckily, however, he mentioned that although he had 
a fortune of twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied 
himself many comforts, from an apprehension that he 
could not afford them. '* Nay, sir (cried Johnson), 
when the judgement is so disturbed that a man can- 
not count, that is pretty well." 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson's sayings, with- 
out the formality of dates, as they have no reference 
to any particular time or place. 

'[ The more a man extends and varies his acquaint- 
ance the better." This, however, was meant with a 
just restriction ; for, he on another occasion said to 
me, ^' Sir, a man may be so much of every thing, 
that he, is nothing of any thing." 

^^ Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong; 
for it does not make them live better, but only makes 

" On Mincio'g hanks^ in Ccesar^s bounteous rdgn^ 
If Tiiyrus found the golden age again^ 
Must sleepy hards the flattering dream prolongs 
Mechanick echoes of the Mantuan song$ 
Fiom Truth and Nature shall we widdy stray, 
Where Virgil^ not where Fancy ^ leads the wayT^ 

Here we fiod Johnson's poetical and critical powers undiminished. 

I must, however, observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as 

to " The Traveller" and " Deserted Village" of Goldsmith, were 

so small as by no means to impair the distinguished merit of the 

authour. 

YOL, v. o 
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them idler^ aad idleness is a reiy bad thing for hu« 



man nature." 



It is a very good custom to keep a journal iot a 
man's own use ; he may write upon a card a day^aU 
that is necessary to be written, after he has had ex- 
perience of life. At first there is a great deal to be 
written, because there is a great deal of flovelty ; bat 
when once a- man has settled his opinions, there is 
seldom much to bei set down.'* 

^* There i^ nothing wonderful in the Journal' which 
we see Swift kept in London, for it contains slight 
topicks, and it might soon be written." 

' I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady 
whom I mentioned. Johnson. *' Keeping accounts, 
sir, is of no use when a man is spending his own 
money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won*t eat less be^ to-day, because you have 
written down what it cost yesterday." I mentioned 
another lady who thought as he did, so that her hus- 
band could not get her to keep an account <^ the 
expense of the family, as she thought it enough that 
she never exceeded the sum allowed her. Johnson. 

1 [In his Life of Swift* he thus speaks of this Journal : 
*^ In the midst of his jMwer and his ^liticks, he kept a jounal 
of his visits, his walks, nis inter v iews mih ministers, and quarrds 
with his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
0ingley, to whom he knew that whatever hefel him was interot- 
ing, and no account oould be to ominute. Whether these diurnal 
times were properlv exposed to eyes which had never received any 
pleasure from die bean, may he reasonably doubted : they have, 
however, some odd attractions : the reader ^ding frequent mentioB 
of names which he has been used to consider as unportant, goes on 
in hope of infonnation ; and as there is nothing to fatigue attention, 
if he IS disappobted, he can hardly oomplsin." 

It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to find, but do9 
find, in this very entertaining Journal, mudi curious informatioD, 
respecting persons and things, which he will in vain seek fin in 
other books of the same period. M.] ^ 
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** Sir^ it is fit she should keep an accoiifit^ because 
her husband -Irishes it ; but I do not see its use." I 
maintained tliat keeping an account has this advan- 
tage^ that it satisfies a man that his money has not 
been lost or stolen^ which he might sometimes be apt 
to imagine^ were there no written state of his expense ; 
and besides^ a calculation of economy so .as not to ex- 
ceed one's income, cannot be made without a view of 
the different articles in figures, that one may see how 
to retrench in some particulars less necessary than 
others. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose narra- 
tives^ which abounded in curious and interesting 
topicks^ were unhappily found to be very fabiilous; 
I mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me, 
^' Suppose we believe one half of what he tells." 
Johnson. '^ Ay ; but we don't know tohich half to 
believe. By his lying we lose not only our rever- 
ence for him^ but all comfort in his conversation.'* 
BoswELL. *' May we not take it as amusing^ fic- 
tion ?** Johnson. ** Sir, the misfortune is, that you 
will insensibly believe as much of it as you incline to 
believe." 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding their con- 
geniality in politicks, he never was acquainted with a 
late emment noble judge, whcHn I have heard spealr 
of him as a writer, with great respect. Johnson, I 
k»ow not upon what degree of investigation, enter- 
tained no exalted opinion of his Lordship's intellectual 
character. Talking of him to me one day, he said, 
'* It is wonderful, sir, with how little real superiority 
of mind men can make an eminent figure in publicK 
life." He expressed himself to the same purpose 
concerning another law-lord, who, it seems, once 
took a fancy to dissociate witK the wits of Londop ; 
hut with so little success, that Foote said, " What 
can he mean by coming among us? He is not only 
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dull himself^ but the caiise of dulueas in others." 
Trjring him by the test of his colloquial powers, 
Johnson had found him very defective. He once 
said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, " This man now has 
been ten years about town, ai^d has made nothing of 
it;" meaning as a companion.' He said to me, *^ I 
never heard any thing from him in company that was 
at all striking; and depend upon it, sir, it is when 
you come close to a man in conversation, that you 
discover what his real abilities are : to make a speech 
in a publick assembly is a knack. Now I honour 
Thurlow, sir ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly pOts 
his mind to yours.*' 

Af^r repeating to him some of his pointed, lively 
sayings, I said, " It is a pity, sir, you don*X always 
remember your own good thmgs, that you may have 
a laugh when you will." Johnson. ^'Nay, sir, it is 
better that I forget them, that I may be reminded of 
them, and have a laugh on their being brought to my 
recollection.'* 

When I recalled to him his having said as we 
sailed up Lochlomond, " That if he wore any tiling 
fine, it should be very fine ;" I observed that all his 
thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnson. ^^ De- 
pend upon it, sir, every man will have as fine a thing 
as he can get ; as large a diamond for his ring." Bos- 
well. ^^ Pardon me, sir : a man of a narrow mind 
will not think of it, a slight trinket will satisfy him : 

* Nee st^erre queat maJorU pandera gemnuB* '* 



1 Knowing as wdl as I do what psedsion and elegance of ozatoiy 
his Lordship can display, I cannot but suspect that his unfavour- 
able ^peaiance in a sooal dide, which dzew such animadversions 
upon him, must be owing to a cold affectation of consequence, 
from being reserved and stifi; If it be so, and he might be an 
agreeable man if he would, we cannot be sorry that he misses his 
aim. 
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i told him J should send him 8(>me " Essays" 
which I had written, " which I hoped he would be 
so good as to read, and pick out the good ones. 
Johnson. *' 5Iay, sir, send me only the good ones; 
don*t make me pick them." 

I heard him once say, '^ Though the proverb . 
' Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia,' does not 
always prove true, we may be certain of the converse 
of it, Ntillum numen adest, si sit imprudentia" 

Once, whien Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and 
asked his commands, he said^ ** Tell Dr. Harrington 
that I wish he would publish another volume of the 
' Nuga antiqu€B ;^ it is a Yery pretty book."' Mr. 
Seward seconded this wish, and recommended to Dr. 
Harrington to dedicate it to Johnson, and take for 
his motto, what Catullus says to Cornelius Nepoe ; 

■*' ' namque tu toMxUy 

Meat esse aUquid putare nugas.** 

» 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of 
feeling, the following circumstance may be mentioned : 
One evening when we were in the street together, 
and I told him I was going to sup at Mr. Beauclerk's, 
he said,' ** I'll go with you." After having walked 
part of the way, seeming to recollect someUiing, he 
suddenly stopped and said, '* 1 cannot go, — ^but / do 
not love' Beauclerk the lesi.^ 

1 [Under the tide of «' The Hypooondriack." M.] 

2 It hM aiiice appeared. 

3 [A new and greatly mmioved edition of this very caiious ool« 
Isctiim was pubEshed by Mr. Park in 1804, in two volumes, 
octa;vo. In this edition the letters are cfaioDologica]ly arranced, 
and the liooount of the Bishops, which was formerly printed tram 
* very corrupt copy, is taken ftom Sir John Harxington^s original 
nuunncript, whim he presented to Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
is now in the Royal lahnury in the Museum. M.] 

o3 
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On the frame of his portrait^ Mr. Beauclerk had 
inscribed^ 

" Ingenium ingens 

Incutto latet hoc sub corpore.*^ 

After Mr. Beauclerk*s deaths when it became Mr. 
Langton's property, he made the inscription be de- 
faced. Johnson said complacently, ^^ It was kind in 
you to take it off;" ana then after a short pause, 
^ added, " and not unkind in him to put it on." ' 

He said, '^ How few of his friends' houses would 
a man choose to be at, when he is sick !" He men- 
tioned one or two. I recollect only Thrale's. 

He observed, '^ There is a wicked inclination in 
most people to suppose an old man decayed in his 
intellects. If a young or middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not recollect where he laid 
his hat, it is nothing ; but if the same inattention is 
discovered in an old man, people will shrug up their 
shoulders, and say, ' His memory is going.' *' 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings 
which every body repeats, but nobody knows where to 
find, such as, Quos Deus vultperdere, prius dementat; 
he told me that he was once offered ten guinedjs to 
point out from whence Semel insanivimus omnes was 
taken. He could not do it; but many years after* 
wards met with it by chance in Johannes Baptista 
Manttianus. ' 

1 [The words occur (as Mr. Bindley obsenres to me) in the 
First Eclogue of Mantuanus, De honeato Amore, &c. 

Id commune malum f semel insanivimus omnes* 

With ihe following eluddatiori of the other saying — Quos Deus 

, (it ithould rather be-^Quem Jupiter) vultperdere^ prius demen^ 

iat—Mi. Boswell was furnished by Mr.ilichard How,of Aspley, 

in Bedfordshire, as communicate^ to Uiat gentleman by his niend 
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I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an 
eloquent argument in which he maintained that the 

Mr. John Pitts, late Rector of Oieat BriekhJU, in Bucking- 
hamshire: 

^* Perhaps no scrap of Latin whaterer has been more quoted 
than this. It oocafflonally £bBs even from those who are scrupulous 
even to pedantry in thebr Latinity, and will not admit a word into 
their compositions, which has not the sanction of the first age^ 
The word demento is of no authority, either as a verb active or 
neuter. — ^Afier a long search finr the purpose of decidiilg a bet, 
some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments of 
Eniqndes, in what editbh I do not recollect, where it is given as 
a trandation of a Greek lambick: 

Of 6iof ^«Xii «ntt\tffeu v^MT* airo^^vcM* 

The idiove mem was found in the hand-writing of a snidde of 
fitthion. Sir D. O. some years ago, JMng on the table of the room 
where he had destroyed himself* Tne suicide was a man of clas- 
sical acquirements : he left no other paper bdbind him.'* 
Another of these proverbial sayings— 

Incidit in ScyUapt^ cufknt vHare Charybdim^ 

I some years ago, in a Note on a passage in The Mebchakt 
or Venice, traced' to its source. It occurs (wiifa a slig^ht va- 
riation) in the Alexandreis of Philip Gualtier (a poet of t^ 
thirteenth century), which waa printed at Lyons in 1558. Darius 
is the person addressed : 



' Qu6 tendis inertem. 



R^ periture, fiigam? nesds, heu ! perdite, nesds 
Quem Aigtas : hostes incunis dum &ffa hostem ; 
IncidU in ScyUam^ cupiem vitare ChBtryMim. 

The authour of tins line was first ascertained by GaUeottus Mar- 
tius, who died in 1476 ; as is observed in, Mevaoiaka, voL iiL 
p. 130. edit. 1762.— For an account of PhiUp Gualti^, see Voa- 
tius de Poet. Latin, p. 254, foL 1697. 

A line not les9 frequently quoted than any of the preceding, was 
suggested for inquiry, sevml years ago, In a Note on Tbe KaP£ 
ofLuceece : 

Sohmen miteris focios ftdbuisse dohrit:^^ 

But the antfaoor of this veae has not, I believe, been discoveia^ 
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situation of Prince of Wdes was the happiest of any 
person's in the king^om^ even beyond that, of the 
Sovereign. I recollect only — ^the enjo3mient of hope^ 
'— tlie higli superiority of rank^ without the anxious 
cares of govemment^ — and a great degree of power^ 
hoth from natural influence wisely used, and from the 
sanguine expectations of those who look forward to 
the chance of future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

Johnson thought the poems published as trans-^ 
lations from Ossian, had so little merit, that he said, 
'^ Sir, a man might write such stuff for ever, if he 
wojuld abandon his mind to it." 

He said, " A man should pass a part of his time 
with the laughers, by which means any thing ridi« 
culous or particular about him might be presented to 
his view, and corrected.*' I observed, he must have 
been a bold laugher who would have ventured to tell 
Dr. Johnson of any of his particularities.' 

Having observed the vain ostentatious importance 
of many people in quoting the authority of Dukes 
and Lords, as having been in their company, he said, 
he went to the other extreme, and did not mention 
his authority when lie should have done it, had it not 
been tliat of a Duke or a Lord. 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson>.that he. 
'wished for some additional members to the Literarv 
Club, to give it an agreeable v^iety ; for (said he), 
there can now be ncShing new among us: we have 

1 I am happy, however, to mention a pleasing instance of his 
f n^wring with great gentleness to hear one of ms most strildng 
particularities pcnnted out:— Miss Hunter, a niece of his friend 
Christopher Smarts when a very young girl, struck by his es- 
Craotdinazy motions, said to him, ^^ Pray, Dr. Johnson,, why do 
yon make such strange gestures ?"— ** ¥nm bad habit (he rqdied" • 
bo you, my dear, take care to guard against bad habits.*' This 
I was told by the young lady^s brother at Margate* 
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travelled over one another's Blinds. Johnson seemed 
a little angry^ and said^ " Sir, you have not travelled 
over my mind, I promise you.*' Sir Joshua, hoirever^ 
thought Groldsmith right ; observing, that '^ irhen 
people have lived a great deal together, they know 
what each of them wiU sajr on every subject. A new 
understanding, therefore, is desirable ; because though 
it may only furnish the same sense upon a que'stiou 
which would have been furnished by those with whom 
we are accustomed to live, yet th£s sense will hare a 
different colouring ; and colouring is of much effect 
in every thing else as well as in painting." « 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could both as to sentiment 
and' expression, by which means, what had been ori- 
ginally effort became familiar and easy. T%e conse- 
quence of this. Sir Joshua observed, was, that his 
common conversation in all companies was sij^ch as to 
secure him universal attention, as something above 
the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, 
when another mode was necessary, in order to investi- 
gate truth, he could descend to a language inteliigiUe 
to the meanest capacity. An instance of this was 
witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were 
present at an examination of a Httle blackguard boy, 
by Mr. Saunders Welch, the late Westminster Justice. 
Welch, who imagined that he was exalting himself in 
Dr. Johnson's eyes by using big words, spoke in a 
manner that was utterly iinintdligible to the boy; 
Dr. Johnson perceiving it, addressed himself to the 
boy, and changed the pompous phraseology into col- 
loquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
much amused by this procedure, which seemed a kind 
of reversing of what might have befen expected from 
the two men, took ndtice of it to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away by themselves. Johnson said; that 
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it- was oontimuAly the case ; and that he was always 
Miged to tranuate the Justice's sweUing diction^ 
{smiling)^ so as that his meaning might be understood 
by the vulgar^ from whom information was to be ob- 
tained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him^ that he had talked 
aboTe the capacity of some people with whom they 
had been in company togetner. " No matter^ sir^ 
(said Johnson) ; they consider it as a compliment to 
be ' talked to> as if they were wiser than they are. 
So true is this/sir^ that Baxter made it a rule in 
every sermon that he preached, to say something 
that was above the capacity of his audience.'*' 

Johnson's dexterity in retort, when he seemed to 
be driven to an extremity by his adversary, was very 
remarkable. Of his power in this respect, 'our common 
friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, nas been pleased 
to furnish me with an eminent instance. However 
un&vourable to Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal 
praise to George' Buchanan, as a writer^ In a coa- 
Tei«ation concerning the literary merits of the two 
countries, tn which Buchanan was introduced, a 
'Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he sh(Hild 
have an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed, 
''Ah, Dr. Johnson/ what would you 'have said of 
Buchanan, had he been an Englishman V — '' Why, 
sir (said Johnson, after a little pause), I should not 
have said of Buchanan, had he been an EnglisKman, 
what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, — ^that he 
was the only man of genius his country ever pro- 
duced." 

Apd this brings to my recollection another instance 

I The justness of this remark is confirmed by the following story, 
fat wbich I am indebted to Lord £Hot : A country Parson, who 
wasiemarkaUe for quoting scraps of Latin in his sermons, having 
died, one of Us ponshioDers was asked how he liked his successor : 
^ He is a veiy good preacher (was his answer), but no latUier*^ 



/ 
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of the same nature. I onoe remiiided him that when 
Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the beauty' of 
Glasgow^ he had cut him short by sayings '^Iray^ 
sir^ hare you ever seen Brentford f" and I took the 
liberty to add> '^ My dear sir^ surely that was shack' 
ing," — ^^ Why, then, sir (he replied), you have never 
seen Brentford." 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk, 
yet he made, a distinction ; for when he once told me 
that he dined the day before at a friend's house, with 
''a very pretty company;" and I asked him if there 
was good conversation, he answered, '' No, sir ; we 
had talk enough, but no conversation; there waa 
nothing discussed/' 

' Talking of the success of the Scoteh in London, he 
imt^uted it in a considerable degree to their spirit of 
natioKdity. " You know, sir (said he), that no 
Scotchman publishes a book, or has a {day brought 
upon the stage, but there are five hundred people 
ready to applaud him." 

He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Burney's 
elegant and entertaaiiing travels, and told Mr. Se- . 

wara thai he had them in his eye, when writing hia ^ / 

'' Journey to the Western* Islands of Scotland." 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he afr 
fected by pithetick poetry, that, when he was read- 
ing Dr. Beattie*s^ "Hermit," in my presence, it 
brought tears into his eyes.* 

He disi^roved much of mingling real fiicts with 
fiction. Oft tills account he censured a book entitied 
'' L6ve and M^ess." 

MrTHoQle tdd him, he was horn in Moorfielda» 
^d had fieceived part oi^ his early instruction ta 
Grub-street. '' Sir (saitf' Johnson, smiling), you 

1 [The paiticular passage which ezdted this strong emotioii« 
^M» M I have heard from my fiather, the third stanza, " 'Ti» 
wglit,'' &c. J. R-jO.] 
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hare been regularly educated." Having asked who 
lirasThis instructor^ and Mr. Hoole having answ^red^ 
*' My uncle, sir, who was a tailor ;* Johnson, recol- 
lecting himself^ said, " Sir, I knew him ; we called 
him the metaphysical tailor. He was of« a club in 
Old-street, with me and George Psalmanazar, and 
some others: but pray, sir, was he a good tailor?'* 
Mr. Hoole having answered that he believed he was 
too mathematical, and used to draw squares and 
triangles on his shop-board, so that he did not excel 
in the cut of a coat ; — '' I am sorry for it (said 
Johnscm), for I would have every man to be master oi 
bis own business." 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole, 
as brother auth6u^^ he often said, '^ Let you and I, 
sir, go together, and eat a beef-steak in Grub-street.'" 

Sir William Chambers, that great architect, * whose 
works shew a sublimity of genius^ and who is esteemed 
by all who know him, for his social, hospitable, and 
generous qualities, submitted the manuscript of his 
'^ Chinese Architecture" to Dr. Johnson's perusal. 
Johnson wad mudi pleased with it, and said, ^' It 
wants no addition nor correction, but a few lines of 
introduction;" which h^ furnished, and Sir William 
adopted.^ 

1 The Honourable Horace WalpOle, late Earl of Orford, thus 
bears testimony to this gentleman^s merit as a writer : ^' Mr. Cham- 
bers^s ' Treatise on Civil Architecture* is the most sensible book, 
and the most exempt from prejudices, that ever was written on that 
science." — Preface to ^*' Anecdotic of Painting in EnglantU** 

2 Theintroductoiy Ui^es arethese : '' Itisdifficult to sMd praising 
too-litde or too much. The boundless panegyricks which have 
been lavished upon the Chinese learning, policy, and arts, shew 
with what power novelty attracts r^rd, and bow naturally esteem 
(nfeOs into admiration. 

'^ I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators 
of Chinese excellence. I consider them as great, or wise, only in 
eomparison with the nations that surround them; and have no 
intention to place them in competition either with the ancients or 
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He said to Sir William Scott^ " The age is run« 
ning mad after innovation ; and all the business of 
the world is to be done in a new way; men are to 
be hanged in a new way; Tyburn itself is not safe 
from the fury of innovation." It having been ar^ed 
that this was an improvement.^'^ No^ sir^ (said he^ 
eagerly)^ it is not an improvement : they objec^^ that 
the old method drew together a number of /spectators. 
Sir^ executions are intended to draw spectators. If 
they do not draw spectators^ they don't answer their 
purpose. The old method was most satisfactory to 
all parties ; the publick was gratified by a procession; 
the criminal was supported by it. Why is all this ta 
be swept away V I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson 
upon this head^ ana am persuaded that executions 
now^ the solemn procession being discontinued^ have 
not nearly the effect which they formerly had. Ma^ 
gistrates both in London^ and elsewhere^ have^ I am 
afraid^ in this^ had too much regard to their own case. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester^ J<^nson said 
to a friend^ — ^^ Hurd^ sir^ is one of a set of men who 
account for every thing systematically; for instance^ 
it has been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches ; these 
men would tell you^ that according to causes and ef- 
fects^ no other wear could at that time have been 
chosen." He^ however^ said of him at another time- 
to the same gentleman^ '' Hurd^ sir^ is a man whose 
acquaintance is a valuable acquisition." 

That lear^ied and ingenious Prelate it is well known 
published ^,t one period of his life '^ Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues/' with a wofidly whiggish cast. 
Afterwards^ his Lordship having thought better^ 

with the modeins of this part of the world ; yet they must be 
allowed to daun our notice as a distinct and veij singiilnr race of 
men : as the inhabitants of a region divided by its situation from 
all eivifized countries, who have fbrmed their own manners, and 
inveme4 their own arta« without the assistance of example." 
VOL. V. " 
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came to see his errour^ and republished the work 
with a more constitutioDal spirit. Johnson^ hower^r^ 
was unwilling to allow him full credit for his political 
conversion. I remember when his Lordship declined 
the honour of being Archbishop of Canterbury, John- 
son said, ^' I am glad h^ did not go to Lambeth ; for, 
after all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart." 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved of 
a parenthesis; and I believe in all his voluminous 
writings, not half a dozen of them will be found. 
He never used the phrases thejbrmer and the latter, 
having observed, that they often occasioned obscurity; 
he therefore contrived to construct his sentences so 
as not to have occasion for them, and would even 
rather repeat the same words, in order to avoid them. 
Nothing is more common than to mistake surnames, 
when we hear them carelessly uttered for the first 
time. To prevent this, he used not only to pronounce 
them slowly and distinctly, but to taJfe the trouble 
of spelling , them ; a practice which I have often fol- 
lowed ; and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick ; but 
scraped the joints of his fingers with a pen-knife, till 
they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature 
was remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liberality 
in giving his money to persons in distress was extra* 
ordinary. Yet there lurked about him a propensity 
to paltry saving. One day I owned to him that " I 
was occasionally troubled with a fit of narroxjoness*' 
'^ Why, sir (said he), so am I. But I do not tell it.'" 
He has now and then borrowed a shilling of me ; 
and when I asked him for it again, seemed to be 
rather out of humour. A droll little circumstance 
once occurred : As if he meant ta reprimand my mi- 
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nute exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed me ; 
— '' Boswell, lend me sixpence — not to be repaid." 

This great man's attention to small thmgs was 
rery remarkable. As an instance of it, he one day 
^d to me, " Sir, when you get silver in change for 
a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find some 
curious piece of coin." 

Though a stern true-born Englishman, and fiiUy 
prejudiced against all other nations, he had discern- 
ment enough to see, and candour enough to censure, 
the cdd reserve too common among Englishmen 
towards strangers : " Sir, (said he), two men of any 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, at 
a house where they are both visitors, will immediately 
find some conversation. But two Englishmen wijfl 
probably go each to a different window, and remain 
in obstinate silence. Sir, we as yet do not enough 
understand the common rights of humanity." 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good 
deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of 
Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but have a due 
value for that nobleman's activity of mind, and un- 
common acquisitions of important knowledge, how- 
ever much he might disapprove of other parts of hit 
Lordship' scharacter, whicn were widely different from 
his own. 

Morice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very in- 
genious ''Essay on the Character of Falstaff," * being 
a particular friend of his Lordship, had once an op- 
portunity of entertaining Johnson for a day .or two 
at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent, ana by -him 
I have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson's can- 

1 Johnson being asked his opinion of this Bssay, answered, 
" Why, sir, wc shall have the man come forth again ; and as he 
has Droved FalstaiT to be no coward, he may prove lago to be a vety 
go^ character.^' 
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dour. Mr. Morgaqn and he had a dispute pretty 
late at nighty in which Johnson would not give up^ 
though he had the wrong side^ and in shorty both 
kept the field. Next mornings when they met in the 
breakfasting-room. Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. Mor- 
gann thus : '^ Sir^ I have been thinking on our dis- 
pute last night — You tvere in the right," 

The other was as fdlows: Johnson^ for sport 
perhaps^ or from the spirit of contradiction^ eagerly 
maintained that Derrick had merit as a writer. 
Mr. Morgann argued with him directly^ in vain. 
At length he had recourse to this device. '^ Pray, 
sir (said he), whether do you reckon Derrick or 
Smart the best poet ?" Johnson at once felt himself 
roused ; and answered^ '^ Sir^ there is no settling the 
point of precedency between a louse and a flea." 

Once^ when checking my boasting too frequently 
of myself in company, he said to me, " Boswell, you 
often vaunt so much as to provoke ridicule. You put 
me in mind of a man who was standing in the kitchen 
of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him : ' Do you know, sir, who I am ?' 

* No, sir (said the other), I have not that advantage/ 

* Sir (said he), I am the gregt Twalmley, who in- 
vented the New Floodgate Iron.'"* The Bishop of 
Killaloe, on my repeating the story to him, defended 
Twalmley^ by observing that he was entitled to the 
epithet of sreat; for Virgil in his group of worthies 
in the Elysian fields — 

Hie manus oh patriam pugnando viilnera paui ; &c. 

mentions 

Invewtas aut qui vUam excoluere per artes. 
He was pleased to say to me one morning when 

1 Wliat i^e great Twalmley was so proud of having inyented> 
was neither more nor less than a land or box-iron for smoothing 
linen. 



we were left alone in his study^ " Boswell, I ^luak, I 
am easier with you than with ahnost any body." 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume any credit 
for his political principles^ though similar .to his own; 
saying of him, " Sir, he was a Tory by chance." 

His acute observation of human life n^ade him re- 
mark, ^^ Sir, there is nothing by which a man ex- 
asperates most people more, than by displaying a 
superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. They 
seem pleased at the time; but their envy makes them 
curse nim at their hearts." 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear that 
the great Dr. Johnson c^uld amuse himself withi so 
slight and playful a species of composition as a Cha^ 
rode. I have recovered one which he made on Dr. 
Barnard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe ; * who has 
been pleased for many years to treat me with so much 
intimacy and social ease, that I may presume to call 
him not only my Right, Reverend, but my very dear 
Friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure give to 
the world a just and elegant compliment thus paid to 
his Lordship by Johnson." 



CBARABE. 



Myjirst* shuts out thieves from your house or your room, 

My second^ expresses a Syrian perfume. 

My w?ioie* is a man in whose oonyerse is shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Naid." 

Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. if 
he had read the Spanish translation of Sallust, said to 
be written by a Prmce of Spain, with the assistance of 



1 [Afterwards teanslated to the see of Limerick. M.] 

2 Bar. 3 Nard. 4 Barnard. 
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his tutor^ who is professedly the authour of a treatise 
annexed^ on the Phoenician language. 

Mr. Camhridge commended the wprk, particularly 
as he thought the Translator understood his authour 
better than is commonly the case with Translators ; 
but said he was disappointed in the purpose for which 
he borrowed the book; to see whether^ a Spaniard 
could be better furnished with inscriptions from mo-* 
numents^ coins^ or other antiquities^ which he might 
more probably find on a coasts so immediately (Opposite 
to Carthage^ than the Antiquaries of any other coun-« 
tries. Johnson. " I am very sorry you were not 
gratified in your expectations." Cambridge. '* The 
language would have been of little use, as there is no 
history existing in that tongue to balance the partial 
accounts which the Roman writers have left us." 
Johnson. *' No, sir. They have not heeii partial ^ 
they have told their own story, without shame or re- 
gard to equitable treatment of their injured enemy ; 
they had no compunction, no feeling for a Carthagi.- 
hian. Why, sir, they would never have borne Virgil's 
description of ^neas's treatment of Dido, if she had 
not been a Carthaginian." 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other commu- 
nications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beautifiil 
villa on the banks of the Thames, a few miles distant 
fromXondon, a numerous and excellent library, which 
he accurately knows and reads, a choice collection of 
pictures^ which he understands and relishes, an easy 
fortune, an amiable family, an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintance, distinguished by rankj 
fashion and genius, a literary fame, various, elegant 
and still increasing, colloquial talents rarely to be 
found, and with alf these means of happiness, enjoy- 
ing, when well advanced in years, health and vigour 
of body, serenity and animation of mind, do not 
entitle to be addressed Jbrtunate sencx ! I know not 
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to whom^ in any age^ that expression could with pro- 
priety have been used. Long may he live to hear and 
to feel it!* 

Johnson's love of little children^ which he dis- 
covered upon all occasions^ calling them^ '^ pretty 
dears/' and giving them sweetmeats^ was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness of 
his disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants^ and serious 
concern^ not only for their comfort in this worlds but 
their happiness m the next^ was another unquestion- 
able evidence of what all^ who were intimately ac« 
quainted with him^ knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head^ to omit the 
fondness which he shewed for animals which he had 
taken under his protection. I never shall forget the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge^ his cat : for 
whom he himself used to go out and Imy oysters^ lest 
the servants having that trouble should take a dislike 
to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, one of those 
who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am uneasy 
when in the room witli one ; and I own, I frequently 
suffered a good deal from the presence of this same 
Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. 
Johnson's l^east, apparently M^tn much satisfaction, 
while my friend smiling and half-whistling, rubbed 
down his back, and pulled him by the tail ; and when 
I observed he was a fine cat, saying, " Why yes, sir, 
but I have had cats whom I liked better than this ;" 
and then as if perceiving Hodge to be out of counte- 
nance, adding, ^^ but he is a very fine cat, a very fine 
cat indeed." 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account which 

1 [Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blesaixigs here enumerated 
iat many years after this passage was written. He died at his seat 
near Twickenham, Sept. t?? 1802» in his dghty^sixth year. M.] 
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be' gave Mr. Laugton^ of the despicable state of a 
young gentleman of ^ood family. '^ Sir^ when I 
heard of him last^ he was runnirig about town shoot- 
ing cats.'! And then in a sort of kindly reverie, he 
bethought himself of his own favourite cat, and said, 
''But Hodge shan't be shot: no, no, Hodge shall 
not be shot/* 

He thought Mr. Beauclerk made a shrewd and 
judicious remark to Mr. Langton, who, affcer having 
been for the first time in company with a well known 
wit about town, was warmly admiring and praising 
him, — f^ See him again," said Beauclerk. 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particularly the 
Dignitaries of the Church, has been more than once 
exhibited in. the course of this work. Mr. Seward 
saw him presented to the Archbishop of York, and 
described his Bov^ to an Arch-Bishop, as such a 
studied elaboration of homage, such an extension of 
limb, such a flexion of body, as have seldom or ever 
been equalled. 

I cannot help mentioning with much regret, that 
by my own negligence I lost an opportunity of having 
the history of xxky family from its founder Thon^as 
Bos well, in 1504, recorded and illustrated by John- 
son's pen. Such was his goodness to me, that when 
I presumed to solicit him for so great a favour, he was 
pleased to say, '^ Let me have all the materials you 
can collect, and I will do it both in Latin and English ; 
then let it be printed, and copies of it be deposited in 
various places for security and preservation." I can 
now only do the best I can to make up for this loss^ 
keeping my great Master steadily in view. Family 
histories, like the imagines majorum of the ancients, 
excite to virtue; and I wish that they who really 
have blood, would be more careful to trace and ascer- 
tain its course. Some have affected to laugh at the 
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history of the house ofYvery:' it would be well if 
many others would transmit their pedigrees to poste- 
rity^ with' the same accuracy and generous zeal^ with 
which the Noble Lord who compiled that work has 
honoured and perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced to him, at 
his house in Bolt-court, the Honourable and Reverend 
William Stuart,' son of the Earl of Bute; a gentle- 
man truly worthy of being known to Johnson ; being, 
with all the advantages of high birth, learning, travel, 
and elegant manners, an exemplary parish priest in 
every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tour 
which Johnson ana I had made to the Hebrides was 
mentioned. — Johnson. ^' I got an acquisition of more 
ideas by it than by any thing that I remember. I 
saw quite a different system of life." Bos well. 
" You would not like to make the same journey 
agadn?*' Johnson. "Why no, sir; not the same: 
it is a tale told. Gravina, an Italian critick, observes, 
that every man desires to see that of which he has 
read ; but no man desires to read an account of what 
he has seen : so much does description fall short of 
reality. Description only excites curiosity: seeing 
satisfies it. Other people may go and see the He- 
brides." Bos WELL. '' I should wish to go and see 
some country totally different from what I have been 
used to ; such as Turkey, where religion and every 
thing else are different." Johnson. " Yes, sir ; 
there are two objects of curiosity, — ^the Christian 
world, and the Mahometan world. All the rest may 
be considered as barbarous." Boswell. " Pray, sir, 

1 [Written by John, Earl of Egmont M.^ 

2 [At that time Vicar of Luton in Bedfordshire, where he lived 
for some yeans, and ^Uy merited the character given of him in the 
text; aovr [1806] Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of 
IreZand. M*] 
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is the 'Turkish Spy* a genuine book?" Johnson. 
" No, sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, says, that Her 
father wrote the first two volumes: and in another 
book, ' Dunton's Life and Errours,' we find that the 
rest was written by one Sault, at two guineas a sheet, 
under the direction of Dr. Midgeley." ' 

BoswELL. " This has been a very factious reign, 
owing to the too great indulgence of Government." 
JoHNs<)N. '' I think so, sir. What at first was lenity, 
grew timidity. Yet this is reasoning a posteriori, and 
may not be just. Supposing a few had at first been 
punished, I believe faction would have been crushed ; 
but it might have been said, that it was a sanguinary 
reign. A man cannot tell d> priori what will be best 
for government to do. This reign has been very un- 
fortunate. We have had an ui^successful war ; but 
that does not prove that we have been ill governed. 
One side or other must prevail in war, as one or other 
must win at play. Wnen we beat Louis, we were 
not better governed; nor were the French better 
governed, when Louis beat us." 

^On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in company 
with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a 
Whig, he highly valued. One of the best things he 
ever said was to this gentleman ; who before he set 
out for IrelsCttd as Secretary to Lord Northington, 
when Lord Lieutenant, expressed to the Skge some 
modest and virtuous doubts, whether he could luring 

1 [" The Turkish Spy" was pretended to have been written 
oxiginally in Arabick ; ftom Aiabick truislated into Italian, and 
thence into English. The real authour of the work, which was 
in fact originaUy written in Italian, was I. P. Maiana, a Genoese, 
who died at Paris in 1693. 

John Duntpn in his life says, that ^' Mr. William Bradthaw 
received from Dr. Midgdey forty shillings a sheet for writing pert 
of the ' Turkish Spy;' " but I do not find that he any where men- 
tions. Sault as engaged in that work. M.] 
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himself to practise those arts which it is supposed 
a person in that situation has occasion to employ. 
'^ Don't be afraid^ sir (said Johnson^ with a pleasant 
sniile)^ you will soon make a very pretty rascal.*' 
, He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful 
extent and variety of London, and observed, that men 
of curious inquiry might see in it such modes of life 
as very few could even imagine. He in particular 
recommended to us to explore fVapping, which we 
resolved to do. ' 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was very 
much distressed that a large picture which he had 
painted*was refused to be received into the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale "knew Johnson's 
character so superficially, as to represent him as un- 
willing to do small acts of benevolence ; and mentions, 
in particular, that he would hardly take the trouble 
to write a letter in favour of his friends. The truth, 
however, is, that he was remarkable, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, for what she denies to him; and', 
above all, for this very sort of kindness, writing letters 
for those to whom his solicitations might be of service. 
He now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was 
diligent enough, with his permission, to take qopies 
at the next coffee-house, while Mr. Windham was so 
good as to stay by me. 

" TO sift JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
' SIR, 

." Mr. Lowe considers himself as cut off from 
all credit and all hope, by the -rejection of his picture . 
from the Exhibition. Upon this work he has ex- 

1 We accordingly carried our scheme into execution, in October, 
1792; but whether from that uniformity which has in modem 
times, in a great degree, spread tfirough every part of the metro- 
polis, or from our want of sufficient exertion, we were disappointed. 
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hausted all his powers^ and suspended all his expecta- 
tions : and^ certainly^ to be renised an opportunity of 
taking the opinion of the publick^ is in itself a Tery 
great hardship. It is to be condemned without a 
trial. 

*^ If you could procure the revocation of this inca- 
pacitating edict, you would deliver an unhappy man 
from great affliction. The Council has sometimes 
reversed its own determination ; and I hope, that by 
your interposition this luckless picture may be got 
admitted. I am, &c. 
" April 12, 1783." *^ Sam. Johnson." 

'^ TO MR. BARRY. 
'^ SIR, 

'^ Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibition gives 
him more trouble than you and the other gentlemen 
of the Council could imagine or intend. He considers 
disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence of 
your determination. 

He says, that some pictures have been received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, I 
earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in his 
favour. Of his work I can say nothing ; I pretend 
not to judge of painting; and this picture I never 
saw : but I conceive it extremely hard to shut out 
any man from the possibility of success ; and therefore 
I repeat my request that you will propose the re- 
consideration of Mr. Lowe's case ; and if there be any 
among the Council with whom my name can have any 
weight, be pleased to communicate to them the desire 
of, sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
*' April 12, 1783." « Sam. Johnson." 

Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted ;' 
and Mr, Lowe'i* performance was admitted at Somerset 
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Place. The subject, as I recollect^ was the Deluge, 
at that point of time when the water was verging to 
the top of the last uncovered mountain. Near to the 
spot was seen the last of the antediluvian race, ex- 
clusive of those who were saved in the ark of Noah. 
This was one of those giants, then the inhabitants of 
the earth, who had still strength to swim, and with 
one of his hands held aloft his infant child. Upon 
the small remaining dry spot appeared a ^lished 
lion, ready to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. 
Lowe told me that Johnson said to him, " Sir, your 
picture is noble and probable." — " A compliment, 
indeed (said Mr. Lowe), from a man who cannot lie, 
and cannot be mistaken.!* 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
mentioning his bad health, and that he intended a 
visit to Lichfield. '^ It is (says he) with no gi'eat 
expectation of amendment that I mak^ every year a 
journey into the country ; but it is pleasant to visit 
those whose kindness has been often experienced." ^ 

On April 18, (being Good-Friday) I found him at 
breakfast, in his usual manner, upon that day, drinking 
tea without milk, and eating a cross bun to prevent 
faintness ; we went to St. Clement's church, as for- 
merly. When we came home from church, he placed 
himself on one of the stone seats at his garden door, 
and I took the other, and thus in the open air, and in 
a placid frame of mind, he talked away very easily. 
Johnson. " Were I a country gentleman, 1 should 
not be very hospitable ; I should not have crowds in 
my house." Boswbll. " Sir Alexander Dick tells 
me, that he remembers having a thousand yeople in 
a year to dine at his house ; that is, reckoning each 
person as one, each time that he dined there." John- 
son. " That, sir, is about three a day." Boswell. 
'^ How your statement lessens the idea." Johnson. 
'- That, sir, is the good of counting. It brings every 

VOL. V. * 
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thing to a certainty, which before floated in the mind 
indefinitely." Boswell. "^ But Onifie ignotuvi pro 
Trpagnifico est :■ one is sorry to hare this diminished." 
Jo&NSON. " Sir, you should not allow yourself to be 
delighted with errour/* Boswell. " Three a day 
seem but few." Johnson. " Nay, sir, he who en- 
tertains three a day does very liberally. And if there 
is a large family, the poor entertain those three, for , 
they eat what the ppor would get: there must he 
superfluous meat ; it must be given to the poor, or 
thrown out." Boswell. " I observe in London^ 
that the poor go about and gather bones, which I 
understand are mantifactured." JoHNso^^ ^^ Yes, 
sir ; they boil them, and extract a grease from them 
for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the best 
pieces they make a mock ivory, which is used for hafb^ 
to knives, and various other things ; the coarser pieces 
they burn and pound, and sell the ashes." Boswelk. 
'' For what purpose, sir ?" Johnson. ^' Why, sir, 
for making a furnace for the chemists for melting 
iron. A paste mad€ of burnt bones will stand a 
stronger heat than any thing else. Consider, sir-; if 
you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with 
brass, because it is sorter than iron, and would melt 
sooner ; nor with iron, for though malleable iron is 
harder than cast iron, yet it would not do ; but a paste 
of burnt bones will not melt/' Boswell. ^^ Do you 
know, sir, I have discovered a manufacture to a great 
extent, of what you only piddle at, — scraping and 
drjring the peel of oranges.* At a place in Newgate- 
street, there is a prodigious quantity prepared, whidi 
they sell to the distillers." Johnson. ^' Sir, I be- 

1 It is suggested to me by an anonymous Annotator on my Work, 
that the reason why Dr. Johnson collected the peels of squeezed 
oranges, may be found in the 368th Letter in Mrs. Piozzi's Col- 
lection, where it appears that he recommended " dried- orange- 
peel, finely powdered," as a medicine* ' 
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lieve they make a higher thing out of them than a 
spirit ; they make what is called orange-butter, the 
joil of the orange inspissated, which they mix perhaps 
with common pomatum^ and make it fragrant. The 
oil does not fly off in the drying." 

BoswELL. '^ I wish U) have a good walled gardien." 
Johnson, ^' I don't think it would be worth the , 
expense to you* We compute, in England, a park- 
wall at a thousand pounds a mile ; now a garden-wall 
must cost at least as much. You intend your trees 
should grow higher than a deer will leap. Now let 
us see ; — ^for a hundred pounds you could only have 
forty-four square yards, which is very little ; for two 
hundred pounds, you may have eighty-four square^ 
yards, which is very well. But when will you get the 
value of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, in your 
climate ? No, sir, such contention with Nature is not 
worth while. I would plant an orchard, and have 
plenty of such fruit as ripen well in your country. 
My friend. Dr. Madden, of Ireland, said, that, ' m 
an orchard there should be enough to eat, enough to 
lay up, enough to be stolen, and enough to rot upon 
the ground.* Cherries are an early fruit; you may 
have them ; and you may have the^ early apples and 
pears." Bos well. " We cannot have nonpareils." 
— Johnson. " Sir, you can no more hav6 nonpareils 
than you can have grapes." Boswell. '^ We have 
them, sir ; but they are very ba3 . " Johnson. " Nay, 
sir, never try to have a thing merely to shew that you 
cannot have it* From ground that would let for forty 
shillings you may have a large orchard ; and you see 
it costs you only forty shillings. Nay, yoti may graze 
the ground when the trees are grown up ; you- cannot, 
while they are young." Boswell. " Is not a good 
garden a very common thing in England, sir?" 
Johnson. "Not so common, sir, as you imagine. 
In Lincolnshire there is hardly an orchard ; in Staf- 
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fordshire very little fruit." Boswell. " Has Lang- 
ton no orchari ?*' Johnson. " No, sir." Boswell. 
^ How so, sir?" Johnson. " Why, sir, from the 
general negligence of the county. He has it not, 
\)ecause nobody else has it." Boswell. A hot- 
house is a certain thing ; I may hare that.*' Johnson. 
A hot-house is pretty certam; but you must first 
build it, then you must keep fires in it, and you must 
have a gardener to take care of it." Boswell. '^ But 
4f I have a gardener at any rate.? — ** Johnson. 
" Why, yes." Boswell, " Fd have it near my 
house ; there is no need to have it in the orchard." 
Johnson. " Yes, Fd have it near my house. — I 
would plant a great many currants ; the fruit is good, 
and they make a pretty sweetmeat." 

I record this minute detail, which some may think 
trifling, in order to shew clearly how this great man, 
whose mind could grasp such large and extensive 
subjects, as he has shewn in his literary labours, was 
yet well-informed in the common affairs of life, and 
loved to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, 
came in, and then we went up stairs into the study. 
I asked him if he had taught many clergymen. John- 
son. '^ I hope not." Walker. " I have taught 
only one, and he is the best reader I ever heard, not 
by my teaching, but by his own natural talents." 
Johnson. "Were he the best reader in the world, I 
would not have it told that he was taught." Here 
was one of his peculiar prejudices. Could it be any 
disadvantage to the clergymaii to have it known that 
he was taught an easy and graceftd delivery ? Bos- 
well. " Will you not allow, sir, that a man may be 
taught to reajd well ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, so far 
as to read better than he' might do without being 
taught, yes. Formerly it was supposed that there 
was no diflference in reading, but that one read as 
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well as another." Boswell. " It is wonderful to see 
old Sheridan as enthusiastick about oratory as ever." 
Walker. " His enthusiasm as to what oratory will 
do, may be too great: but he reads well.'* Johnson. 
'' He reads well, but he reads low ; and you know it 
is much easier to read low than to read high; for 
when you read high, you are much more limited^ 
your loudest note can be but one, and so the variety is 
less in proportion to the loudness. Now some people 
have occasion to speak to an extensive audience, and 
must speak loud to be heard." Walker. " Thwp art 
is to read strong, though low." ' 

Talking of the origin of language ; — Johnson. " It 
must have come by inspiration. A thousand, nay, 
a million of c|iildren could not invent a language. 
While the organs are pliable, there is not understand-r 
ing .enough to form a language ; by the time that 
there is understanding enough, the organs are become 
stiff. We know that after a certain age we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, ever 
pronounces English tolerably well ,• at least such in- 
stances are very rare. When I maintain that language 
must h^ve come by inspiration, I do not mean that 
inspiration is required for rhetorick, and all the beau- 
ties of languaige ; for when once man has language, we 
can conceive that he may gradually form modifications 
of it* I mean only that inspiration seems to me to be 
necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform 
him that he may have speech l which I think he could 
no more find out without inspiration, than cows or hogs 
would think of such a faculty.^* Walker. '^ Do you 
think, sir, that there are any perfect synonimes in any 
language.'*" Johnson. '^ Originally there were not ; 
but by using words negligently, or in poetry, one word, 
c'jmes to be confounded with another." 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. '' A friend of mine (said 

I 3 
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he)^ caine to me and told me^ tliat a lady wished to 
have Dr. Dodd's picture in a bracelet^ and asked me 
for a motto. I said^ I could think of no better than 
Currat Lex, I was very willing to have him par- 
doned^ that is^ to have the sentence changed to trans- 
portation : but> when he was once hanged^ I did not 
wish he should be made a saint." 

Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend Dr. Bumey, came 
in. and he seemed to be entertained with her con-' 
veraation. 

Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly 
expensive. Johnson^ from his dislike to exaggeration^ 
would not allow that it was distinguished by any ex- 
traordinary pomp. '^ Were there not six horses to each 
coach?" said Mrs. Burney. Johnson. '' Madam^ 
there were no more six horses than six phcBuixes." 

Mrs. Burney wondered that some very beautiful 
new buildings should be erected in Moornelds^ in so 
shocking a situation as between Bedlam and St. 
Luke's Hospital; and said she could not live there. 
Johnson. '^ Nay, madam, you see nothing there to 
hurt you. You no more think of madness by having 
windows that look to Bedlam, than you think of death 
by having windows that look to a church-yard." Mrs. 
BuiiNEY. " We may look to a church-yard, sir; for 
it is right that we should be kept in mind of death." 
Johnson. " Nay, madam, if you go to that, it is 
right that we should be kept m miiid of madness, 
whith is occasioned by too much indulgence of ima- 
gination. I think a very moral use may be made of 
these new buildings: I would have those who have 
heated imaginations live there, and take warning." 
Mrs. Burney. " But, sir, many of the poor people 
that are mad have become so from disease, or from 
distressing events. It is, therefore, not their fault, 
but their misfortune ; and, therefore, to think of them 
is a melancholy consideration." 
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Time passed on in oonversation till it was too late 
for the service of the church at three o'clock. I took 
a walk^ and left him alone for some time ; tfaeii re* 
turned^ and we had coffee and conversation again by 
ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of mine^ as 
a curious case for his opinion. — " He is- the most 
inexplicable man to me that I ever knew. Can you 
explain him^ sir ? He is^ I really believe^ noble-minded^ 
generous^ and princely. But his most intimate friends 
may be separated from him for years^ without his ever 
asking a question concerning them. He will meet 
them with a formality^ a coldness^ a stately indiffer- 
ence ; but when they come close to him^ and fairly 
engage him in conversation^ they find him as easy^ 
pleasant^ and kind^ as they could wish. One then 
supposes that what is so agreeable will soon be re- 
newed ; but stay away from him for half a year^ and 
he will neither call on you^ nor send to inquire about 
you.** Johnson. '* Why, sir, I cannot ascertain his 
character exactly, as I do not know him ; but I should 
not like to have such a man for my friend. He may 
love study, and wish not to be interrupted by his 
friends ; Amieijures temporis. He may lie a frivolous 
man, and be so much occupied with petty pursuits, 
that he may not want friends. Or he may have a 
notion that there is a dignity in appearing indifferent, 
while he in feet may not be more indifferent at his 
heart than another." 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement's, at 
seven, and then "parted. 

On Sunday, April 20, being Easter-day, after at-i 
tending solemn service at St. Paul's, I came to Dr. 
Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, sitting 
with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great' number 
of new buildings of late in London, yet that Dr. 
•Johnson had observed, that the number of inhabitants 
was not increased. Johnson. " ^Vhy, sir, the bills 
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of mortality prove that no more people die now than 
formerly ; so it is plain no more live. The register 
of births proves nothing, for not one-tenth of the 
people of London are born there." Bos well. ^^ I be- 
lieve, sir, a great many of the children bom in London 
die early. " Johnson. " Why, yes, sir." Bo&well. 
" But those who do live, are as stout and strong people 
as any : Dr. Price says, they must be naturally strong 
to get through." Johnson. ^' That is system, sir. 
A great traveller observes, that it is said there are no 
we^Jk or deformed people among the Indians ; but he 
with much sagacity assigns the reason of this, which 
is, that the hardship of their life as hunters and fishers, 
does not allow weak or diseased children to grow up. 
Now had I been an Indian, I must have died early ; 
my eyes would not have served me to get food. I 
indeed now could fish, give me English tackle ; but 
had I been an Indian I must have starved, or they 
would have knocked me on the head, when they saw 
I could do nothing.*' Bos well. " Perhaps they 
would have taken care of you : we are told they are 
fond of oratory ; you would have talked to them." 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, I should not have lived long 
enough to be fit to talk; I should have been dead 
before I was ten years old. Depend upon it, sir, a 
savage, when he is hungry, will not carry about with 
him a looby of pine years old, who cannot help him- 
self. They have no aflection, sir." Bos well. *' I 
believe natural affection, of which we hear so much^ is 
very small." Johnson,' " Sir, natural affection is 
nothing : but affection from principle and established 
duty, is sometimes wonderfully strong." Lowe. '' A 
hen, sir, will feed her chickens in preference to her- 
self.'* Johnson. '^ But we don't know that the hen 
is hungry: let the hen be fairly hungry, and I'll 
warrant shell peck the corn herself. A cock, I be- 
lieve, will feed hens instead of himself; but we don't 
know that the cock is hungry.** Boswell. *' And 
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that^ sir^ is not from affection but gallantry. But 
some of the Indians have affection." Johnson. " Sir, 
that they help some of their children is plain; for 
some of them live, which they could not do without 
being helped." 

I dined with him ; the company were, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Desmoulins, and Mr. Liowe. He seemed ' 
not to be well, talked Uttle, grew drowsy soon after 
dinner, and retired, upon which I went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat in the 
country, from whence I was recalled by an express^ 
that a near relation of mine had killed his antagonist 
in a duel, and was himself dangerously wounded, I 
saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, April 28, when 
I spent a considerable part of the day with him, and 
introduced the subject, which then chiefly occupied 
my mind. Johnson, '' I do not see, sir, that fighting 
is absolutely forbidden in Scripture ; I see revenge 
forbidden, but not self-defence.*' Bos well. '^ The 
Quakers say it is; * Unto him that smiteth thee on 
one cheek, offer him also the other.' " Johnson. '' But 
stay, sir; the text is meant only to have the effect of 
moderating passion; it is plain that we are not to 
take it in a literal sense. We see this from the^ con- 
text, where there are other recommendations, which 
I warrant you the Quaker w^l not take literally; as, 
for instance, * From him that would borrow oJr thee, 
turn thou not away.' Let a man whose credit is bad, 
come to a Quaker, and say, ' Well, sir, lend me a 
hundred pounds ;* he'll find him as unwilling as any 
other man. No, sir, a man may shoot' the man who 
invades his character, as he may shoot him who at- 
tempts to break into his house.' So in 174>5, my 
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friend, Tairf Cumming the Quaker, said he would 
uot light, but he would drive an ammunition cart ; 
and we know that the Quakers have sent flannel 
waistcoats to our soldiers, to enable them to fight 
better." Bos well. " When a man is the aggressor, 
and by ill-usage forces on a duel in which he is killed, 
have we not little ground to hope that he is gone to a 
state of happiness ?*' Johnson, " Sir, we are not to 
judge determinately of the state in which a nutn leaves 
. this life. He may in a moment have repented ef- 
fectually, and it is possible may have been accepted of 
God. There is in ' Camden's Remains* an epitaph 
upon a very wicked man, who was killed by a fall from 
his horse, m which he is supposed to say, 

' Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy askM, I mercy found.' '* ^ 

BoswELL. " Is not the expression in the Burial- 
service, ' in the sure and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection,* too strong to be used indiscriminately^ 
and, indeed, sometimes when those over whose bodies 

that he made this frank confession : ^' Nobody at timet talks 
more laxly than I do ;'' and, ibid. p. 231. *■*■ He fairly owned he 
oould not explain the rationality of duelUng." We may, there- 
fore infer, that he could not think that justifiable, whidi seems so 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Go^>eL At the same time it 
must be confessed, that from the prev^ent notions of honour, a 
gentleman who receives a challenge is reduced to a dreadful al- 
ternative. A remarkable instance of this is furnished by a clause 
in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of the Ghiards, written the 
night before he fell in a dud, September 3, 1783 : '^ In the first 
place, I commit my soul to Almighty God, in hopes of his 
mercy and pardon mr the irreligious step I now (in compliance 
wkh the unwarrantable customs df this wicked world) ^ut myself 
under the necessity of taking.*' 

1 [In repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it The ori- 
ginal runs uius : — 

^^ Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
7 Mercy I asked, mercy I found.* " M.] 
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it is said, have been notoriously proiane }" Johnson. 
'' It is sure and certain hope, sir ; not belief.'* I did 
not insist further; but cannot help thinking that less 
positive words would be more proper.* 

Talking of a a man who was grown very fat, so as 
to b6 incommoded with corpulency; he said, " He 
eats too much, sir." Boswell. '* I don't know, sir ; 
you will see one man fat who eats moderately, and 
another lean who eats a great deal." Johnson. 
" Nay, sir, whatever may be the quantity that a man 
eats, it is. plain that if he is too fat, he has eaten 
more than he should have done. One man may have 
a digestion that consimies food better than common ; 
but it is certain that solidity is increased by putting 
something to it," Boswell. '^ But may not solids 
swell and be distended ?" Johnson. " Yes, sir, they 
may be distended ; but that is not hi" 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman 
for supposed delinquencies in India. Johnson. ''What 
foundation there is for accusation I know not, but they 
will not get at him. Where bad actions are com- 
mitted at so great a distance, a delinquent can obscure 
the evidence till the scent becomes cold ; there is a 

1 Upon this objection the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fd.- 
low of Brazennose College, Oxford,' has favoured me with the 
following satisfactory observation. " The passage in the Burial- 
service does not mean the resurrection of the person interred, but 
the gsneral. resurrection; it is in sure ^d certain hope of the 
nsanection ; not hia resurrection. Where the deceased i^ really 
spoken o(^ ihe expression is very different, *■ as our hope is this 
our brother doth,' [rest in Chnst] a mode of speech consistent 
with every thing but absolute certainty that the person departed 
doth not rest In Christ, which no one can be assured of, without 
immediate revelation from Heaven. In the first of these places 
also, ' eternal. Ufe' does not necessarily mean eternity of bliss, but- 
merely the eternity of the state, whether in happiness or in misery, 
to ensue upon the resurrection ; which is probably the sense of 
' the life everlasting,' in the Apostles Creed. See Wheatly and - 
Bennet on the Common Prayer." 
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cloud between which cannot be penetrated : thm*eforc 
all distant power is bad. I am dear that the best 
plan for the government of India is a despotick go^ 
vemour ; for if he be a good man^ it is evidently the 
best government; and supposing him to be a bad 
man^ it is better to have one plunderer than many. 
A govemour^ whose power is checked^ lets others 
plunder, ^at he himself may be allowed to plunder ; 
but if despotick, he sees that the more he lets others 
plunder, 'the less there will be for himself, so he re- 
strains them ; and though he himself plunders, the 
country is a gainer, compared with being plundered 
by numbers." 

1 mentioned the very liberal payment whidi haci 
been received for reviewing ; and, as evidence of this, 
that it had been proved in a trial, that Dr. Shebbeare 
had received six guineas a sheet for that kind of liw 
terary labour. Johnson. '^ Sir, he might get six 
guineas for a particular sheet, but not communibtis 
sheeiibtis" Boswell. '^ Pray, ^ir, by -a sheot of 
review is it meant that it shall be all of the writer's 
own composition? or are extracts, made from the 
book reviewed, deducted?" Johnson. ^^ No, sir, it 
is a sheet, no matter of what." Boswell. '^ I think 
that it is not reasonable." Johnson. '* Yes, sir, it 
is. A man will more easily write a sheet all his own, 
than read an octavo volume to get extracts." To one 
of Johnson's wonderful fertility of mind, I believe 
writing was really easier than reading and extracting; 
but with ordinary men the case is very different. A 
^eat deal, indeed, will depend upon the care and 
judgement with which extracts are made. I can 
suppose the operation to be tedious and difficult ; but 
in many instances we must observe crude morsels cut 
out of books as if at random : and when a large ex- 
tract is made from one place, it surely may be done 
with very little trouble. One, however, I must ac- 
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knowledge^ might be led^ from the practice of re- 
viewers^ to suj^se that J^hey take a pleasure in 
original writing ; for we often find^ that instead of 
giving an accurate account of what has been done by 
the authour whose work they are reviewing^ whidi is 
surely the proper business of a literary journal, diey 
produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of their 
own, upon the topicks which have been discussed. 

Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant 
at the neglect of his oratorical plans, had threatened 
to go to America ; — Johnson. '^ I hope he will go to 
America.'* Boswell. ^ The Americans don't want 
oratory." Johnson. " But we can want Sheridan." 

On Monday, April 2p, I found him at home in the 
forenoon, and Mr. Seward with him. Horace having 
been mentioned ; — Boswbll. ''^ There is a great deal 
of thinking in hjls works. One finds there almost 
eve)ry thing but religion." Sewabd. " He speaks of 
his returning to it, in his Ode Parens Deorum cuhor 
et infrequens" Johnson. '* Sir, he was not in earnest; 
this was merely poetical." Boswell. ^^ There are, I 
am afraid, many people who have no religion at all." 
Sewardu '^ And sensible people too." Johnson. 
^' Why, sir, not sensible in that respect. There must 
be either a natural or a moral stupidity, if one Uvea 
in a total neglect of so very important a concern." 
Seward. '^ I wonder that there should be people 
without religion." Johnson. " Sir, you need not 
wfmd&r at tUs, when you consider how large a pro- 
portion of almost ev«ry man's life is passed without 
thinking of it. I myself was for some years totally 
regardl^ of religion. It had dropped out of my 
mind. It was at an early part of my life. Sickness 
brought it back, and I hope I have never lost it since." 
Boswell. ^' My dear sir, what a man must you have 
been without religion ! Why you tnust have gone on 
drinkiBg, and swearing, and—." Johnson, (with a 

VOL. y. K 
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Bmile). '^ I drank enough and swore enough^ to be 
feure." Seward. " One should think that sickness^ and 
the view of death, would make more men iieligious." 
Johnson. ^^ Sir, they do not know how to go about 
it: they have not the first notion. «A man who has 
never had' religion before, no more -grows religious 
when he is sick, than a man who has never learnt 
figures can count when he has need of calculation/' 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we 
valued much, but observed that he was too ready to 
introduce religious discourse upon all occasions. John- 
son. *^ Why, yes, sir, he will introduce religious 
discourse without seeing whether it will end in in- 
struction and improvement, or produce some profane 
jest. He woiild introduce it in the company of 
Wilkes, and twenty more such." 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson's excellent distinction 
between liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching. 
Johnson. " Consider, sir ; if you have children whom 
you wish to educate in the principles !of the Church 
of England, and there comes a Quaker who tries to 
pervert them to his principles, you would drive away 
the Quaker. You would not trust to the predo- 
mination of right ; which you believe is in your opt- 
nions; you will keep wrong out of their heads. Now 
the vulgar are the children of the State. I^f any one 
attempts to. teach them doctrines contrary to what 
the state approves, the magistrate may and ought to 
restrain him." Seward. ^' Would you restrain prir- 
vate conversation, sir?" Johnson. "Why, sir, it 
is difficult to say where private conversation begins, 
and where it enas. If we three should discuss even ^ 
the great question concerning the existence of a Su- 
preme Being by ourselves^ we should not be re- 
strained ; for that would be to put an end to all im- 
provement. But if we should discuss it in the pre- 
sence of ten boarding-school girls, and as many boys. 
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I think the magistrate would do well to put us in the 
stocks^ to finish the debate there." 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a curious 
little printed poem^ on repairing the University of 
Aberdeen, by David Malloch^ which he thought would 
please Johnson, as affording clear evidence that Mallet 
had appeared even as a literary character by the name 
of Malloch ; his changing which to one of softer 
sound had given Johnson occasion to introduce him 
into his Dictionary, under the article Alias.^ This 
piece was, I suppose, one of Mallet's first essays. It 
is preserved in his works, with several variations. 
Johnson having read aloud, from the beginning of it, 
where there were some common*place assertions as to 
the superiority of ancient times ; — " How false (said 
he) is all this, to say that in ancient times learning 
was not a disgrace to a Peer as it is now. In ancient 
times a Peer was as ignorant as any one else. He 
would have been angry to have it thought he could 
wi^te his name. Men in ancient times dared to staifd 
forth with a degree of ignorance with which nobody 
would dare now to stand forth. I am always angry, 
when I hear ancient times praised at the expense of 
modem times. There is now a great deal more learn- 
ing in the world than there was formerly ; for it is 

1 [Mallocb, as Mr. Bindley observes to me, y continued to 
write his name thus, after he came to London, His verses pre- 
fixed to the second edition of Thomson's ' Winter,' are so sub« 
scribed, and so are his Letters written in London, and published a 
few jears ago in ^ the European Magazine ;' but he soon after- 
wards adopted the alteration to Mallet, for he is so called in the 
fist of Subscribers to Savage*s Miscellanies, printed in 1726; 
and thenceforward uniformly Mallet, in all his writings.'* M.] 

[A notion has bten entertained, that no such exemplification of 
Alias is to be found in Johnson's DictiOBary, and that the whole 
story was waggishly fabricated by Wilkes in the Nokth Bri- 
ton. The real fact is, that it is not to be found in the folio or 
quarto editions, but Vas added by Johnson in his own ^)ctavo 
Abridgement, in 1756. J. B.— O.] 
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universally diffused. You have^ perhaps^ no man 
who knows as much Greek and Latin aa Bentley ; no 
man who knows as much mathematicks as Newton : 
but you have many more men who know Greek and 
Latin^ and who know mathematicks." 

On Thursday^ May 1^ I visited him in the even- 
iJBg along with young Mr. Burke. He said^ " It is 
strange that there should be so little reading in the 
worlds and so much writing. People in general do 
not willingly read^ if they can have any thing else to 
amuse them. There must be an external impulse ; 
emulatioil^ or ranity^ or avarice. The progress which 
the understanding makes through a book^ has more 
pain than pleasure in it. Language is opanty^ and 
inadequate to express the nice gradations and mix- 
tures of our feelings. No man reads a book of science 
from pure inclination. The books that we do read 
with pleasure are light compositions, which contain a 
quick succession of events. However, I have this 
year read all Virgil through. I read a book of the 
^neid every night, so it was done in twelve nights, 
and I had a great delight in it. The Georgicks did 
not give me so much pleasure, except the fourth book. 
The Eclogues I have almost all by heart. I do not 
think the story of the iEneid interesting. I like the 
story of the Odyssey much better ; and this not on 
account of the wonderful things which it contains ; for 
there are wonderful things enough in the^neid; — ^the 
ships of the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, — the tree 
at rolydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of 
the Ooyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is 
domestick. — It has been said, there is pleasure in 
writing, particularly in writing verses. 1 alliw, you 
may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if 
you have written well;* but you don't go willingly 

. 1 [Dum pitigit, fruitjir arte; postquam pinxerat, A:nta7 
fructu artis. Seneca* K.] 
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to it again. I know when I have beeu writing verses, 
I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make." 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and al- 
though I have no note of the particulars of young Mr. 
Burke's conversation, it is but justice to mention in 
general, that it was such that Dr. Johnson said to me 
afterwards, ^' He did very well indeed; I have a 
mind to tell his father/* 

*^ TO SIE JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" Thb gentleman who waits on you with this is 
Mr. Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed his friend 
Dr. Hunter, as Professor of Anatomy in the JRoyal 
Academy. His qualifications are very generally 
known, and. it adds dignity to the institution that 
such men* are candidates. I am, sir, 

'* Your most humble servant, 

" May 2, 1783:^' " Sam. JohNSON." 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson 
till Thursday, May 15th, when I find what foUows : 
BoswBLL. ^^ I wish much, to be in Parliament, sir." 
Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, unless you come resolved to 
support any administration, you would be the worse 
for being in Parliament, because you would be obliged 
to live 'more expensively." — Bos well. '' Perhaps, 
sir, I should be the less happy for being in Parba- 
ment. I never would sell my vote, and I should be 
vexed if things went wrong. Johnson. '^ That's 
cant, sir. It would not vex you more in the house, 

1 Let it be remembered by those who accuse Dr. Johnson of 
ilKberality, that both were Scotchmen, 
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tkan in the gallery: public affairs vex no man/'— ~ 
BoswKLJL. " Have not tbey vexed yourself a little, 
sir ? Have not you been vexed by ail the turbulence 
of this reign^ and. by that absurd vote of the House 
of Commons, ' That the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished? ' '' 
Johnson. " Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor 
eat an ounce less meat. I would have knocked the 
factious dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I was not 
vexed" Boswell. " I declare, sir, upon my honour, 
I did imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it; 
but it Hjoas, perhaps, cant; for I own I neither eat 
less, nor slept less." Johnson. ^^ My dear friend, 
dear your mind of cant. You may talk as other 
people do : you may say to a man, ' Sir, I am ' your 
most humble servant.' You are not his most humble 
servant. You may say, * These are bad times ; it is 
a melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.' 
You don't mmd the times. You tell a man, ' I am 
«orry you had such bad weather the last day of your 
journey, and were so much wet.* You don t care 
sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk in 
this manner ; it is a mode of talking in society : but 
don't think foolisjily." 

I talked of living in the country. Ji)hnson. 
'^ Don't set up for what is called hospitality : it is a 
waste of time, and a waste of money; you are eaten 
up, and not the more respected for your liberality; 
If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for you. 
A man who stays a week with another, makes him a 
slave for a week." Boswell. '* But there are people, 
sir, who make their houses a home to their guests, 
and are themselves quite easy." Johnson. '' Then, 
sir, home must be the same to the guests, and they 
need not come." 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in 
persons not much accustomed to entertain company. 
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that there must be a degree of elaborate attentroD, 
otherwise company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He 
proceeded : '^ I would not, however, be a stranger in 
ny own country ; I would visit my neighbours, and 
receive their visits; but I would not be in haste to 
return visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I teH 
him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not go 
to see him perhaps £»r ten weeks ; then we are very 
complaisant to each other. No, sir, you will have 
much mwe influence by giving ' or lending money 
where it is wanted, than by hospitality." 

On Saturday, May 17> 1 saw nim for a short time. 
Having mentioned that I had that morning been 
with okI Mr. Sheridan, he remembered their former 
intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said to me, 
*f Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to. see him, and 
shake hands with him." Boswell. " It is to me 
rery wonder&d that resentment should be kept up so 
long." Johnson. ^' Why, sir, it is not altc^lher 
resentment that he does not visit me; it is partly 
iaiUing out of the habit, — -partly disgust, as ooe has 
at a drug that has made him sick. Besides, he knows 
that I laugh at his oratory." 

Another day I spoke of one of our frien^s^ of whom 
he, as well as I, had a very high opinion. He ex- 
patiated in his praise ; but added, sir, he is a cursed 
Whig, a hottomiess Whig, as they all are now." 

I mentioned my expectations firom the interest of 
an eminent perscm then in power ; adding, *' but I 
have no daim but the ddim of friendship ; however, 
«QBie people trill go a great way for that motive.^' 
Johnson. " Sir, t£ey will go all the way from that 
jnotive." A gentleman talked of retiring. ** Never 
think of that," said Johnson. The gentleman urged, 
'' I should then do no ill." Johnson. " Nor no 
good ttither. Sir, it would be a civil suicide." 
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On Monday^ May ^6, I found him at tea^ and the 
celebrated Mjss Burney, the author of " Evelina" 
and '' Cecilia," with him. I asked, if there would be 
any speakers in Parliament, if there were no places to 
be obtained. Johnsok. " Yes, sir. Why do you 
speak here ? Either to instruct and entertain, which 
is a benevolent motive ; or for distinction, which is 
a selfish ipotive." I mentioned '^ Cecilia." Johnson, 
(with an air of animated satisfaction). '^ Sir, if you 
talk of ' Cecilia,' talk on.* ' 

We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of his pictures. 
Johnson. " Whatever the hand may have aone, the 
mind has done its part. ' There is a grasp of mind 
there, which you find nowhere else."' 

J asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one 
who has overcome wicked inclinations, is l^e best. 
Johnson. " Sir, to vou, the man who has overcome 
wicked inclinations, is not the best. He has more 
merit to himself: I would rather trust my money to 
a man who has no hands, and so a physical impossi- 
bility to st^al, than to a man of the most honest prin- 
ciples. -There is a witty satirical stoiy of Foote. He 
had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau. 
' Y9U may be surprised (said he) that I allow him to 
be so near my gold ; — 'but you will observe, he has no 
hands.' " ' 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland 
next morning, I passed a part of the day with him in 
more than usual earnestness ; as his health was in a 
more precarious state than at any time when I had 
partea from him. He, however, was quick and lively, 
and critical, as usual. I mentioned one who was a 
very learned man. Johnson. " Yes, sir, he has a 
great deal of learning ; but it never lies straight. 
There is never one idea by the side of another; 'tis 

1 In Mr. Bany's printed analysis, or description of these pic- 
tures, he speaks of Johnson^s character in the highest terms. 
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all entangled : and then he drives it so awkwardly 
upon conversation !" 

I stated to him an anxious thought^ by which a 
sincere Christian might be disturbed^ even when con- 
scious of having lived a good life^ so far as is con- 
sistent With iiuman infirmity ; he might fear that he 
should afterwards fall away^ and be guilty of such 
crimes as would render all his former religion vain. 
Could there he, upon this awful subject^ such a thioff 
as balancing of accounts ? Suppose a man who has led 
a good life for seven years^ commits an act of wicked« 
nessj and instantlv dies; will his former good life 
have any effect in nis favour ? Johnson. *' Sir^ if a 
man has led a good life for seven years^ and then is 
hurried by passion to do what is wrongs and is sud- 
denly carried off^ depend upon it he wi& have the re- 
wara of his seven years' sood life : God will not take 
a catch of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 
believes that a suicide may be saved. ' If (says he) 
it should be objected that what F maintain may en.« 
courage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie to 
prevent it.' " Bos well. '^ But does not the text 
say, ' As the tree foUs, so it must lie ?' " Johnson. 
'^^ Yes, sir; as the tree &lls: bnt,-*^after a little 
pause) — ^that is meant as to the general state of the 
tree, not what is the effect of a sudden blast." In 
short, he interpreted the expression as referring , to 
condition, not to position. The common notion, there- 
fore, seems to be erroneous ; aifd Shenstone's witty 
remark on Divines trying to give the tree a jerk 
upon a death-bed, to make it lie favourably, is not 
well foimded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter's I 
should read. He said '^ Read any of them ; they are 
all good.'* 

He said, *' Get as much force of mind as you can. 
Live within your income. Always have something 
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saved at the end of the year. Let your imports be 
more than your exports, and you'll never go far 
wrong." 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various 
range of his acquaintance there never had been any 
one who had a more sincere respect and auction for 
him than I had. He said, " I believe it, sir. Were 
I in distress, there is no man to whom I should sooner 
come than to you. I should like to come and have 
a cottage in your park^ toddle about, live mostly on 
milk, and be taken care of by Mrs. Boswell. She 
and I are good friends now ; are we not ?" 

Talking of devotion, he said, '^ Though it be true 
that ^ God dwelleth not in temples made with hands,' 
yet in this state of being, our minds are more piously 
affected in places appropriated to divine worship, than 
in others. Some people have a particular room in 
their houses, where they say their prayers ; of which 
I do not disapprove, as it may animate their de- 
votion." 

He enibraoed me, and gave me his blessing, as 
usual when I was leaving him for any length of time. 
I walked from his door to-day, with a fearful appre- 
hension of what might happen before I returned., 

" TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM WINDHAM. 

s 

" SIR, 

'' The bringer of this letter is the fether of Miss 
Philips,^ a singer, who comes to try her voice on the 
stage at Dublin. 

^^ Mr. Philips is one of my old friends ; and as I 
am of opinion Uiat neither he nor his daughter will do 
any thing that can disgrace their benefactors, I take 
the liberty of entreating you to countenance and pro- 
tect them so far as may be suitable to your sta- 

1 Now the cdebiated Mrs. Crouch. 
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tton * and character ;- and sh^^l ' consider myself aa 
obliged by any ^EiYOurable notice which they shall 
have the nonour of receiving from you. 

'^ I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
« London, May 31, 1783." '' Sam. Johnson." 

The following is another instance of his active be^ 
nevolence : 

'^ TO SIR JOSHUA RBYNOLDS. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HAVE sent you some of my. god-son's * per- 
formances, of which I do not pretend to form any 
opinion. When I took the liberty of mentioning him 
to you, I did not know what I have since been told, 
th^t Mr. Moser had admitted him among the students 
of the Academy. What more can be done for him, I 
earnestly entreat you to consider; for I am very 
desirous that he should derive some advantage from 
my connexion with him. If you are inclined to see 
him, I will bring him to wait on you, at any time 
that you shall be pleased to appoint. \ 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
" June 2, 1783." '' SaM. JohnSON." 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this 
year, proved to be but too well rounded; for not long 
afiterward^ he had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of 
which there are very full and accurate accounts in 
letters written by himself, to shew with what com- 

1 Mr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, Secretary to the 
£arl of Northington, then Lord Lieutenant of IreUuid. 

2 Son of Mr. Samuel Pattetson. 
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posure of mind, and resignation to the Divine Will^ 
his steady piety enabled him to behave. 

" TO MR. EDMUND AHLEN. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'* It has pleased God, this morning, to deprive 
me of the powers of speech ; and as I do not know 
but that it may be his further good pleasure to de* 
prive me soon of my senses, I request you will on the 
receipt of this note, come to me, and act for me, as the 
exigences of my case may require. 

« I am; 
*' Sincerely yours, 
" June n» 1783." " Sam. Johnson." 



ce 



" TO THE REVEREND DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 



DEAR sir; 



« 



It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke in 
the night, to deprive me of speech. 

^', I am very aesirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, 
as I think my case is not past remedy. Let me see 
you as soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. Heberden 
with you, if you can ; but come yourself at all events. 
I am glad you are so well, when I ani so dreadfully- 
attacked. 

^^ I think that by a speedy application of stimulants 
much may be done. I question if a vomit, vigorous 
and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech to 
Rction, As it is too early to send, I will try to re- 
collect what I can; that can be suspected to have 
brought on this dreadful distress. 

" I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for 
an asthmatick complaint; but have forborne for some 
time by Dr. Pepys^s persuasion, who perceived my 
legs beginning to swell. I sometimes alleviatea paia«> 
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ful, or more properly an oppressive, constrietion of 
1117 chest, 'by opiates; and nave lately taken opium 
irequently, but the last, or two last times, in smaller 
quantities. My largest dose is three grains, and .last 
night I took but two. You will suggest these things 
(and they are all that I can caU to mind) to Dr. 
Heberden. 

'' I am, &c. 
« June 17, 17«3." " Sam: Johnson." ' 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : * 

*' On Monday, the l6th, I sat fof my picture, and 
walked a considerable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt mySelf light and 
*easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went 
to bed, and in a short time waked and sat up, as has 
been long my custom, when I felt a confusion and in- 
distinctness in my head, whioh lasted, J suppose, about 
half a minute. 1 was alarmed, and prayed God, that 
however he might afflict my body, he would spare my 
underetanding. This prayer, that I might try tfale 
integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. 
The lines were not very good, but I knew them not 
to be very good: I maue them easily,. and concluded 
myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

" Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a pa- 
ralytick stroke, and that my speech was taken from 
jne. I had no pain, and so little dejection in thjs 
dreadful state, that .1 wdndered at my own apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite less horrour than seems 
now to attend it. 

" In. order to .rouse the vocal organs, I took itwo 

drams. Wine has been celebrated for the production 

• 4xf eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, an4 

1 VoLlLp.a68,orMn.Thnle'8GoUMtioR. 
VOL. V. * V 
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I think riepeated it ; but all waa Tttiii. I then went 
to bed^ and strange as it may seem^ I think slept. 
When I saw lights it was time to contriFe what I 
should do. Thoi^h God stopped my speech^ he left 
me my hand; I enjoyed a mercy which was not 
granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now per- 
haps overlooks me as I am writings and rejoices that 
I have what he wanted. 'My first note was necessarily 
to my >serrant^ who came m talking, and could ^ot 
immediately comprehen4 why he should read what I 
put into his hands. 

" I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion 
'should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty; my hand, I knew not how nor why, made 
wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come 
to me, and bring Dr. Heberdenr and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physician» 
sre very mendly, and give me great hopes ; but you 
may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my vocal powers, aa to repeat the Lord's Prayer with 
BO very imperfect articulation. My memory, I hope, 
:y6t remains as it was ! but such an attack produces 
iifllicitiide for: the safety of every -faculty.** 



TO MR. THOiEiys Bi^VIffa^ 



f( 






I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy blow; bat 
God, who yet spares my life, I humbly hope wilt 
spare my tinderstan^ng, and restore my speech. A» 
I am not at dll hel^ss, I want nO particular assi9taiioe> 
< but am strondy idbeted 'by Mrs. Davjes^^s tendemese ; 
and wheii I fiilnk^he dm dome m^, flhall be Teir 
glad to caH upon 'her. ^I had oi^erecl firiend^ tD lie 
shut out; but one or tvm have found the Way tiki 
and if you come you ^ball be admitted : for I know* 
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not whom I oaa ^ee^ that will bring more amusement 
<»i his tongue, or more kindness in his heart. I 
am, &C. 
** Jane 18, 1788." " Sam. JohhsoN." 

It giFes me great pleasure to preserve such a me- 
mori^d of Johnsqn's regard for Mr. Davies, to whom 
I was indebted for my introduction to him.* He in- 
deed loved Davies- coraially> of which I shall give the 
following little evidence. One* day when he had 
treated him with too much asperity, Tom, who waa 
not without pride and spirit^ went off in a passion ; 
fout he had hardly reached home, when Frank, who 
had been s«it after him, delivered this note : — '^ Come, 
come, dear Davies, I am always sorry when we quarrd ; 
send me word that we are friends." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, E8Q» 
" DEAR SIR, 

'' Your anxiety about my health is very firiendly, 
and very agieeable with your general kindness. I 
have, indeed, had a very frightful blow. On the 1 7th 
of last month, about three in the morning, as near aa 
I can guess, I perceived myself almost totally deprived 
of speech. I had no pain. My organs were so ob- 
structed that I could say no, but could scarcely say 
yes. I wrote the necessary directions, for it pleased 
God to spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden 
and Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which I 
discovered my own disorder, and that in which I sent 
for the doctors, I had, I believe, in spite of my sur- 
prise and solicitude, a little sleep, ana Nature began 

r I 

1 Poor Derrick, however, though he clid not himse2f*int«>dcMc 
me to Dr. Johnson as he promiaed, had the merit of introduoiaf 
me to Davies, the immediate intioductor. 
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to renew its operations. They came and gare the 
directions which the disease required^ and from that 
time I have been continually improving in articulation. - 
I can now speak, but the nerves- are weak, and I 
cannot continue discourse. long; but strength, I hope, 
will return. The physicians consider me as cured. 
I was last Sunday at church. ' On Tuesday I took 
an airing to Hampstead, and dined with the club, 
where Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against 
my opinion, was rejected.^ I designed to go next 
week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, where I pur- 
pose t6 stay about ten days, and then try soi^e other 
air.' I have many kind invitations. Your brother 
has very frequently inquired after me. Most of my 
friends have, indeed, been very attentive. « Tbank 
dear Lord Hailes for his present. 

'^ I hope you found at your ]:etum every thing gay 
and prosperous, and your lady, in particular, quite 
recovered and confirmed. Pay her my respects. I 
am, dear sir,j 

^^ Your most humble servant, 
« London, July 3, 1783." ^^ SA^f. JoHNSOnV* 

'^TO MBS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
" DEAR MADAM, 

'^ The account which you give of your health is 
but melancholy. May it please God to restore you. 
My disease affected my speech, and still continues, in 
some degree, to obstruct my utterance ; my voice is 
distinct enough for a while; but the organs being 
still weak, are quickly weary: but in other respects I 
, am, I think, rather better than L have lately been ; 
and can let you know my state without the help of 
any other hand. ' 

1 His Tjordship was soon after chosen, ?md u now a member of 

THIS CLU». 
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'^In tbe opiaion of my friends, and ia mj own, ( 
am gradually mending. The physicians consider mf 
as cured^ and I had leave four days ago^ to wash the 
cantharideS'from my head. Last Tu^day I dined at 

THE CLUB. 

^ I am going next week into Kent^ and purpose to 
change the air frequently this summer; whether I 
«ha]l wander so far as Staffordshire I cannot tell.. I 
should be glad to come. Return my thanks to Mrs. 
Cobb^ and Mr. Pearson^ and all that hare shewn at« 
tention to me. 

" Let. us^ my dear, pray for one another, and con- 
sider our sufferings as notices mercifully given us to 
prepare ourselves for another state. 

" I live now but in a melancholy way. My old 
iriend Mr. Levett is deady who lived with me in the 
house, and was useful and companionable ; Mrs. Des- 
moulins is gone away; and Mrs. WilHams is so much 
decayed, that she can add little to another's gra- 
tifications. The world passes away, and we are pass- 
ing with it; but there is, doubtless, another worlds 
which will en^ctfe for ever. Let us all fit ourselves 
for it. I am, &c. 
** LoBdoQ, July 6, 1783." ^^ SajW, Johnsom.'* 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe at- 
tack with wonderful quickness ; so that in July h^ 
was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Ro* 
Chester, where he passed about a fortnight, and made 
little excursions as^ easOy- as at any time of his ]ifi». 
^n August he went as far as the neighbourhood c^ 
Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq. 
a gentleman whom I have heard him praise for exV 
emnlary religiouS^ order in his family. In his diary I ^ 
fina a short but honourable mention of this visit :— ^ 
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*^ August 28, I came to Heale without fatigue. 30. 
I am entertained quite to my mind.'* ^ 



" TO DR. BROCKLESBY. 



<' DEAR 8IE, '* Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. S!9, 1783. 

'' Without appearing to want a just sense of 
your kind attention, I cannot omit to give an account 
of the day which seemed to appear 'in some sort pe- 
rilous. I rose at live, and went out at six; and 
having reached Salisbury about nine, went forward a 
few miles in my friend's chariot. I was no more 
wearied with the journey, though it was a high- 
hung, TOUgh coach^ than I should have been forty 
years ago. We shall now see what air will do. The 
country is all a plain ; and the house in which I am^ 
so far as I can judge from my window, for I write 
before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant. 

I [In his letter to Mrs. !thTale, written on the 13th of August, 
ire find the following melancholy paragraph : 

f^ I 9ni now hroken with disease, without the alleviation of 
familiar friendship or domestick society : I have no middle state 
between clamour and »lence, between gener&l conversation and 
self-tormenting solitude. Levett is dead, and poor Williams is 
making haste to die : I know not if she will ever more come out 
of her chamber.'* » 

In a subsequent letter (August 26) he adds, ^^ Mrts. Williams 
fancies now and then that she grows better, but her vital powers 
appear to be slowly burning out. Nobody thinks, however, that 
she will very soon be (mite wasted,- and as she sufi^is me to be of 
very little use to her, I haye determined tO'pass some time with 
Mt» Bowles near Salisbury, and haVe taken a place for Thursday. 

^' Some benefit m^y be perhaps received from change of air, 
fome from diange oT company, and some fronr mere change of 
place* It is not easy to grow well in a chamber whtire one has 
long been sick, and where eveiy thing wen, and every person 
0peddng, revives and impresses images of paim ' Though it be 
true, that no man can run away from himself, yet he may escape 
from many causes of useless uneasiness. That the tnind u Us ovfrn 
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'' Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs* 
Williams ; it is great consolation to the well^ and still 
greater to the sick^ that they find themselves not 
neglected; and I know that you will be desirous of 
giving comfort, even where you have no great hope of 
giving help. 

^' Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find 
that by the course of the post I cannot send it before 
the thirty-first. I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. ^ 
Williams,* which affected him a good deal. Though 
for several years her temper had not been complacent, 
she had valuable qualities, and her departure left a 
bUnk in his house. Upon this occasion he, according 
to his habitual course of piety, composed a' prayer.* 

f»2ace, is the boast of a fallen angel that had learned to lie. Ex- 
ternal locality has great effects, at least upon all embodied beings. 
J hope this Uttle journey will afford me at least some suspense of 
melancholy.'* M.] ' ♦ 

1 [In Ins letter to Miss Susanna Thrale, Sept 9, 1783, he thus 
writes : '•*' Pray shew mamma this passage of a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby. ^ Mrs. 'Williams, from mere inanition, has at length 
paid the great debt to nature about three o'clock this morning 
(Sept 6.) She died without a struggle, retaining her faculties to 
die very last, and, as she expressed it, having set her house in 
order, was prepared to leave it, at the last summons of nature.'' 

In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept 22, he adds, *•*' Poor Wil- 
liams has, I hope, seen the end of her afflictions. She acted with 
prudence, and she bore with fortitude. She has left me.. 

'* Thou thy weary task hast done. 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages." ' 

Had she had godd humour and prompt elocution, her universal 
curiosity and comprdiensive knowledge would have made her the ' 
ddight of aU that knew her. She has left her little to your cfa»- 
rity-EchooL" JM.1 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 226. ' 
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I ghall Iiere insert a few pardculyrs coucerBing 
him, with which I haive been faFoured by one of .his 
friends. 

" He had once conoeired the design of writiiig the 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, saying, that he thought it 
must be highly curious to trace his extraordinary 
rise to the supreme power, from so obscure a begin- 
ning. He at length laid aside his. scheme, on dis^ 
covering that all that can be told of him is already in 
print; and that it is impracticable to procure any 
authentick information in addition to what the world 
is already possessed of/ 

'^ He had likewise projected, but at what part of 
bis li^e is not known, a work to shew how small a 
quantity of real fiction there is in the world ; and 
that the same images, with very little variation, have 
served all the authours who have ever written." 

'' Hia thoughts in the latter part of his life were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. He 
often muttered these, or such like sentences : ^ Poor 
man ! and then he died.* " 

'' Speaking of a certain literary friend, ^ He is a 
very pompous puzzling fellow (said he) ; he lent me 
a letter once that somebody had written to him, no 

] [Mr. Mabme obferves, << This, however, was entirely a 
mistake, as appears from the Memoirs published by Mr. Noble- 
Had Jd[^l8on been furnished with the materials which the^ in- 
dustiy of that gentleman has procured, and with. others which, it 
is believed, are yet preserved in manuscript, he would, without 
doubt, have prodnbed a most valuable and curious histoiT of 
CromweU*s life.'* 

[I may add, that, had Johnson given us a Life of Cromwell, 
we should not have been disgusted in nun)berless instances with— 
" Mj Lord Protector'* and »< My Lady PaoTECTRESs;" aad 
eertaiblf the brutal ruffian who prended in the bkxidy asaemb^ 
that murdered their sovereign, would have been characterised by 
very difioroit epithets than those whidi an applied to him In ihas 
work, where we find him described as ^^ the. aoi«D and ssTEm- 
MINED Bradshaw.*' M.] 
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matter what it was about; but he wanted to have 
the letter back^ and expressed a mighty value for it ; 
lie hoped it was to be met with again^ he would not 
lose it for a thousand pounds. I laid my hand upon 
it soon afterwards^ ana gave it him. I believe I said^ 
I was very glad to have met with it. O, then he did 
not know that it signified any thing. So you see> 
when the letter was lost it was worth a thousand 
pounds^ and when it was found it was not worth a 
ferthing.' " 

' " The style and character of his conversation is 
pretty generally known ; it was certainly conducted 
in conformity with a precept of Lord Bacon, but it is 
not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity was either 
perceived or intended by Johnson. The precept al- 
luded to is as follows : ' In all kinds of speech; either 
pleasant, gnive, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to 
speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily : 
because hasty speech confounds the memory, and ' 
oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drivtes a man 
either to stammering, a non-plus, or harping on that 
which should follow; whereas a slow roeech con*>^ 
firmeth the memory, addeth a conceit or wisdom to 
the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech and coun- 
tenanee.' * Dr. Johnson's method of conversation was 
certainly calculated to excite attenti<m, and to amuse 
and instruct (as it happened), without wearying ox 
confusing his company. He was always most per- 
fectly clear and perspicuous ; and his language was so 
accurate, and his sentences so neatly constructed, that 
his conversation might have \been all printed without 
any correction. At the same time, it was easy and 
natural ; the accuracy of jt had no appearance of la- 
bour, consU'ai^t, or stiffiiess ; he seemed more correct 

I [Hints for Civil Conversation.-.B80(m'8 Worksy 4to. voL i, 
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than others, by the force of habit, and the customary 
exercises of his powerful mind." 

" He spoke often in praise of French literature. 
' The French are excellent in this (he would say), 
they hate a book on every subject.' From what he 
had seen of them he denied them the praise of su- 
perior politenes», and mentioned, with very visible 
disgust, the custom they have of spitting on the 
floors of their apartments* ^ This (said the Poctor) 
is as gross a thing as can well be done; and one 
wonders how any man, or set of men, can persist in 
so offensive a practice for a whole day together ; one 
ahould expect that the first effort towards civilization 
would remove it even among savages.' " 

^^ Baxter's ^ Reasons of the Christian religion,' he 
thought contained tl^e best collection of the evidences 
of the divinity of the Christian system." 

'' Chymistry was always an interesting ^rsuit 
with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire, he 
attended some experiments that were made by a phy- 
sician at Salisbury, on the new kinds of air. In the 
course of the experiments frequent mention being 
Boade of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his brows, 
and in a stem liianner inquired, ' Why do we hear so 
much of Dr. Priestley?' * He was very properly an- 

1 I do not wonder at Johnson^s displeasure when the name of 
Dr. Priestley was mentioned ; for I know no writer who has heen 
suffered to publish more pernicious doctrines. 1 shall instance only 
three. First, Materialitm; by which mind is denied to human 
nature ; which, if beUered, must deprive us of every elevated prin- 
einle. Secondly, NecestUy ; or iie doctrine that every action, 
whether good or bad, is induded in an undiangeable and unavoid- 
able system ; a notion utterly subversive of moral government. 
Thirdly, that we have no reason to think that the future world, 
(whidi, as he is pleased to in/brm us, will be adapted to our merefy 
improved nature), wiU be materially different from thit; which, if 
beUeved, would sink wretched mortals into despair, as they could 
no longer hope for the ^^ rest jthat remaineth for the people of 
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vwereA, ' Sir, because we are indebted to him for these 
important discoveries.' On this Dr. Johnson ap- 
peared well content ; and replied, ^ Well, well, I be^ 
lieye we are; aiid let every man have the honour he 
has merited.' " 

^' A friend was one day, about two years before his 
death, struck with some itistanee ot Dr. Johnson's 
great candour. ^ Well, sir (said he), I will always 
say that you^are a very candid man.' — ' Will you? 
{replied the Doctor) ; I doubt then you will be very 
singular. But, indeed, sir (continued he), I look 

Oon," or for that happSnesB which is revealed to us as something 
beyond our present conceptions ; but would feel themselves doomed 
to a continuation of the uneasy state under which thev now groan. 
I say nothing of the petulant intemperance with which he du^ to 
insult the venerable establishments of bis country. 

As a specimen of his writings, I shall quote the following pas- 
sage, which appears to me equ^y absurd and iminnus, and which 
might have beoi retorted upon mm by (he men who were prose- 
cuted for burning his house. ^^ I cannot (says he), as a neceua- 
Han [meaning necesiitariari]^ hate any man ; bediuse I consider 
him as 5d«^, in all respects, just what Ood has made him to he; 
and also as doing with retpect to me^ nothing )mt what he was 
expretdy designed andappointed to do: OoB bchig the only cauM^ 
and men nothing more than the inttttment* in his hands to 
execute atfAw^ofiirtf.*'— Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity, 
p. 111. 

The Reverend Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to suppose that 
Jyr. Johnson not only endured^ -hut almost soHdted,, an interview 
with Dr. Priestley, In justice to Dr. Johnson, I dedaie my firm 
belief that he never did. My illustrious friend was particular^ 
lesohite in not giving countenance to men whose writings he con- 
sidered as pernicious to society. I was present at Oxford when 
Dr. Price, even before he nad rendered himself ao generally 
obnoxious by his zeal for the -French revolution, came into a com- 
pany where Johnson was, who instantly left the room. Much 
more would he have reprobated Dr. Priestley. 

Whoever wishes to see a perfect delmeation of this Literary 
Jack of aii Trades, may find it in an ingenious tract, entitled, 
" A ffMUJiT, WH0LE-L|EKGTa OP Da. Pkixstley," ptinted 
for Rivingtoiis in 8t Psul^ Ghurch-yaid. 
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upoh myself to be a man very much inisunderstood. 
I am not an uncandid^ nor am I a severe man. I 
sometimes say more than I mean^ in jest ; and people 
are apt to believe me serious: however^ I am more 
candid than I was when I was younger. As I know 
more of mankind^ I expect less of them, and am ready 
now to call a man a good man, upon easier terms thain 
I was formerly.' ** 

On his return from Heale he Wrote to Dr. Btimey. 
— " I came home on the 18th of September^ at noon, 
to a very disconsolate house. You and I. have lost 
our friends; but you have more friends at home. 
My domestick companion is taken from me. She is 
much missed, for her acquisitions were many, and 
her curiosity universal ; so that she partook of every 
conversation. I am not well enough to go much out ; 
and to sit> and eat> or fast alone, is very wearisom^. 
I always me^n to send my compliments to all the 
ladies." 

His fortitude and patience met with severe trials 
during this year* 'the stroke of the palsy has been 
related circumstantially; but he was also aiilicted 
with the gout, and was besides troubled with a com- 
plaint which not only was attended with immediate 
inconvenience, but threatened him with a chirurgical 
operation, from which most men would shrink. The 
complaint was a sarcoceie, which John]9on bore mth 
uncommon firmness, and was not at all frightened 
while he looked forward to amputation. He was at- 
tended by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. I have 
before me a letter of the SOth of July this year^ to 
Mr. Cruikshank, in which he says, " I am going to 
put myself into your hands:" and another, accom- 
panying a set of nis " Lives of the Poets," in which 
ne says, '' I beg your acceptance of these volumes, as 
An acknowledgement of the great favours which you 
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have bestOTTed on^ sir^ your most obHged and most, 
' humble serFant/' I have in my possession several 
. more letters from bim to Mr. Cruiksbank^ and also to 
Dr. Mudge at Plymouth^ wbich it would be improper 
to insert^ as tbey are filled witb unplea^ng technical 
details. I sball^ however^ extract n-om his letters to 
Dr. Mudge such passages as shew either- a felicity of 
expression^ or the undaunted state of his mind. 

*' My conviction of your skill, and my belief of 
your friendship^ determine me to entreat your opinion 
and advice." — " In this state I with great earnest- 
ness desire you to tell me what is to be done. Ex- 
cisioii is 'doubtless necessary to the cure^ and I know 
not^any means of palliation. The operation is doubt- 
less painful^ but is it dangerous ? The pain I hope to 
endure witb decency; but I am loth to put life into 
much hazard.** — " by representing the gout as an 
antagonist to the palsy^ you have said enough to make 
it welcome. This is not strictly the first fit, but I 
hope it is as good as the first ; for it is the second 
that ever confined me ; and the first was ten years 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this." — ^' Write, 
dear sir, what you can to inform or encourage me« 
The operation is not delayed by any fears or objections 
of mine." 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" You may very reasonably charge me with in- 
sensibility of your kindness, and that of Lady Rotbes, 
since I nave suffered so much time to pass without 
paying any acknowledgement. I now, at last, return 
my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner I ought to 
fell you. I went into Wiltshire as soon as I well 
could, and was there mucl> employed in palliating my 
own malady. Disease produces nluch selfishness. A 

YOL. V. . ** 



^ 
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man in pain is looking after ease ; ibid lets moet oik& 
things go as chance shall dispose of .them. In die 
mean time 1 have lost a companion/ to whom I haw 
had recourse for domestick amusement for thirtjr 
years^ and 'whose variety of knowledge never was 
exhausted; and now return to a habitation vacant 
and desolate. I carry about a very troublesome and 
dangerous complaint^ which admits no cure but l^ 
the chirurgical' knife. Let me have your prayers. 
I am, &c. 
" London, Sept 29, 1783.»' " Sam. Johnson." 

Happily the complaint abated without his being 
put to the torture of amputation. But we must surely 
admire the manly resolution which he discovered, 
while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, " The 
gout has within these four days come upon me with 
a violence which I never experienced before. It made 
me helpless as an in^t."--^And in another, havmg 
mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says, — ^* whose death 
following that of Levett, has now made my house a 
solitude. She left her little substance to a charity- 
school. She is, I hope, where there is neither dark-' 
ness, nor want, nor sorrow." 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his 
health, and mentioned that " Baxter's Anacreon, 
which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I find, 
collated by my father in 17^7^ with the MS. belong- 
ing tq the University of Leyden, and he has made a 
number of Notes upon it. Would you advise me to 
publish a new edition of it ?" 

His answer was dated September 30. — " You should 
not make your letters such rarities, when you know, 
or might know, the uiiiform state of my heaJlh. It 

1 Mn. Anna WiOumt. 
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is very long siiioe I heard from you ; and that I have 
not ansWiSred is a very insufficieat reason for the 
sflenoe of a friend.— ^Your Anacreon is a very un- 
common book; neither London nor Cambridge can 
supply a copy of that edition. Whether it should be 
reprinted^ you cannot do better than consult Lord 
Hailes. — ^Besides my constant and radical disease^ I 
kave been for these ten days much harassed with 
the gout ; but that has now remitted. I hope Goi> 
will yet gramt me a little longer life^ and make me 
less unfit 1:6 appear before him." 

He this autumtr received a visit from the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddbns. He gives this account oi it in one of 
his letters to Mrs. Thralcj [October 27j: — " Mrs. 
Siddons^ in ber visk^ to me, behffired wkh great mo* 
desty and propriety, and left notinng behind her to 
be censured of de^^sed. Neither praise nor money^ 
the two pow erM corrupters of mankind;, seem to 
have diepraved her. I shaQ be glad to see her again. 
Her brother Kemble caDs on me, and pleases me very 
well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays t «ad she 
told" me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Constance, Catharine, and Isabella, in 
Shak^are." 

Mr. Eemble hes fkvoored me widi the followifig 
minute of what passed at this visit. 

'* When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there 
happened td be no chair ready for her, wbich he ob^ 
serving, said with a smile, ' Madam, you who' so often 
oecastou a want ai seats to other people, / will the 
more ea8% excuse the want of one yourself.' 

'' Ebving placed bimself by her, he with great 
good humour entered upon a consideration of the 
£nglx^ drama; and, among other inquiries, par- 
ticoJarly asked her which of Shakspeare's characters 
she was rawst pleased with. Upon her answering 
that she thought the character of Queen Catharine, 
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in Henry the Eighth, the most natural :— ^^ I think 
80 too^ madam (said he) ; and whenever you perfonn 
it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre myself/ 
Mrs. Siddons promised she would do herself the ho- 
nour of acting his favqurite part for him ; but many 
circumstances happened to prevent the Representation 
of King Henry the Eighth during the Doct<»*'s life. 

" In the course of the evening he thus gave his 
opinion upon the merits of some of the principal per- 
formers whom he remembei^ to have seen upon the 
stage. * Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of rage, and 
Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness of humour, I have 
never seen ecrualled.. What Clive did best, she did 
better than Garrick ; but could not do half so many 
things well ; she was a better rcnnp than any I ever saw 
in nature. — Pritchard,in common life, was a vulgar 
ideot ; she would talk of her gotond; but, when she 
appeared upon the stage, seemed to be inspired by 
gentility and understanding. — I once talked with 
Colley Gibber, and thought him ignorant of the prin- 
cij^es of his art. — Garrick, madam, was no dedaimer ; 
there was not one of his own scetie-shifters who could 
not have spoken To be, or not to 6f, better than he 
did ; yet he was the only actor I ever saw, whom I 
could call a master both in tragedy and comedy ; 
though I liked him best in comedy. A true con- 
ception of character, and natural expression of it, 
were his distinguished excellencies.' Having expa- 
tiated, with his usual force and eloquence, on Mr. 
Garrick'^ extraordinary eminence as an actor, he con- 
cluded with this compliment to his social talents; 
' And after all, madam, I thought him less to be 
envied on the stage than at the head of a table.'" 

JohnsoD, indeed, had thought more upon the sub- 
ject of acting than might be generaUy supposed* 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, '^ Are 
yon, sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe ypur^ 
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•elf transformed into the very character yoa repre^ 
sent?" Upon Mr. Kemble's answering — ^ttiat he had 
never felt so strong a persuasion himself; ** To iie 
sure not, sir (said Johnson) ; the thing is impossible. 
And if Garrick really beueyed himself to be that 
monster, Richard the Third, he deserved to be hanged 
ercry time he performed it.'* ' 

^^' TO MUS. LUCY PORTER, IN LTCHFIELD. 
*^ DEAR MADAM, 

'* The death of poor Mr. Porter, of which your 
maid has sent an account, must have very much sur- 

] My worthy fiiend, Mr. dcitm Nzcfaols, was present when Mi. 
Penderson, the actor, paid a yimt to Dr. Johnson ; and was re- 
ceived In a very courteous manner.— See *•*' Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,** June 1791. 

I found among Br. Johnson's papers, the following letter to 
him, from the celebrated Mrs. Bdlamy : 

" TO D». JOHNSOK. 

<^ Tlie flattering remembrance of the paitiality you honoured 
me with, some years ago^ as well as the humanij^ you afe known 
to possess, has encouraged me to solicit your patronage at my 
Benefit. 

(' By a long Chaneery suit, and a complicated train of unfor- 
tunate events, I am reduced to the greatest disteess ; which obliges 
me, once more, to request the indulgence of the publick. 

*^ Oiye me leave to solicit the honour of you company, and to 
aatnre jrou, if you grant my request, the gratification I mall fed, 
fyam being patroni^ by Dr» Johnson^ wm be infinitely supexiour 
to any advantage that may arise from the Benefit ^ as I am, with 
the profoundest respect, sir, 

*' Your moM obedient, humUe servant, 
** Ko. 11, Dukeatreet, St James's, '* G. A. Bellamy.^ 

, « May II, 1783." 



I am happy in recording these particulars, which prove that my 
iUustrious friend lived to think much more favourably «f Players 
tlian he appears to have done in the early part of his life. 

m3 . 



> . 
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prised you. The death pf a friend is almost always 
unexpected : we do not liive to think of it, and there- 
fore are not prepared for its coming. Hi was, I 
think, a religious man, and therefore that his end was 
happy. 

",, Death has likewise visited my mournful habita- 
tion. Last montli died Mrs. Williams, who had been 
to me for thirty years in the place> of a sister : her 
knowledge was great, and her conversation pleasing. 
I now live in cheerless solitude. 

" My two last years have past under t^ie pressure 
of successive diseases. I have lately had the gout 
with some severity. But I wonderfully escaped the 
operation which I mentioned, and am upon the whole 
restored to health beyond my own expectation. * 

" As we daily see our friends die round us,- we that 
are left must cUng closer, and, if we can do nothing 
more, at least pray for one another ; and remember, 
that as others die we must die too, and prepare our- 
selves diligently for the last great trial. I am, madam, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Bolt^court, ileet-street, " Sam. Johnson."! 

Nov. 10, 1783." 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention of one 
of his friends has been discovered by the publication 
of Mrs. Thrale's collection of Letters. In a letter to 
one of. the Miss Thrales,* he writes, " A friend, whose 
name I will tell when your mamma has tried to guess 
it, sent to my physician to inquire whether this 
long train of illness had brought me into difficulties 
for want of money, with an invitation to send to him 
for what occasion required. , I shall write this night 
to thank him, having no need to borrow." And 
afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, '^ Since you 

1 Vol. II. p. 328. 
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cannot guess, I will tell you, that the generous man 
was Gerard Hamilton. I returned him a very thank- 
ful afad respectfiil letter." » 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, 
and he has been so obliging as to let me have John- 
son's letter to him upon this occasion, to adorn my 
collection. 



t< 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GERARD 

HAMILTON. 



tf 



DEAR SIR, 



Your kind inquiries after my affairs, and your 
generous offers, have been communicated to me by 
Dr. Brpcklesby. I return thanks with great sincerity, 
having lived long enough to know what gratitude is 
due to such friendship; and entreat that my refusal 
may not be imputed to sujlenness or pridel I am, 
indeed, in no want. Sickness is, l)y the generosity of 
my physicians, of little expense to me. But if any 
unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, 
dear sir, how dieerfidly I can be obliged to so much 
liberality^ 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most obedient, 

'^ And most humble servant, 
" Novembcar 19, 1783." « Sam. Johnson." 

I find in this, as m former years, notices of his kind 
attention to Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the humble 
station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow-hill, was a 
woman of excellent good sense,- pious, and charitable.* 
She told me, she had been introduced to him by Mrs.' 

1^ VoL II. p. 342. 

2 [In his Will Dr. Johnson left her a hook <^ at her election, to 
keepasatoken ofrememhrance." M.] 

[This excellent woman died September 13, 1781^9 aged 74. A.C.] 
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Masters^ tbe po^tess^ whose volumes he revised^ and, 
it is said^ illuminated here and there with a ray (^ 
his own geniu^ Mrs. Gardirier was ver^ zealous for 
the support of the Ladies* charity-school m the parish 
of St Sepulchre. t%, is confined to females ; and, I 
am told, it afforded a hint for the story dl Bettw 
Broom in " The Idler." Johnson this year, I fin^ 
obtained for it a sermon from the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Shifdey, whom he, in one of his letters t» 
Mrs. Thrale, characterises as " knowing and con- 
versible ;* and whom all who knew his Lordship, 
even those who differed from him in politicks, re- 
member with much respect.- 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, en- 
titled " The Father's Revenge," some of his Lord- 
ship's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to prevail on 
Dr. J(^nson tp read and give his opinion of it, which 
he accordingly ' did, in a letter to that lady. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds having informed me that this letter 
was in Lord Carlisle's possession, though I was not 
fortunate enough te have the honour of being known 
te his Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy of 
literature, I wrote to him, requesting the ikvour of a 
popy of it, and to be permitted to insert it in my life 
of Dr. Johnson. His Lordship was so good as to 
comply with my request, and has thus enabled me to 
enrich my work with a very fine piece of writing, 
which displays both the critical skill and politeness 
of my illustrious friend; and perlu^ the curiqsttj 
which it will excite, may induce the noble and elegant 
Authour to gratify the world by the publication * of 
a performance, of which Dr. Johnson has spoken in. 
such terms. 

1 A few copies only of this tragedy have been pnnted, and givoi 
to the aathour^s frxeiiaj. 
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" TO MJIS. CHAPONE. 
^' MADAM^ 

'^ By sending the tragedy to me a second time^* 
I think that a very honourable distinction has been 
shewn me^ and I did not delay the perusal^ of which 
I am now to tell the effect. 

*' The construction oi the play is not completely 
regular ; the stage is too often vacant^ and the scenes 
are not sufficiently connected. This, howerer, would 
be called by Dryden only a mechanical defect ; which 
takes away Httle from the power of the poem, and 
which is seen rather than felt. 

'^ A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, 
wish some words changed, and some lines mbre vi- 
gorously terminated. But from such petty imper- 
Ltions what writer was erer free? ' 

'^ The general form and force of the dialogue is of 
more importance. It seems to want that quickness 
of reciprocation which characterises the English drama, 
and is not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

'^ Of the sentiments, I remember not one that I 
wished omitted. In tlie imagery I cannot forbear to 
distinguish the comparison of joy succeeding grief to 
light rushing on the eye accustomed to darkness. It 
seems to have all that can be desired to make it please,* 
It is new, just, and delightful.* 

'* With the characters, either as conceived or 'pre- , 
served, I have no fai|lt to^nd ; but was much in- 

1 Dr. Johnson having been very ill when ^he tragedy was first 
MDt to him, had dedined the consideration of it. 

2 ^* I oou]4 have bom my woes ; that stranger Joy 

Wounds while it snules : — The long- imprisoned wretch, 
Emerging from tlie night of his damp cell. 
Shrinks from the sun^s bright beams ; and that which flings 
Gladnesi oV all, to him is agony.** 
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clined to congratulate a writer^ wHo^ in defiance of 
prejudice and fashion^ made the Archbishop a good 
man^ and scorned all thoughtless applause^ which a 
vicious churchman would have brought him. 

" The catastrophe is affecting. The Father and 
Daughter both culpable^ both wretchedi and both pe^ 
nitient^ divide between them our pity and our aaxrow, 

*' Thus^ madam^ I have performed what I did not 
willingly undertake^ and could not decently refuse. 
The noble writer will be pleased to remember that 
sincere criticism nought to raise 710 resentment, be- 
cause judgement is not under the controul of will; 
but involuntary criticism, as it has still less of choice^ 
ought to be m6re remote from possibility of offence. 

" I am, &c. 
*< Nov. 28, 1783.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

I consulted him on two questions of a very different 
nature : one, whether the unconstitutional influence 
exercised by the Peers of Scotland in the election €i 
the representatives of the Commons, by meaner of 
fictitious qualifications, ought not to be resisted ;— 
the other. What in propriety and humanity, should 
be done with old horses unable to labour. I gave 
him some account of my life at Auchinleck; and ex- 
pressed my satis&ction that the gentlemen of the 
county had, at two publick meetings, elected me their 
Prceses, or Chairman. 



« 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



'' DEAR SIR, 



*' Like all other men who have great friends, 
you begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; afid 
aU the comfort that I can give you is, by telling you 
that you have probably more pangs to feel, and more 
neglect to suffer. You have, indeed, begun to com- 
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{^intoo 60011 ; and I hope I a»n the otily confidant of 
your discontent. Your friends have not yet had 
feisore to gratify personal kindness; they have hitherto 
been busy in strengthening their ministerial interest. 
If a vacancy happens in Scotland^ give them early 
intelligence: and as you can serve Government as 
powerfully as any of your probable competitors^ you 
may make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

'' Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind 
you delight to talk^ and I hate to hear. Drive all 
^ubh -fancies from you. 

'* On the day when I received your letter, I think, 
the foregoing page was written ; to which one disease 
or another has hindered me from making any addi- 
tions. I am now a little better. But sickness and 
fiolitude press me very heavily. I could bear sickness 
better, if I were relieved from solitude. 

'' The present dreadful confusion of the publick 
ought to make you wrap yourself up in your heredi- 
€ary possessions, which, though less than you may 
wish, are more than you can want ; and in an hour 
of religious retirement return thanks to God, who 
has exempted you from any strong temptation to fac- 
tion, treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 

*' As your . neighbours distinguish you by such 
honours as they can bestow, content yourself with 
your station, without neglecting your profession. 
Your estate and the Courts will find you full employ- 
ment, and your mind well occupied will b^ quiet. 

'' The usurpation of the nobility, for they appa- 
rently usurp all the influence they gain by fraud and 
misrepresentation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps 
your duty, to resist. What is not their own, they 
have only by robbery. 

" Your question about the horsey gives mp more 
perplexity. I know not well what advice to give yo^. 
1 can only recommend a rule which you do not want ; 
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— ^give as littlie pain as you can. I suppose that we 
have a right to their semoe while their strength lasts ; 
what we can do with them afterwards^ I cannot so 
easily determine. But let us consider. Nohody 
denies^ that man has a right first to milk the cow, 
and to sheer the sheep, and then to kill them for his 
tahle. ' May he not, by parity of reason, first work a 
horse, and then kill him the easiest way, that he may 
have the. means of another horse, or food for cows and 
, sheep ? Man is influenced in both cases by different 
motives of self-interest. He that rejects the one 
must reject the other. 

'^ I am, &c. 
" London, Dec. 24, 1783." " Sam. Johnsok.*' 

'^ A happy and pious Christmas ; and many happy 
years to you, your lady, and children." 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before 
his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, 
in which he mentions, '^ I was upwards of twelve 
years acquainted with him, was frequently in his 
company, always talked with ease to him, and can 
truly say,' that I never received from him one rough 
wora." 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged 
in translating the Lusiad, had a dispute of consi&r- 
able length with Johnson^ who, as usual, declaimed 
upon the misery and corruption of a sea life, and used 
this expression : — *^ It had been happy for the world, 
sir, if your hero Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
and Columbus, had never been born, or that their 
schemes had never gone farther than their own ima- 
ginations." — " This sentiment (says Mr. Mickle), 
which is ^ be found in his ^Introduction to the 
World Displayed,' I, in my Dissertation prefixed to 
the Lusiad, have controverted ; and thengn authours 
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are said to be jbad judges of their oiiTii works« I am not 
ashamed to own to a friend^ that that dissertation is 
tay fayourite above all that I ever attempted in prose. 
Next year^ when the Lusiad was published, I waited 
on Dr. Johnson, who addressed me with one of his 
good-humoured smiles : — ^ Well, you hare remem- 
bered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have cited 
me too. You have done your part very well indeed : 
you have made the best of your argument ; but I am 
not convinced yet.' 

'^ Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole 
a proof of that part of the introduction, in which I 
make mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, and other 
well-wishers to the work, begging it might be shewn 
to Dr. Johnson. This wa^ accordingly done ; and in 
placed of the simple mention of him which I had made, 
he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now 
stands. 

'^ Dr. Johnson told me in 1772, that, about twenty 
years before that time, he himself haid a design to 
translate the Lusiad, of the merit of which he spoke 
highly, but had been presented by a number of oth^ 
engagements." 

Mr.-Mickle reminds me in this letter, of a con- 
versation at dinner one day at Mr. Hoole's with Dr. 
Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the King's Bookseller, and 
I, attempted to controvert the mtudm, ^' better that 
ten guilty should escape, th^ one innocent person 
suffer;" and were answered by Dr. Johnson with 
great power of reasoning and eloquence. I am very 
sorry that I have no record of that day : but I well 
recollect my illustrious friend's having ably shewn 
that unless civil institutions ensure protection to the 
innocent, all the confidence which mankind should 
have in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what,' in strict chronological 
arrangement, should have appeared in my account of 

VOL. V. N 
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last jenr ; but may more properly be introduced here> 
the controversy having not been closed till this. Tluf 
Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native of one of the Hebrides^ 
having entertained doubts of the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian, divested himself of national 
bigotry ; and having travelled in the Highlands ami 
Islands of Scotland^ and also in Ireland, in order to 
furnish himself with materialsforaGaelick Dictionary, 
which he afterwards compiled, was so fully satisfied 
that Dr. Johnson was in the right upon-the question, 
that he candidly published a pamphlet, stating his 
conviction, and the. proofs and reasons on which it 
was founded. A person at Edinburgli, of the name of 
Clark, answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and 
much abuse of its authour. Johnson took Mr. Shaw 
un^er his protection, and gave him his assistance in 
writing a reply, which has been admired by the best 
judges, and by many been considered as condnslve. 
A few paragraphs, whidi sufficiently mark their great 
Authour, shall be selected. 

*' My assertions are, fm* the most part, purely 
negative: I deny the existence of Fingal, because in 
a long and curious peregrination through the Gaelick 
regions I have never been able to find it. What I 
could not see myself I suspect to be equally invisible 
to others; and I suspect with the more reason, as 
among all those who have seen it no man can shew it* 

'* Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who 
disbeliev^e the genuineness of Ossian to a blind man. 
Avho should dispute the reality of colours, and deny 
that the British troops are clothed in red. The 
blind man's doubt would be rational, if he did not 
know by experience that others have a power which 
he himself wants: but what perspicacity has Mr. 
Clark which Nature has withheld from me or the 
rest of mankind .^ 

'^ The true state of the parallel must be this. 
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Suppose SL-maxi, with eyes like his neighbours^ was 
told by a boasting corporal^ that the troops^ indeed^ 
wore red clothes for their ordinary dress^ but that 
every, soldier had likewise a suit of black velvety 
whidi he put on when the King reviews them. This 
he thinks strange^ and desires to see the fine clothes, , 
but finds n6body in forty thousand men than can pro- 
duce either coat or waistcoat. One, indeed, has left 
them in his chest at Port Mahon ; another has always 
heard that he ought to have velvet clothes somewhere ; 
and a third has heard somebody say, that soldiers 
ought to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if 
U goes away beMeving that a soldier's red coat is aU 
that he has ? 

** But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed 
or silenced by facts. To overpower contradictions, 
let the soldiet shew his velvet coat, and the Fingalist 
the original of Ossian. 

, " The difference between us and the blind man is 
this : the blind man is unconvinced, because he cannot 
see ; and we, because, though we can see, we find that 
nothing can be shewn." 

Notwithstanding the complication of disordBrs 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did ^lot resigti 
himself to despondency and discontent, but witTl 
wisdom and sj^rit endeavoured to^ console and amnse 
his mind with as many innocent enjoyments as he 
could procure. Sir John Hawkins has mentioned 
the cordiality with which he insisted that such of the 
members of the old club in Ivy-lane as survived, 
should meet again and dine together, which they did, 
twice at a tavern, and once at his house : and in order 
to ensure himself society in the evening for three 
days in the week, he instituted a club at the Essex 
Head, in Essex-street, then kept by Samuel Greaves, 
an oJd servant of Mr, ThraleV 
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'' TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
" DEAR SIR, 

*' It is iDConyenient to me to come out ; I should 
eke have waited on you with an account of a little 
evening Club which we are establishing in Essex- 
street in the Strand, and of which you are desired to 
be one. ^It will be held at the Essex Head, now kept 
by an old servant of Thrale's. The company is nu- 
merous, and, as you will see by the list, miscellaneous. . 
The terms are lax, and the expenses light. Mr. Barry 
was adopted by Dr. Broddesby, who joined with me 
in formilig the plan. We meet thrice a week^ and he 
who misses forfeits two-pence. 

^ '^ If you are willing to become a member, draw a 
line under your name. Return the list. We meet 
for the first time on Monday at eight. 

** I am, &c, 
" Dec 4, 1783.'» " Sam. Johnson." 

It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this Club. 
But when I mention only Mr. Daines Barrington, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nidiols^ 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Faradise, Dr. Horsley, 
Mr. Windham,* 1 shall sufficiently obviate the mis* 
representation of it by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had 
been a low ale-house association, by which Johnson 

1 I was in Scotland when this Club was founded^ and duiing all 
the winter. Johnson, however, declared I should be a member, 
and invoited a word upon the occasion : '' Boswell (said he) is a 
very clubdbk man.^' When 1 came to town,' I was jproposed by 
Mr. Banington, and chosen. I believe tlnnre are few sodettcs 
where there is bitter conversation or more decorum. Several of us 
resolved to continue it after our great founder was removed by 
death. Other members were addra ; and now, above eight years 
«nce that loss, we go on happily. 



was degraded. Johnson himselfy like his namesake 
Old Ben, composed the Rules of his Club. ^ 



'1 Rules. 

<( To-day deep thoughts with me Tesolre to drench 
In mirth, whidi itfter no repenting draws.*'— Miltok. 

'^ The Club shall consist of four-and-twenty* 

<' The meetings shall be on the Monday, Tnursday, and Satur- 
day of every week ; bat in the week before Eastcf there shall be 
no meeting. 

*•} Eiery member is at liberty to introduce a friend once a week, 
but not oftener. ^ 

^^ Two members shall oblige themselves to attend in their turn 
every night from dght to ten, or to procure two to attend in tfaeii' 
room. 

'^ £v^ member present at the Club shall spend at least six* 
pence; and every member who stays away shall forfeit three- 
pence. 

*'*' The master of the house shall keep an account of the absent 
members : and deliver to the President of the night a list of the 
forfeits incurred. 

«« When any member, returns afrer absence, he shall imme- 
diattdy lay down his forfeits; which if he omits to do, the Pre- 
sident shall require. 

^^ There sh^ be no general reckoning, but every num shall ad- 
just his own expenses. 

M ^'he night of indispensable attendance will come to every 
member once a month. Whoever shall for three months together 
omit to attend himself, or by substitution, nor shall make any 
Ajpologv in the fourth month, shall be considered as hating abdi- 
cated me Club. 

^* When a vaeoatiy is to be fflkdi. Hit name of ihe candidate, and 
of the member reoommendinff him,, shall stand in the Club-room 
thiee nights. On the fourm he ma^ be diosen by ballot; six 
niembers at least being present, and two-thirds of the ballot bein^; 
in lus favour ; or the majority, should the numbers not be divisible 
hy three. 

<' The master of the hdaseshiOl give iiofie^ six days before, t« 
«Mii of those members whose turn of necessaiy attendance is come. 

** liie notice may be in these words: — ' Sir, On th^ 

. of ■ ■■ ■ , will be your torn of presiding at the Essex 
Head. Your company is th^^ore earnestly requetSed.' 

*^ One penny diall be left by each member for the waiter.^ 

n3 
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In the end of this year he was seized with a spas- 
modick asthma of such violence^ that be was conffned 
to the house in great pain^ being sometimes obliged to 
sit all night in his chair^ a recumbent posture being 
so hurtful to his respiration^ that he corfld not endure 
lying in bed ; and there came upon him at the same 
tmie that oppressive and htal disease, a dropsy. It 
was a very severe winter, which probably aggravated 
his complaints ; and the solitude m which Mr. Levett 
and Mrs. Williams had left him, rendered his life 
very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who still lived, was 
herself so very ill,'that she could contribute very little 
to his relief. He, however, had none of that unsocial' 
shyness which we commonly see in people afflicted 
with sickness. He did not hide his head from the 
world, in solitary abstraction ; he did not deny himself 
to the visits of his friends and acquaintances ; but at 
all times, when he was not overcome by sleep, was 
ready for conversation as in his best days. 

" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN XICHFIElI). 



'<C 



DEAR MADAM, 

'^ You may perhaps think me negligent that I 
have not written to you again upon the lo^s of your 
brother; but condolences and consolations are such 
common ai^d such useless tKings, that the omission of 
them is no great c^me : and my own diseases occupy 
my mind, and engage my care. My nights are 
miserably restless, and my days/ therefore, are heavy. 
I try, however, to hold up my head as high as I can. 
'^ I am sorry that your health is impaired ; perhaps 
the spring and the summer may, in some degree, re- 
iStore it ; but if not, we must submit to the inconve« 

Johnson's definition of a Qub in this sense, in his Dictionary, 
18, ^^ An Assembly of good fellows^ meeting under certain con- 
ditions.*' 
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niencies of time^ as to thd other disjiensatioQS of Eternal 
Goodness. Pray for me, and wnte to me, or let Mri 
Pearson write for you. 

'' I atai, &c. 
" liO&aoD, Nov. 29, 1783." " SaM. JohnsoN." 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the life of 
Samuel Johnson, a year in which, although passed 
in severe indisposition, he nevertheless gave many 
evidences of the continuance of those wonderous 
powers Qf mind, which raised him so high in the in- 
tellectual world. His conversation and his letters of 
this year were in no respect inferiour to those of 
former years. 

The following i« a remarkable proof of his being 
alive to the most minute curiosities of literature. 

" TO MR. DILLY, BOOKSELLER^ IN THE POULTRY. 
'^ SIR, 

*' There is in the world a set of books which 
used to be sold by the booksellers on the bridge, and 
which I must entreat you to procure me. They are 
ealied Burton's Books ;^ the title of one is Admirable 

I [Tlie following fist comprises several of these books ; but pro- 
bably Is moomplete : 

1. Historical Remarqties on London and Westminster 1601 

2. Wan in Eo^and, Scotland, and Ireland 1681 
a Wonderful Prodigies ]68r 

4. "EsigasAi Empire in America 1685 

5. Smprising Mirades of Nature and Art 1686 

6. History of Scotland and Ireland *1685 

7. Nine Worthies of the World 1687 

8. The English Hero, or Sir FrAnds Drake 1687 

9. Memorable Accidents, and unheard-of Transactions - 1693 

10. History of OKver CromweU 1698 

11. Unpaiafieled Varieties 1699 
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Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonderi in England^ I 
believe there are; itbout fire or six of them ; th^ seem. 
Very'proper to allure backward readers : be so kind aa 
to get them for me^ and send me them with the best 
printed edition of ' Bax,ter's Call to the Unconverted.* - 

^' I am^ &c. 
"Jan. 6, 1784!" " Sam. Johnson.*' 



" TO MR. PERKINfif. 



^^ DEAR SIR, 



t€ 



I WAS very sorry not to see you when you were 
so kind as to call on me ; but to disappoint friendsj^ 
and if they are not very good-natured^ to disoblige 
thenf^ is one of the evils of sickness. If you will 
plea£;6 to let me know which of the afternoons in thi^ . 
week I shall be favoured with another visit by you and 
Mrs. Perkins^ and the young people^ I will take all 
the measures that I can to be pretty well at that time, 
I am^ dear sir^ 

f^ Your mo^t hutnble servant^ 
*' J«n. 21, 1784.'^ '" Sam. Johnson.'^ 

His attention to the Essex-head Club appeara 
from the foHowing letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a 
gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained a great 
regard. 

'^ Tti RICHAHD CLARK^ ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" You will receive a requisition, acxx>rding to 
the rules of the Club, to be at the house as President 
of the night. This turn comes once a month, and 
the member is obliged to attend, or send another in bis 
place. You were enrolled in the Clubjjy my in- 
vitation, and I ought to introduce you ; but as I am 
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hindered by sickness^ Mr. Hoole will rtrj properff 
supply my place as introduct(»}> or yours as Presidents 
I hope in milder weather to be a very constant at» 
tendant - 

'* r am, sir, &c. 
** Jan. 27, 1784." '' Sam'. Johnson." 

'^ You ought to be informed that the forfeits began 
with the year^ and that every night of non-attendance 
incurs the mulct of three-pence, that is, nine-pence 
a week." 

On the 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiously 
inquiring as to his health, and enclosing my '' Letter 
to the People of Scotland, on the. present state of the 
nation." — *^ I trust (said I) that you will be liberal 
enough to make allowance for my differing from you 
on two points [the Middlesex Election, and the 
American War], when my general principles of go- 
Temment are according to your own heart, and when^ 
at a crisis of doubtful event, I stand forth with honest. 
sEeal as an ancient and faithful firiton. My reason for 
introducing those two points was, that as my opinions 
with regard to them Bad been declared at the periods 
when tliey were least favourable, I might have the 
credit of a man who is not a worshipper of ministerial • 
power." • . 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESO* 
'^ DEAR SIR, / 

'^ I HEAR of many inquiries, which your kindness 
has disposed you to make after me. I hate long in- 
vaded you a long letter, which perhaps the imagina- 
tion of its length hindered me from beginning. I 
will, thereftre, content myself with a shorter. 

" Having promoted the institution of a new Club 
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in tike neighbourjbood, at the house of an old serrant 
of ThraJe's, I went thither to meet the company^ and 
was seized with a spasmodick asthma^ so violent^ that 
with difficulty I got to my own house^ in which I 
have been confined eight or nine week^^ and from 
( which I know not when I shall be able to go even to 
church. The asthma^ however^ is not the worst. A 
dropsy gains ground upon me ; my legs and thighs 
are very much swollen with'water^ which I .should be 
content if I could keep there^ but I am afraid that it 
will soon be higher. My nights are very sleepless 
and very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of 
dying. 

'^ My physicians try to make me hope^ that muck 
of my malaay is the effect of cold^ and that some de« 
gree at least of recovery is to be expected from vernal 
breezes and summer suns. If my life is prolonged 
to autumn^ I should be glad to try a warmer climate ;, 
though how to travel with a diseased body^ without a 
eompanion to conduct me^ and with very little money, 
I do not well see. Ramsay has recovered his limbs m 
Italy; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon^ where^ indeed^ 
he died ; but he was^ I believe^ past hope when he 
went. Think for me what I can do. 

'^ I received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you some opinion about it; 
but you will forgive a man strugghng with disease 
his neglect of disputes^ politicks, and pamphlets. Let* 
me h^ve your prayers. My complunents to your 
lady, and young ones. Ask your physicians about 
my case : and desire Sir Alexander Dick to write me 
Iiis opinion. 

** I am, dear sir, &&> 
« Feb. 11, 1784.*» " Sam. Johnson.** 
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*' TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN UOHriBffO. 
" MY DEAREST LOVE^ 

'^ I HAVE been extremely ill of an asthma and 
dropsy, but received, by the mercy of God, sudde^ 
and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the discharge 
of twenty pints of water. Whether I shall « continue 
free, or shall fiU again, cannot be told. Pray for me. 
" Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think 
nothing ' worth our care but how to prepare for it; 
what we know amiss in ourselves let us make haste 
to amend, and put our trust in the nrercy of God, 
and the intercession of our Saviour. I am, dear 
madam, 

^' Your most humble servant, 
•« Feb. 23, 1784." '' Sam. Johnson." 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR. SIR, > , V 

'^ I HAVE just advanced so far towards recovery 
as to read a pamphlet ; and you may reasonably sup« 
pose that the first pamphlet which I read was yours. 
I am very much of your opinion, and, like you, feel 
great indignation at the indecency with wnich the 
King is every day treated. Your paper contains very ' 
considerable knowledge of history and of the consti- 
tution, very properly produced and applied. It will 
certainly raise your character,* though perhaps it may 
not make you a Minister of State. 

1 I sent it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, in which I thai eacpwMed 
{pvself : '^ My principles may appear to you too mooaicbical : but 
J know and am persuaded, they are not inconsistent with the truo 
pnoctples of liberty. Be this as it may, you, sir, are now the 
Fixme Minister, called by the Soverdsn to maintain the right of 
the Crown, as well as tfaoee of the peoj^ against a violent fiictioB* 
As sueh, you are entitled to the warmest support of every ^ood 
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^ X desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once ag^ki^ and 
tell her> that in the letter-case was a letter relating to 
^e, for 'which I will give her, if she is willing to give 
it toe, anothef guinea. The letter is of consequence 
only to toe. 

" I am, dear sir, &c. 
«« London, Feb. 27, 1784." '* Sam. Johnson/' 

In consequence of Johnson's fequest that I should 
a!^ our physicians about his case, and desire Sir 
Alexander Dick to send his opinion, I transmitted 
him a letter from that very amiable Baronet, then in 
his eighty-first year, with his faculties as entire as 
ever ; and mentioned his expressions to me in the note 
accompanying it, — "With my most affectionate wishes 
for Dr. Johnson's recovery, m which his friends, his 
country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ;** and 
at the same time a full ojRnion upon his case by Dr. 
Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the advantagie of 
having passed through the gradations of surgery and 
pharmacy, and by study and practice had attained to 
such skill, that my father settled on him two hundred 
pounds a year for five years, and fifty pounds a year 
during his life, as an honorarium to secure his par- 
ticular attendance. The opinion was conveyed m a 
letter to me, beginning, " I am sincerely sorry for the 
bad state of health your very learned and illustriouB 
friend. Dr. Johnson, labours under at present.** > 

* ■ 

subject in evenr department** He answered, '' I am ex&emdy 
obliged to you n>r the sentiments you do me the honour to ezp^eai, 
and have obsi^rved with great pleasure the z^aloui and able rupport 
given to the Cause of the Publick in the work you were id 
good to transmit to me.** 
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" DEAR SIR, 



TO JAMES tfOSWELL, filSQ. 



^^ Presently ilfter I had sent dway mj last 
letter, I received your kind medical packet. I am 
very much obliged both to you and to- your physicians 
for your kind attention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie 
has sent me an excellent consilium viiedicum, a]l solid 
practical experimental knowledge. I am at present 
in the Opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Brocklesby), as well as my own, going on very 
hopefiilly. I hav6 just begun to take vinegar of 
squills. The powder hurt my stomach so much, that 
it coTild not be continued. 

*' Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks 
foi* his kind letter; and bring with you the rhubarb* 
which he so tenderly offers me. 

*' I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and 
that no evil; either real or imaginary, now distui'bsyou. 

" I am, &c. 
" London, Mardi 2, 1784.'* " Sam. Johnson.^' 

I al^ applied to three of the eminent physicians 
who had chairs in our celebrated school of medicine 
at Edidburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Munro, to 
each of w))i^ I sent the following letter :— < 

" " PEAR SIB, 

'* Dr, Jobnson has been very ill for some time ; 
and in a lettet of anxious apprehension he writes to 
me, ' Ask your physicians about my case.' 

'^ This^ you see, is not authority for a regular con- 

1 Fiom his garden at Prestonfield, .where he. tiidtiTated that 
plant with such success, that he was presented with a. gpld medal 
Dj the Society of London for the Encouragement 0/ Arts, Hanoi' 
tiMtuyes, and'Commerce. 
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sultation : but I hav« no doubt of your readiness tn 
give your advice* to a man so eminent, and who> in 
bis Life of Garth^ has paid your profession a just and . 
elegant compliment : ' I believe every man bas found 
in physicians great liberality and dignity of senti-^ 
ment, very prompt effusions of beneficence^ and will- 
ingness to exert a lu<;rative art^ where jthere is no 
hope of lucre.* 

** Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer 
be bad a stroke of the palsy, from which he recovered 
almost entirely. He had, before that, been troubled 
with a catarrhous cough. This winter he was seized 
with a spasmodick asthma^ by which he has been 
confined to his house for about three months. Dr. 
Brocklesby writes to me^ that upon the least ad-r 
mission of cold, there is such a constriction upon his 
breast, that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is 
obliged to sit up all nighty and gets rest and some- 
times sleep, only by means of laudanum and syrup of 
poppies ; and that there are cedematous tumours in his 
legs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal 
^o the return of mild weather. Dr. Johnson says, 
that a dropsy gains ground upon him ; and he seems 
to think that a warmer climate would do him good. 
I understand he is now rather better, and is using^ 
vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, dear sir> 

" Your most obedient Ibumble servant, 
'« Mttch 7, 1784." " James Boswbll/' 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my 
letter, and its venerable object. Dr. Cullen's worcu 
concerning him were, '' It would give me the greatest 
pleasure to be of any service to a man whwn the 
publick properly esteem, and whom I esteem and 
respect as much as I do Dr. Johnson." Dr. Hope's, 
'^ Few people have a bettjer claim on me than your 
friendj, as hardly a day passes that I do not ask hi» 
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opinion about this or that word." Dr. Munro's, *' I 
most sincerely join you in sympathising with that 
Tery worthy and ingenious character, from whom his 
country has .deriyed much instruction and enter- 
tainment." 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. Brock- 
icshy. Doctors Cullen and Munro wrote their opinions 
and .prescriptions to me, which I afterwards carried 
frith me to London, and, so far as they were en- 
couraging, communicated to Johnson. The liberality 
on one hand, and grateful sense of it (Mi the other, J 
hare great satisfaction in recording. 

^ TO JAMES BOSWKLL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

^ I AM too milch pleased with the attention whidi 
you and your dear laay ' shew to my welfare, not to 
be diligent in letting you know th^ progress which I 
make towards health. The dropsy, by God's blessing, 
has now run almost totally away by natural evflcuatibn; 
imd the asthma, if not irritated by cold, sires me little 
tfouble. While I am writing this^ I hare not any 
sen^tion of debility or disease. But I do not yet 
venture out, baring been confined to the house from 
the thirteenfli of December, now a quarter of a year. 

^' When it will be fit for me to trarel as far ag 
Auchinleck, I am not able to guess ; but such a letter 
as Mrs. Boswell's might draw any man, not wholly 
motionless, a great way. Pray tell the dear lady 
how much her cirility and kindness hare touched and 
gratified me. 

" Our parliamentary tumults hare now begun to 
subside, and the King's authority is in some measure 
re-established. Mr. Pitt will hare great power; b«t 

1 Who had writtei him a vary kind le^pr. 
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jou must remember^ that what he has to g^e, must^ 
at least for some time^ be given to those who gave, 
^.nd those who preserve, his power. A new minister > 
can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; he must, 
till he is settled, think only of extending his interest. 

»• ^^ ^t^ w^ ^v* ^r* •'^ 

. **' If you come hither through Edinburgh, send fw 
Mrs. Stewart, and give for me another guinea for the 
letter in the old case, to whjch I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim, till she gives it me. 

'^ Please to bring fvith you Baxter's Anacreon ; and 
if\ you procure heads of Hector Boece, the historian, 
and Arthur Johnston, the poet, I will put them in 
my room; or any other of the fathers of Scottish 
literature. 

" I wi^h you an easy and happy journey, and hope I 
peed not tell you that you will be welcome to, dear sir, 

^^. Your most affectionate humble servant, 
*' London, March 18, 1784." *' Sam. Johnson.'* 

' I wrote to him, March 28, from York, informing 
him that I had a high gratification in the triumph of 
monarchical principles over aristocrati9al influence, 
in that great county, in an address to the King ; that 
I was thus far on my way to him, but that news of 
the dissolution of Parliament having arrived, I was to 
hasten back to my own county, where I had carried 
an Address t& his Majesty by a great majority, and 
had some intention of being a candidate to represent 
the county in Parliament* 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

., , ^' You could do nothing so proper as to hasten, 
back when you found the Parliament dissolved. With 
the infiue|ic6 which your address must haye gained 
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you^ it may reasonably be expected that your presence 
will be of importance^ and your activity of effect. 

'^ Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure 
Trhich every man feels from the kindness of such a 
friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling; 
that Dr. Brocklesby's account is true^ and that I am^ 
by the blessing of God, wonderfully relieved. 

" You are entering upon a transaction which re* 
quires much prudence. You must endeavour to 
oppose without exasperating; to practise temporary 
hostility^ without {Producing enemies for life. This 
is, perha^, hard to be done ; yet it has been done by 
many, and seems most likely to be effected by opposing 
merely upon general principles, without descending to 
personal or purticular censures or objections. One 
thing I must enjoin you, which is seldom observed in 
the conduct of elections; — I must entreat you to be 
scrupulous in the use of strong liquors. One night's 
ditinkenness may defeat the labours of forty days well 
employed. Be firm, but not clamorous ; be active, but 
not malicious ; and you may form such an interest, as 
may not only exalt yourself, but dignify your family. 

'^ We are, as you may suppose, sm busy here. Mr.^ 
Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and his friends 
say will carry the election. However that be, he will 
certainly have a seat. Mr. Hoole has just told me, 
that the city leans towards the King. 

" Let me hear, from time to time, how you are 
employed, and what progress you make. 

'* Make dear Mrs. !E[M3well, and all the young 
Boswells, the sincere compliments of, dr, your af- 
fectionate humble servant, 
" London, March 30, 1784." ^' Sam. Johnson." 

To Mr. Lan^n he wrote with that cordiality 
which fras, suitable to the long friendship which had 
subsisted between him and that gentleman. ^ ^ 

o 3 
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March 27. " Sihce you left me, I have continuedr 
in my own opinion^ and in Dr. Brockleslby'Sj to grow 
better with reepect to all my formidable and dangerous 
distempers ; though to a body battered and shaken as 
mine has lately been^ it is to be feared that weak at- 
tacks may foe sometimes mischievous. I have, indeed, 
by standing carelessly at an open window, got a very 
troublesome cough, which it has been necessary to 
appease by opium, in larger quantities than I like to 
take, apd I have not found it give way so readily as I . 
expected ; its obstinacy, however, seems at last dis- 
posed to submit to the remedy; and I know not whether 
I should then have a. right to complain of any morbid 
sensation. My asthma is, I am afraid, constitutional 
and inciu'able ; but it is only occasional, and unless it 
be excited by labour or by cpld, gives me no mo- 
lestation, nor does it lay very close siege to life ; for 
Sir John Floyer^ whom the physical race consider aa 
authour of one of the best books upon it, panted on to 
ninety, as was supposed ; and why were we content 
with supposing a fact so interesting, of a mau so con^ 
spiciious ? because^ he corrupted, at perhaps seventy 
or eighty, the register, that he might pass for younger 
than he was. He was not much less than eighty, 
*when to a man of rank who modestly asked his age, 
he answered, ' Go look ;* though he was in generjd a 
man of civility and elegance. 

^^ The ladies^ I find, are at your house all well, ex- 
cept Miss Langton, who will probably soon recover 
her health by light suppers. Letjher eat at dinner 
as shq will, but not, take a full stomach to bed. — Ps^y 
my sincere respects to dear Miss Langton in Lin-i 
colnshire ; let her know that I mean not to break our 
league of friendship, and that I have a set of Lives 
for her, when I have the means of sending it." 

April 8. " 1 am still disturbed by my cough ; but 
what thanks Ijave I not to pay, uhen my cough is th^ 
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most painful sensation that I feel ? and from that I 
expect hardly to be released, while winter continues 
to gripe us with so much pertinacity. The year h«^ 
now advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and 
still there is very little remission of the cold. Wh^n 
wanh weather comes, which surely must come at last, 
I. hope it will help both me and your young lady. 

'' The man so busy about addresses is neither more 
nor less than our own Boswell, who had come as far 
as York towards London, but turned back on the 
dissolution, and is said now to stand for some place. 
Whether to wish him success, his be^t friends hesitate. 

** Let me have your prayers for the completion of 
my recovery : I am npw better than I ever expected 
to have been. May God add to his mercies the grace 
that may enable me to use them according to his wilL 
My comph'm'ents to all." 

April 13. ^^ I had this evening a note from Lord 
Portmore,* desiring that I would give you an account 
of my health. You might have had it with leas cir- 
cumduction. I am, by God's blessing, I believe, free 
from all morbid sensations, except a cough, which is 
only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can have 
no great hope of strength till the weather shall be 
softer. The summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable 
me to support the winter. God, who has so wonder- 
fully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

" Let me inquire in my turn after the state of 
your family, great and little. I hope Lady Rothes 

I 

. } To which Johnson returned this answer. 

<i TO THE RIGHT HOVOTTRABLE EARL OF PORTMQRE. 

" Dr. Johnson acknowledges with great respect the honour 
of Lord Portmore*s notice. He is better than he was; and. will, 
^s his Lordship directs, write to Mr. Langton, 

^^ Boltroourt, ^leet-s^reet, 
Apr. 13, 1784." 



and Miss Langton are both well. That is a good 
basis of c<»iteiit. Then how goes Gewge on with his 
studies ? How does Miss Mary ? And how does my 
own Jenny ? I tliink I owe Jenny a letter^ which I 
will take care to pay* In the mean time tdl her that' 
I acknowledge the debt. 

'^ Be pleased to make my compliments to llielifidies. 
If Mrs. Langton comes to London^ she will favour me 
with a Tisit^ for I am not well enough to go out.** 

TO OZIAS HUM PHKT^* ESQ* 



" SIR. 



'' Mb. Hoolb has told me with what benerolenoa 
you listened to a request which I was almost afraid 
to make^ of leave to a young painter* to attend you 
from time to time in your painting-room^ to see your 
operations^ and receive your instructions. 

" The young man has perhaps good parts^ but has 
been without a regular education. He is my god- 
son^ and therefore I interest myself in his progress 

1 The eminent painter, leprescntatiye of the ancient fionily of 
Homfrey (now Humphiy) in the west of £n|[]and; who, as 
appears from their anns which they-have invaiiably used, have 
been (as I have seen authenticated by me best authority) one of 
those among' the Knights and IJsquires of honour who are repre- 
sented by Holinshed as haying issued from the Tower o£ London 
on coursers apparelled for the justes, accompanied by ladies of 
hunour, leading eyoy one a Kni^t, with a chain of gold, passing 
through the streets of London into Smitfafield, on Sunday, at three 
o'dodc in the afternoon, being the first Sunday after Michaehnaa, 
in the fourteenth year of King Richard the Second. Thisfomdy 
oooe enjoyed large poasessioos, but, like others, have kMt them in 
tiie pioptn of ages. Their bkwd, however, remains to them well 
ascertamed; and they may hope, in the revolution of events, to 
recover that rank in sodehr fin which, in modem times, fortune 
seems to be an indii^iensaUte requisite. 

2 Son of Mr Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of 
books. 
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and sucQess, and shall think myself much feyoured if 
I receive from you a permission to send him. 

" My health is, by God's blessing, much restored, 
but I am not yet allowed by my physicians to go 
abroad; nor, indeed, do I thmk myself yet able to 
endure the weather. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
« April 5, 1784." '' Sam. Johnson^" 



TO THE SAME. 



•^ sik; 



'' The bearer is my god-son, whom I take the 
liberty of recommending to your kindness ; which I 
tope he will deserve by his respect to your excellence, 
and his gratitude for your favours. 

'^ I am, sir, 
'^ Your, most humble servant, 
>* April 10, I7(f4.»^ Sam, Johnson.'* 



TO. the same. 



'' SIK, 



« 



I am very much obliged by your civilities to 
noy god-son, but must beg of you to add to them the 
favour o£ permitting him to see you paint, that he 
may know how a picture is begun, advanced, and 
completed. 

" If he may attend you in a few of your operations, 
I hope he will shew that the .benefit has been pro- 
perly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gra- 
titude; At lea^t I shall consider you ps enlarging 
your kindness to, sir, 

^' Your humble servant, 
>« Mij 31, 1784," " Sam* Johnsqp? ."• 
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^' TO THB REVEREND DR. TAYLOR, ASHBOURNE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

'' DEAR SIR, 

*' What can be the l*ea9on that I hear nothing 
from you ? I hope nothing disables you from writing. 
What I have seen, and what I have felt, gives me 
reason to fear every thing. Do not omit giving me 
the comfort of knowing, that after all my losses I 
have yet a friend lefl. 

" 1 want every comfort. My life is very solitary 
and very cheerless. Though it has pleased God 
wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, I am yet 
Very weak, and have not passed the aoor since the 
13tii of December. I hope for some help from warm 
weather, which will surely come in time. 

'^ I could not have the consent of the physicians 
to go to church yesterday ; I therefore received the 
holy sacrament lit home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before 
her death. O ! my friend, the approach of death is 
very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and 
round for that help which cannot be had. Yet we 
hope and hope, and fency that he who has lived to- 
day may live to-morrow. But let us leam to derive 
our hope only from God. 

" In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. 

I have no friend now living but you * and Mr. Hector, 

that was the friend of my youth. Do not neglect, 

dear sir, '*' Yours affectionately, 

^ London, Caster-HoniUy, '' SaM. Johnsoh.** 

April 12, 1784.*' 

1 (ThU friend of Johnson^s youth survived him somewhat mors 
thin three yean, baying died February 19, 1788* M.] 
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^'' TO MRS. LUCY PORTBR^ l» UCHFIELD. 

\ 

I 

**^ MY -DEAR, 

" I WRITE to you now, to tell yoa that I am so 
far recovered that on the 21st I went to church, to 
return thanks, after a confinement of more than four 
long months. 

'* My recoYery is such as neither m3r8elf nor the 
physicians at all expected, and is such as that very 
few examples have heen known of the like. Join with 
me, my dear lore, in returning thanks to God. 

'^ Dr. Vyse has heen with [me] this evening: he 
tells me that you likewise have heen much disordered, 
but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
sometime have a cheerful interview.. In the mean 
time let us pray for one another, 

" I am, madam, 

^ Your humble servant, 
<* London, April 26, 1784." '* Sam. Johnson."] 

What follo\vs is a beautiful specimen of his gentle- 
ness and complacency to a young lady his god-child, 
one of the daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, then 
I think in her seventh year. He took the trouble to 
write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling 
printed characters, th^t she might have the satis* 
£iction of reading it herself. The original lies before 
moj but shall be fiuthfiilly restored toner ; and I dare 
say will be preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she 
lives. 

" TO MISS JANE LANGTON, IN ROCHESTER, KENT. 
** MV DEAREST MISS JENNY, 



ti 



I AM Sony that your pretty letter has been so 
ithout being answered; but^ when I am not 



long without being 
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pretty well, I do not always write plain enough for 
young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you 
write so well, and hope that you mind your pen, your 
book, and your needle, for they are ' all necessary. 
Your books will give you knowledge, and make you 
respected ; and your needle will find you useful em- 
ployment when you do not -care to read. When you 
are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in 
learning arithmetick ; jind, above all, that through 
your whole life you will carefully say your prayers; 
and read your Bible. 

" I am, my dear, 

'' Your most humble servant, 
''May 10, 1784.'* " Sam. JohNSON." 



I 



Oh Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and 
next morning had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson 
greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; for a coach 
was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the house 
of his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, where he 
\vent sometimes for the benefit of good air, which, 
notwithstanding his having foim'erly laughed at the 
general opinion upon the subject, he now acknow-^ 
ledged was conducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I foiitad him alone^ 
he communicated to me, with soleinn earnestness, a 
very remarkable circumstance which had happened 
in the courde of his illness, when he was much dis* 
tressed by the dropsy. He had shut himself up, and 
employed a day in particular exercises of religion. — 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a sudden he 
obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up 
to Heaven with grateful devotion. He made no dircfct 
inference from this fact; but from his manner of 
telling it, I could perceive that it appeared to him as 
something more than an incident in the common 
coiirse of events. < For my own part, I have no dift* 
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culty to avow that cast of thinking, which, by many 
modem pretenders to wisdom, is called superstitious ^ 
But here I think even men of dry rationality may 
believe, that thejre was an intermediate interposition 
of divine Providence, and that " the fervent prayer of 
this righteous man" availed. ' 

On Sunday, May 9, I found Colonel Vdlancy, the- 
celebrated Antiquary and Engineer, of Ireland, with 
him.' On Monday, the 10th, I dined with him at 
Mr. Paradise's, where was a large company; Mr. 
BryMit, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne, &c. On 
Thursday, the 1 3th, I dined with him at Mr. Joddrel's, 
with another large company ; the Bishop of Exeter, 
Lord Monboddo,^ Mr. Murphy, &c. 

1 Upon this subject there is a yerj fair and judicious remark in 
the life of Dr. Abemethy, in the first edition of the Biographia 
Britannica^ which I should have been glad to see in his hue which 
has been written for the second edition of that valuable trork. 
'^ To deny ^e exercise of a particular providence in the Deity^s 
government of the world, is certainly impious, yet nodiing uerves 
the cause of the scomer more than an incautious forward zeal in 
determining the particular instances of it." 

In confinnation of my eendments, I am also happy to quote 
that sensible and elegant writer Mf. Melmoth^ in Letter VIII. of 
his collection, ^published under the name of Fitzosbome, '^ We 
may safely assert, that the belief of a particular Providence is 
founded upon such probable reasons as may well justify oyr assent. 
It would scarce, therefore, be wise to renounce an opinion which 
aflS>rds so fimi a support to the soul, in those seasons Wherein 
she stands in most need of assistance, merely because it is not 
possible, in questions of this kind, to solve ever^ difficulty which 
attends them.'' 

2 I was sorry to observe Lord Monboddo avoid any communi- 
cation with Dr. Johnson. I flattered myself that I had made them 
very good friends (see " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 
third edition, page 67)? but unhappily his Lordship had resumed 
and cherished a violent prejudice against my illustrious friend, to 
whom I must do;the justice to say, there was on his part not thee 
ieast^ anger, but a good humoured sportiveness. Nay, though he 
knew of his Lordship's indisposition towards him, he was even 

VOL. V. P 
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On Satoidaj^ May 15, I dined with him at Dr. 
Brocklesbj's^ where were Colonel Valiancy^ Mr. 
Murphy, and that ever-cheerful companion Mr. De- 
vaynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of these ds^js, 
and others on which I saw him, I nare no memorials, 
except the general recollection of his being able and 
animated in conversation, and appearing to relish 
society as much as the youn^st man. D find only 
these three small particulars: — ^When a person was 
mentioned, who said, " I have lived fifty-one years in 
this world, without having had ten minutes of un- 
easiness ; he exclaimed, " The man who says so, lies r 
he attempts to impose on human credulity." The 
Bishop of Exeter* in vain observed, that men were 
very different. His Lordship's manner was not im- 
pressive ; and I learnt afterwards, that Johnscm did 
not find out that the person who talked to him was a 
Prelate ; if he had, I doubt "not that he would have 
treated him with more respect: for once talking of 
George Psalmanazar, whom he reverenced for his 
piety, he said, '^ I should as soon think of contradict- 
ing a Bishop." One of the company provoked him 
greatly by doing what he could least oi all bear, which 
was quotmg something of his own writing, against 
what he then maintained. ^ What^ sir (cried the 
gentleman), do you say to 

*• The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfdt, uncounted, glided by?**'« 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an 
instance of a man who had lived without uneasiness, 
was much offended, for he looked upon such a quota- 
kindly ; as appeared from his inquiriDs of me after him, by an 
abbreviation of hig name, '^ Well, how does Monnyf'* 
. 1 [Dr. John Rots.] 
2 V«ises on thf death of Mr. Levett. 
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tion as uii&ir. His anger burst out in an unjustifiable 
ret<»rt^ insinuating that the gentleman's remark was 
a sally of cbriety ; " Sir, there is one passion I would 
adTise you to command : when you have drunk out 

* that glass, don't drinlf another." Here was exem- 
plified what Gc^dsmith said of him, with the aid of a 
very witty image from one of Gibber's Comedies: 
** There is no arming with Johnson : for if his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the hut-end 
ofit." 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence 
iii the literary world was violently censured for at- 
tacking people by anonymous paragraphs in news- 
papers, ne, from the spirit of contradiction as I 
thought, took up his defence, and said, ^* Come, come, 
this is not so terrible a crime ; he meims only to vex 

' them a little. I do not say that I shoidd do it ; but 
there is a great difference between him and me ; what ' 
ffi fit for Hephaestion is not fit for Alexander."—! 
Another, when I told him that a young and handsome 
Countess h^ said to me, " I should mink that to be 
praised by Dr. Johnson would make one a fool all 
one's life;" and that I answered, ''Madam, I shall 
make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him' ;" 
he said, '' I am too dd to be made a fool; but if you 
BAj I abi made a fool, I shall not deny it. I am much 
pleased with a compliment, especiauy from a pretty 



woman.'' 



On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine spirits, at our Essex-Head Club. He told us, " I 
dinea yesterday at Mrs. Garrick's with Mrs. Carter, 
Miss llannah More, and Miss Fanny Burney. Three 
such women are not to be found : I know not where 
I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is 
miperiour to them all." Boswell. '' What ! had you 
them air to yourself, sir?" Johnson, f' I had them 
all, as much as they were had ; but it might have beefc 
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better had there been more company there." Bos« 
WELL. ^^ Might not Mrs. Montague have been a 
fourth ?" Johnson. " Sir, Mrs. Montague does not 
make a trade of Ler wit ; but Mrs. Montague is^ very 
extraordinary woman ; she has a constant stream of 
conversation, and it is always impregnated; it has 
always meaning*" Boswell. ^^Mr. Burke has a 
constant stream of conversation." Johnson. " Yea^ 
sir ; if a man were to go by chance at the same time 
with Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, he would 
say — ' this is an extraordinary man.' If Burke should 
go into a stable to see his horse drest, the .ostler 
would say — 'we have had an extraordinary ipan here."* 
Boswell. '' Foote was a man who never failed in 
conversation. Ifhe had gone into a stable — " John- 
son. '^ Sir, if he. had gone into the stable, the ostler 
would have said, here has been a comical, fellow^ but 
he would not have respected him." Boswell. '^i^nd, 
sir, the ostler would nave answered him, would h4ve 
given him as good as he brought, as the common say- ^ 
ing is.' Johnson. " Yes, sir ; and Foote would 
have answered the ostler. — ^When Burke does not 
descend to be merry, his conversation is very supe- 
riour indeed. There is no proportion between the 
powers which he shews in serious talk and in Jocu- 
larity. When he lets himself down to that, he is in 
the kennel." I. have in another place' opposed, and 
I hope with success. Dr. Johnson s very smgular and 
erroneous notion as to Mr. Burke's pleasantry. Mr. 
Windham now said low to me, that he diifered froin^ 
our great friend in this observation; for that Mr,, 
Burke was often very happy in^ his merriment. It 
would not have been right for either of us to have 
contradicted Johnson at this time, in a Society all of 
ff hom did not know and value Mr. Burke as much as 

, I <^ Joiirnal of a Tour to the Hebrides," third edition, p. ^» 
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we did. It might have occasioned something more 
xtragh, and at any rate woald probably have diecked 
the floTT of John8on*8 good-humour. He called to us 
with a sudden air of exultation^ as the thought started 
iiito his mind, «0! Gentlemen, I must tell you a 
Tery great thing. The Empress of Russia has ordered 
the ' Rambler* to be translated into the Russian lan- 
gtiage :» so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far as 
the banks of the Rhone; now the Wolga is father 
from me than the Rhone was from Horace." Bos- 
i*^EtL. ^'You must certainly be pleased with this, 
sir." Johnson. '' I am pleased, sir, to be sure. A 
man is pleased to find he has succeeded in that which 
be has endeavoured to do." 

One of the comjumy mentioned his having seen a 
noble person driving in his carriage, and looking 
exceedingly well, notwithstanding his great age. 
Johnson. ''Ah, sir; that is nothing. Bacon ob- 
. serves, that a stout healthy old man is like a tower 
undermined." 

On Sunday, May 15, I found him alone : he talked 
of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, saying, *' Sir, she 
has done every thing wrong, since Thrale's bridle was 
off her neck ;" and was proceeding to mention some 
circumstances which have since been the subject of 
publick discussion, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mis« 
taken notion which is very common in Scotland, that 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Church of England, 
though duly enforced, is insufficient to preserve the 
morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents may 
be screened by appealing to the Convocation, which 

I I have since heaid that the report was not well founded; bttt^ 
die elation discovered by Johnson in the belief that; it was true, 
^wcd a noble ardour for literary fame. 
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b^ittg never authorized by the King to sit for the 
(despatch of business^ the appeal never can be heai'd. 
Dr. Douglas observed, that this was founded upon 
ignorance ; for that the Bishops have sufficient power 
to maintain discipline, and that the sittings of the 
Convocation was wholly immaterial in this respect, it 
being not a Court of Judicature, but like a parlia- 
ment, to make canons and* regulations as times may 
require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, '^ Some 
people are not afraid, because they look upon salvation 
83 the effect of an absolute decree, and think they 
feel in themselves the marks of ^anctification. Others, 
and those the most rational in my opinion, look upon 
salvation as conditional ; and as they never can be sure 
tbat they have complied with the conditions, they 
are afraia." 

In one, of his little manuscript diaries, about this 
time, I find a short notice, which marks his amiable 
disposition more certainly than a thousand studied 
declarations. — *^ Afternoon spent cheerfully and ele- 
gantly, I hope without offence to God or man ; 
though in no holy duty, yet in the general exercise 
and cultivation of benevolence." 

On Monday, May 17> I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's, where were Colonel Valiancy, the Reverend 
Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofft, who, though a 
most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learning 
and knowledge, and so much exercised in various 
departments, and withal so much liberality3 that the 
stupendous powers of the literary Goliath, though 
they did not frighten this little David of popular 
spirit, could not but excite his admiration. There 
was also Mr. Braithwafte of the Post-office, that 
amiable and friendly man, who, with modest and un- 
assuming manners, has associated with many of the 
wits of the age. Johnson M^as.very quiescent to-dav» 
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Perjiaps too I was indolent. I find nothing more of 
him in my notes, but that when I mentioned that I 
had seen in the King's library sixty-three editions of 
my favourite Thomas a Kempis, — amongst which it 
was in eight languages, Latin, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, English, Arabick, and Armenian, 
' — ^he said, he thought it unnecessary to collect many 
editions of a book, which were all the same, except as 
to the paper and print ; he would have the original, 
and all the translations, and all the editions which 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the 
famous collection of editions of Horace by Douglas^ 
mentioned by Pope, who is said to have had a closet 
filled with them ; and he added, '' every man should 
try to collect one book in that manner, and present it 
to a publick library." 

On Tuesday, May 1 8, I saw him for a short time 
in the morning. I told him that the mob had called 
out, as the King passed^ ^' No, Fox — No Fox," which 
I did not like. He said, " They were right, sir." I 
said, I thought not ; for it seemed to be making Mr. 
Fox the King's competitor. There being no audience, 
so that there could be no triumph in a victory, he 
fairly agreed with me. I said it might do very well, 
if explained thus : " Let us have no Fox ;" under- 
standing it as a prayer to his Majesty not to apj)oint 
that gentleman minister. 

On Wednesday, May 19, 1 sat a part of the evening 
with him, by ourselves. I observed, that the death 
of our friends might be a consolation against the fear 
of our own dissolution, because we might have more 
friends in the other world than in this. He perhaps 
felt this as a reflection upon his apprehension as to 
death ; and' said, with heafc " How can a man know 
p)here his departed friends are, or whether the^ will 
be his friends in the other world ? How many friend-, 
ships have you known fcrmed ujion principles of 
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virtue ^ Moet friendships are formed by caprice or hf 
chance, mere confederacies in vice or leases in follj/* 

We talked of our worthy, friend Mr. Langtou, 
He said, '^ I know not who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almost say. Sit anima 
mea cum Langtono." I mentioned a very eminent 
friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. '^ Yes, sir ; 

but has not the evangelical virtue of 

Langton^ ■ , I am afraid^ would not scruple 

to pick up a wench." 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he 
thought want of judgement upon an interesting oc«r 
casion. ''When I was ill (said he), I desired he 
would tell me sincerely in what he thought my life 
was fiiulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on 
whidb he had written down several texts of Scripture, 
recommending christian charity. And when I que&i 
tioned him what occasion I had given for such an 
animadversion, all that he could say amounted to 
th^s, — that I sometimes contradicted people in con-« 
versation. Now what harm does it do to any man 
to be contradicted?" Boswell. ''I suppose he 
meant the wan wer of doing it; roughly, — and harshly.** 
Johnson. '' Ai)d who is the worse for that?" Bos-s 
WELL. " It hurts people of weaker nerves." John- 
son. '^ I know no such weak-nerved people." Mr. 
Burke, to whom I related this conference, said, '' It 
is well, if when a man comes to die, he has nothing 
heavier upon his conscience than having been a little 
rough in conversation." 

Johnson, at the time When the paper was pre- 
isented to him, though at first pleased with the at- 
tention of his friend, whom he thanked in an earnest 
manner, soon exclaimed in ^ loud and angry tone« 
''What is your drift, sir?" Sir Joshua Reynolds 
pleasantly observed^ that it was a scene for a comedy. 
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to see a penitent get into a yiolent passion and bela- 
'bour his confessor. ' 

I have preserved no more of his conversation at 
the tiines when I saw him during the rest of this 
. jaonih, till Sunday^ the 30th of May, when I met 
him in the evening at Mr. Hoole's, where there was 
a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. ' Sir 
James Johnston happened to say, that he paid no re- 
gard to the arguments of counsel at the bar of the 
House of Commons, because they were paid for 
speaking. Johnson. " Nay, sir, argument is argu- • 
ment. You cannot help paying regard to their argu- 
ments, if they are good. If it were testimony, you 
might 'disregard it, if you knew that it were ptir- 
chased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon* upon 
this, subject: testimony is like an arrow shot from a 
long bow ; the force of it depends on the strength of 

1 Afiier all, I cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. Langton 
was serioasly requested by Dr. Johnson to mention what appeared 
to him erroneoQs in the character of his friend, he wa8'bo\in4 as an 
honest man, to intimate what he really thought, which he certainly 
did in the most delicate manner ; so that Johnson himself^ when 
in a qniet frame of mind, was pleased with it. The texts sug. 
gested are now before me, and I shall quote a few of them. 
''^ Blessed are the meds, for they shall inherit tiie ea^th." Mat* 
V. 5. — " I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with longr suffering, forbearing .one an* 
other in love." Mphes, v. 1, 2.—" And above all these Uiings put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfectness." Col, iii. H.*— 
^^ Charity fiuffereth long, and is kind : charity envieth not, charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up : doth not behave itself un* 
seemly, iis not easily provoked.'* 1 Cor, xiii 4, 5. 

2 [Dr. Johnaonts memory deceived him. The passage referred 
ferred to is not Bacon's, but Boyle's : and may be found, with 
ft slight variation, in Johnson's Dictionary, under the word— • 
Caossbow. — So happily selected are the greater part of tlie ex- 
amples in that incomparable work, that if the most strildng pas- 
gages found in it were collected by one of our modem book-makers, 
under the tide of The Beauties or Johnson's Diction- 
AAY, they would form a very pleasing and popular volume, ' M,] 
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the hand that draws it. Argument is like an anrov 
from a cross-bow^ which has equal force though ahot 
by a child." 

He had dined that day at. Mr. Hoole's, and Miss 
Helen Maria Williams being expected in the evenings 
Mr* Hoole put into his hands her beautiful " Ode on 
the Peace:*' ^ Johnson read it over^ and when liiia 
elegant and accomplished young lady ^ was presented 
to him^ he took her by the hand in the most courteous 
manner^ and repeated the fiiiest stanza of her poem : 
this was the most delicate and pleasing comjmment 
he could pay. Her respectable friend^ Dr. Kij^is, 
from whom I had this anecdote, was standing by, and 
was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told- me, that the only other time 
i^e, was' fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson's 
company, he asked her to sit down by him, which she 
did, and upon her inquiring how he was, he an- 
swered, '^ I am very ill indeed, madam. I am very 
ill even when you are near me; what should I be 
were you at a distance?" 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as his 
first jaunt, after his illness ; we talked of it for some 
days, and I had promised to accompany him. He 

1 The Peace made by th«t very able statesman, the Eaxl of 
fihdbume, now Marqms of Lanadown, which may fkirly be oon« 
flidered as the foundation of all the prosperity of Oreat Britain 
since that tune. 

2 In the ^rst edition of my Work, the epithet an^lik was 
^▼en. I was sorry tol>e obliged to strike it out; but I could not 
m justice sufi^ it to remain, after this young lady had not only 
written in favour of the savage Anarchy with which France has 
been visited, but had (as I have been informed by good authority), 
walked, without horrour, over the ground at the Thuilleries whoi 
it was strewed with the naked bodies of the faithful Swiss Guards, 
who were bariuirously massacred for having bravely defended, 
Against a crew of ruffians, the Monarch* whom tfiey liad taken ail 
oath to defend. >• From Dr« Johnson the could now expect not en» 
fkarment but repubion. 
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was impadent and fretfiil to-night, btcause I did not 
at Gnoe agtee to go with him on Thursday. When 
I ooDsideined how ill he had been, and what allowance 
should be made fov the inflnenee of sickneaa upon his 
temper, I resolred to indulge him, though with some 
inconvenience to m jself, as I wished to attend the 
musical meeting in honour of Handel, in Westmiu'' 
ster-Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he was 
ever compassionate to the distresses of others, and 
actively eaniest in procuring them aid, as appear* 
from a note to Sir Joshua Jteynolds, of June, in these 
words : ^^ I am ashamed to ask for some relief finr a 
jpoor man, to whom, I hope, I have given what I can 
be expected to spare. The man importunes me, and 
the blow goes round. I am g<Hng to try another air 
on Thursday." 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took 
U8 up in the meamng at Bolt-court. The other two 
passengers were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, 
two very agreeable ladies from America ; they were 
going to Worcestershire, where they then resided. 
Frank had been sent by his master the day before to 
take places for us ; and I found from the way-bill 
that Dr. Johnson had made our names be put down. 
Mr^. Beresford, who had tead it; whiniered me, " Is 
this the great Dr. Johnson ?" I told her it was ; so 
she was then prepared to listen. As she, soon hap-' 
pened to mention in a voice so low that Johnson did 
not hear it, that her husband had been a member of 
the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware of 
introducing that subject, as she must know how very 
▼ident Johnson was against tiie people of that country. 
He talked a^reat deal. But I am sorry I have pre* 
ferved Httle of the conversation. Miss Bereraord 
was so much, charmed, that she said to me aside> 
'^How he does talk! Every sentence is an essay.** 
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She amused .herself in the coach with knotting; he 
would scarcely allow this species of employment any 
merit. " Next to mere idleness (said he) I think 
knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of insig^ 
niiicance ; though I once attempted to learn knotting. 
Dempster's sister (looking to me) endeavoured to 
teach me it ; but I made no progress." 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in 
the publick post-coach of the state of his affairs: 
*' I have (said he) about the world I think above a 
thousand pounds^ which I intend shall afford Frank 
an annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed his 
openness with people at a first interview was re- 
markable. He said once to Mr. Langton^ '^ I think I 
am like Squire Richard in ' The Journey to London,' 
* Fm never strange in a strange place.* " He was 
truly social. He strongly censured what is much too 
common in England among persons of condition, — 
maintaining an absolute silence, when unknown to 
each other; as for instance, when occasionally brought 
together in a room before the master or mistress of 
the house has appeared. ^' Sir, that is being so un- 
civilized as not to understand the common rights of 
humanity." 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roast mutton which he had for 
dinner. The ladies, I saw, wondered to see the great 
philosopher, whose wisdom . and wit they had been 
admiring all the way, get into ill-humour from suck 
a cause. He scolded the waiter, saying, ''It is as 
bad as bad can be : it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, 
and ill-drest." 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that mag- 
nificent and venerable seat of Learning, Orthodoxy, 
and Toryism, Frank came, in the heavy coach, m 
readiness to attend him ; and we were received with 
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the most polite hospitality at the house of his ol<f 
friend Dr. Adams^ Master of Pembroke College, who 
had given us a kind invitation. Before we were 
set down, I communicated to Johnson my having 
engaged to returned to London directly, for tne reasbUF 
I have mentioned, but that I would hasten back to^ 
him again. He was pleased that I had made this 
joiu-ney merely to keep him company. He was easy 
and placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams, 
and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebraean, 
who was here on a visit. He soon despatched the 
inquiries which were made about his illness and re-^ 
covery, by a short and distinct narrative ; and their 
assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, 

^' Nor think on our appvoadung ills, 
And talk of spiiectades and pilU.** 

Dr^ Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, having been , 
mentioned, Johnson; recollecting the manner in which 
he had been censured by that Prelate, * thus reta« 

1 Dr. Nfl#ton, in his Account of his own Life, after animad- 
verting upon Mr. Gibbon's History, says, ^^ Dr. Johnson's ^ Lives 
of the Poets' afforded more amusement ; but candour was much 
hurt and offended at the malevolence that predominates in every 
part. Some passages, it must be allowed, are judicious anti well 
written, but make not suffideot compensation for so much spleen 
and ill>faumour. Never was any.lHogra^er more sparing of his 
praise, or more abundant in his censures^ He seemingly delights 
more in exposing blemishes, than in recommending beauties;' 
slightly passes over excellencies, etilarges upon imperfections, and 
not content with Ms own severe reflections, revives old scandal, and 
produces large quotations from the forgotten works of former cri- 
ticks. His reputation was so high in ti^e republick of letters, that 
it wanted not to be raised upon the nuns of others. But these 
Essays, instead of raising a higher idea than was before entertained 
of his understanding, have cert»nly given the world a worse 
opinion of his temper."-^The Bishop was therefore the more sur^ 
prised and concerned for his townsman, for ^^ he respected kim net 
only for hit genius^ and learning, but valued hiin much for the 
more amiable part efhU character^ hit humanity and cluzrity, hi* 

VOL. y* ^ 
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liated :---'^ Totn knew he should be dead before what 
he has said of mfo would appear. He durst not hare 
printed it while he was ^ive/' Dr. Adams^ " I be-> 
ueye his 'Dissertations on the Prophecies' is his 
great work.*' Johnson< *'Why, sir, it is Tom's 
great work ; but how iar it is greats or how much 
of it is Tom's^ are other questions. I fancy a con-* 
siderable part of it was borrotfed." Dr. Adams. 
" He was a very successful man." Johnsok. " I 
don't think so, sir.— He did -not get very high. He 
was late in getting what he did get ; and he did not 
get it by the best means. I believe he was a gross 
flatterer." 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and 
returned to Oxford on Wednesday the g^th of June, 
when I was happy to find myself again jn the same 
agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the com- 
fortjable prospect of making some stay. Johnson 
welcomed my return with more than ordinary glee. ^ 

He talked with great regard oi the Honourable^ 
A.rchibald Campbell, whose character he had given 
at the Duke of Argyll's table, when we were at In-* 
verary ; * and at this time wrote out for me, in his ' 
own nand, a fuller account of that learned and ve-< 
nerable writer, which I have published in its proper 
place. Johnson made a remark this evening which 
struck me a good deal. *' I never (said he) knew a 
nonjuror who could reason."' Surely he did not 

morality, and religion,^* The lul sentence we may omsider as 
the general and permanent opinion of Bubop Newton ; the le;^ 
raarSs which precede it must, by all who have read Johnson's ad- 
/miable wotIe, be imputed to the disgust and peevishness of old 
age. I wish they had not ai^>eiffed, and that Dr. Johnson had 
not been provoked by them to ezpiest himself not in resoeolful 
tenns^ of a Ptdate, whose labours weie certainly of ocmwnerable 
MLvantage both to liteEature-atid rdigion. 

1 ^« Jminialcf a Tour to the Hebrides," third edit. p. a?!. 

$ The Bier. Mr. Aguttar has fovooted me ipth a note of • 
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mean to deny tbat faculty to many of their writers ; 
to- Hickes^ Brett^ and other emineiit divines of that 

Ssrsuasion; and did not recollecjb that the seven 
ishops^ so justly celebrated for their ma^animous 
resistance of arbitrary power, were yet Nonjurors td 
the new Government. The nonjuring clergy of 
Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately^ 
by a sudden stroke, cut off all ties of allegiance to the 
house of Stuart, and resolved to pray for our present 
lawful Sovereign by name, may be thought to have 
confirmed this rematk ; as it may be said, that the 
divine indefeasible hereditary right which they pro- 
fessed to believe, if ever true, must be equally true 
>Btill. Many of my readers will be surprised when I 
mention, that Johnson assured me he had never in 
his life been in a nonjuring meeting-house. 

Next morning at brealdfast, he pointed out a pas- 
sage in Savage's "Wanderer," sapng *' These are 
fine verses." — ^^ If (said he) I had written with hos- 
tility of Warburton in my ^akspeare, I should have 
quoted this couplet t 

* Here Leanung, Uiaded first, and then liegnil'd, 
• J^oekB dark as Ign(»ance, as Frenzy wild.' 

You se^ they'd have fitted him to a T" (smiling)^ 

dialogue between Mr. John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this 
topick, as rdatiedby Mr. Henderson, and it is evidently so authen* 
ti^ that I shall here insert it :•— Hendersok. '^What do you 
thhik, sir, of WlUiam Law ?" Jouvsov. '^ William Law, su:, 
wrote the best piece of Parenetick Divinity ; but William Law 
was no reasoner.^* Hev^ersok. ^' Jeremy Collier, sir?** 
JoHNSOK. *'^ Jeremy Collier fought without a rtenl, and therefore 
could not daim the victory.** Mr. Hendeisen mentioned Kenn 
and Kettlewell; but some objections were made; at lantne said, 
" But, sir, what do you think, of Ijesley?** Johnson. " Cliarle^ 
Lesley I had £9igotten. Lesley wat a reasoner, ^d <» f^i^onct 
•ftho wot not to he reatoned a^nttJ* 
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Dr. Adams. " But you did not write against War- 
burton.*' Johnson. '^ No, sir, I treated him witli 
great respect both in my Preface and in my Notes." 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reverend 
Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given up great prospects 
in the Church of England on his conversion to the 
Roman Catholick faith. Johnson, who warmly ad- 
mired every man who acted from a conscientious re- 
gard to . principle, erroneous or not, exclaimed fer- 
vently, ^' God bless him." , 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that the present was not worse than former 
ages, mentioned that her brother assured her, there 
was now less infidelity on the Continent than there 
had been; Voltaire and Rousseau were less read. I 
asserted, from good authority, that Hume's infidelity 
was certainly less read. Johnson. '' All infidel 
writers drop into oblivion, when personal connexions 
and tikie floridness of novelty are gone ; though now 
and then a foolish fellow, who thinks he can be witty 
upon them, may bring them again into notice. There 
will sometimes start up a College joker, who does not 
consider that what is a joke in a College will not do 
in the world. To such defenders of Religion I would 
apply a stanza of a poem which I rememb^ to have 
seen in spme old collection : 

^ Henceforth be quiet and agree, 
Each kiss his empty brother ; 
Rdigion scorns a foe like thee. 
But dreads a friend like t*other.* 

The point is well, thougli the expression is not 
correct; onty and net thee^ should be opposed to 
f other r » 

I J have inserted the stanza as Johnson repeated it firom memory ; 
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On the Roman Catholick religion he said^ " If you 
join the Papists externally^ they will not interrogate 
you strictly as to your belief in their tenets. No 
reasoning rapist believes every article "Of their faith. 
There is one side on which a good man might be 
persuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timorous 
disposition/ in great doubt of his acceptance with 
GoD^ and pretty credulous^ may be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many helps to get to 
Heaven. I would be a Papist if I could. I have fear 
enough; but an obstinate rationality prevents me. 
I shall never be a Papist^ unless on the near approach 
of deaths of which I have a very great terrour. I 
wonder that women are not all Papists." Boswell. 
^' They are not more afraid of death than men are.*' 
Johnson. ^^ Because they are less wicked." Dr, 
Adams. ^' They are more pious." Johnson. '' No^ 
hang 'em^ they are not more pious. A wicked fellow 
is the most pious when he takes to it. He'll beat you 
ftU at piety/' 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets 
of the Church of Rome. As to the giving the br^ad 
only to the lajty^ he said, '^ They may think^ that in 
what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive 
mode may be admitted on the ground of convenience ; 
and I think they are as well warranted to make this 

but I have since found the poem itself, in '^ The Foundling Hoipital 
for Wit," printed at London, 1749. It 19 as follows : 

f« Epigrah, oceationed ^ a rdigUntt dispute at Bath^ 

*' On Reason, Faith^ and Mystery high, 
Two wits haiangiie the table ; 

B y believes he knows not why, 

N swean *tas all a fable. 

^ Peace, coxcombs, peace, and boffa agree ; 

N -, kiss Ay empty brother ; 

Religion laughs at fiiies like thee, 
And dreads « friend like t'other." 

Q 3 
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alteration, as we are to substitute sprinkling in the 
room of the ancient baptism/' As to the invocation 
of saints^ he said, '* Though I do not think it au- 
thorised, it appears to me, that ' the communion of 
fiaints* in the Creed means the communion with the 
saints in Heaven, as connected with ^ The holy Ca- 
tholick church." ' He admitted the influence of evil 
spirits up«n our minds, and said, *' Nobody who be- 
lieves the New Testament can deny it." 

I brought a volume of Dr. Kurd, the Bishop of 
Worcester's Sermons, and read to the company some 
passages from one of them, upon this text> " Resist 
the Devil, and he iJoUlJlyfrom you" James iv. 7. I 
was happy to produce so judicious and elegant a 

supporter of ^ doctriue, which, I know not why, 

« 

1 WaUer, in his "Divine Poesie,*' Canto first, has the same 
tl^QVght finely expiessed: 

^ The Church triumphant, and th^ Churdi bidow, 
In songs of praise their present union show; 
Their joys are full ; our expectation long. 
In life we differ* hxkl we join in song ; 
Angels and we assisted by this art, 
May sing together, though we dwell apart.*' 

2 The Sermon thus opens : — '^ That there are angels and spirits 
good and bad ; that at the head of these last there is one more 
considerable and malignant than the pest, who, in the form, or 
under the name of a serpent^ was deeply concerned in the fall of 
man, and whose head^ as the prophetidc language is, the son of 
man was one day to hruUe ; that diis evil spirit, diough that pro- 
phesy be in part completed, has not yet received his death*s wound^ 
but is* still permitted, for ends unsearchable to us, and in ways 
which we cannot particularly explain, to have a certain d^ree of 
power in this world hoetQe to its virtue and happiness, and some- 
times exerted 'with too much success; all this is so clear from 
Scripture, that no believer, unless he be first of all tpoUed bypki^ 
losophy and vain deceit^ can possibly entertain a doubt of it." 

Having treated ofpossesHons^ his Lordship says, ^' As I have no 
authority to afiirm that there are now any such, so neither may | 
presume to say with confidence, that there arc uoi ^y*** 
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fthoiild^ in this world of imperfect knowledg^^ atid^ 
therefore^ of wonder and mystery in a thousand in- 
stances^ be contested by some with an unthinking 
assurance and flippancy. 

After dinner^ when one of us talked of there being; 
a great enmity between Whig and Tory ; — Johnson. 
"Why, not so much, I tiiink, unless when they 
come into competition with each other. There is 
none when they are only eommon acquaintance, none 
when they are of different sexes. A Toiy will marry 
into a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory family, 
without any reluctance. But indeed, in a matter of 
vmctk more concern than political tenets, and that is 
religion, men and women do not concern themselves 
^uch about difference of opinion ; and ladies set no 
value dn the moral character of men who pay their 
addresses to them ; the greatest; profligate will be as 
well received as the man of the greatest virtue, and 
this by a>very good woman, by a woman w|jio says her 

*' But then with regard to the influence of evil spirits at this day 
upon the souls of men, I shall take leave to be a great deal more 
peremptory.— [Then, having stated the various proofs, he adds], 
All this, I say, is so manifest to every one who reads ^e Scriptures, 
that, if we respect their authority, the question concerning the 
reali^ of the demoniack influence upon the minds of men is clearly 
determined." 

Let it be renf^bered, that these are not the words of on an . 
tiquated or obi^ure enthusiast, l^ut of a learned and polite Prelate 
now alive ; and were spoken, not to' a vulgar congregation, but to 
ihe Honourable Society of Lincoln's- Inn. His Lordship in this 
Sermon explains the words, *' deliver us from evil," in the Lord's 
Prayer, as signifying a request to be protected from '< the evil one," 
^hat is, the Devil. - This is well Illustrated in a short but excellent 
Commentary by my late worthy friend, the Reverend Dr. Lort, of 
whom it may truly be said, Multis iUe honi&Jkbilis occidit. It is 
remarkable mat Waller in his " Reflections on the several Petitions, 
in that sacred form of devotion," has understood this in the samq 
teiue: 

** Guard us from all temptations of tlic Foe." 
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prayers three times a day.** Our ladies endeavoured 
to defend their sex from this charge ; bat he roared 
them down ! '^ No^ no> a lady will take Jonathan 
Wild as readily as St. Austin^ if he has threepence 
more ; and^ what is worse^ her parents will give her 
to him. Women have a perpetiml envy of our vices ; 
they are less vicious than we^ not from choice^ but 
because we restrict , them ; they are the slaves of 
order and fashion ; their virtue is of more consequence 
to us than our own^ so far as concerns this world.** 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious 
character^ and said^ " Suppose I had a mind to 
marry that gentleman^ would my parents consent ?*' 
Johnson. " Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. 
You'd go, thougR they did not consent." Miss 
Adams. ^'Perhaps their opposing might make me 
go." Johnson. ^^ O, vety well; you'd take one 
whom you think a bad man, to have the pleasure •£ 
vexing your parents.' You put me in mind of Dr. 
Barrowby, the physician, who was very fond of 
swine's nesh. One day, when he was eating it, he 
s^d, ^ I wish I was a Jew.' — ' Why so ? (said some- 
body) ; the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite 
meat.' — 'Because (said he), I should then have the 
gust of eating it, with the pleasui'e of sinning.'"*-^ 
Johnson then proceeded in his declamation. 

Mis^ Adams soon afterwards made an observation 
that I do not recollect, which pleased him much : he 
said with a good-humoured smile, '^ That there should 
he so much excellence united with so much deprawtu, 
is strange." . 

Indeed, this lady's good qualities^ merit, and ac- 
complishments, and her consts^it attention ta Dr. 
Johnson, were not lost upon him. She happened to 
tell him that a little coffee-p<)t, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she could call 
her own. He turned to her with a complacent gal*- 
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lantiy^ ^^. Don't say so, my dear; I hope you don't 
' reckon ray heart as nothing." 

I asked him if it was true as reported, that he had 
said lately, 'M am for the King against Fox ; but I 
am for Fox against Pitt." Johnson. '^ Yes, sir; 
the King is my master; but I do not know Pitt; 
and Fox is my friend." 

^' Fo^ (aiilded he) is a most extraordinary man : 
liei^ is a man (describing him in strong terms of 
objection in some respects according as he appre- 
hended, but which exalted his abilities the more), 
.who has divided the Kingdom with Caesar ; so that 
it was a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by 
the sceptre of George the Third, or the tongue of Fox." 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxfordy»drank tea with usu 
Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure in the com« 
pany of physicians, which was certainly not abated 
hj. the conyersation of this learned, ingenious, and 
pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, ^^ It is won- 
derful how little good Radcliife's travelling fellow- 
49hips have done. I know nothing that has been im- 
ported by themj yet many additions to our qiedical 
knowledge might be got in foreign cpun^rijes. In- 
oculation, for instance, ha» sav^d more lives than war 
4esti;oys : and the cures performed by the PeitfViaa 
bark are innumerable. But it is in vain to send our 
travelling physicians to France, and Italy, and Ger- 
many, for all that is known there is known l^ere : Fd 
send them out of Christendom; Td send them among 
barbarous nations/' 

On Friday, June 1 1, we talked at breakfast, of forms 
of prayer. Johnson. '^ I know of no good prayers 
but those in the ' Book of Common Prayer.' " Dr. 
Adams, (in a very earnest manner). " I wish, sir, 
you woiild compose some family prayers.'' Johnson, 
'^ I will not compose prayers for you, sir, because 
you can do it for yourself. But I have thought <rf 
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getting together all the books of prayers which I 
CQuld^ selecting those which shotild appear to me tht 
best^ putting out some^ inserting others^ adding some 
prayers of iny own^ and prefixing a discourse on 
prayer." We all now gathered about him, and two 
or three of us at a time joined in pressing him to 
execute this /plan. , He seemed to be a little dis- 
pleased at the manner of our importunity^ and in 
great agitation called out, " Do not talk thus of 
what is so awfiil. I know not what time God will 
allow me in this world. There are many things 
which I wish to do." Some of us persisted, and Dr. 
Adams said, " I never was n^ore serious about any 
thing in my life." Johnson. " Let me alone, let 
me ^one ; I am overpowered." And then he put his 
hands before his facBi and reclined for some time 
upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in his formn 
of prayer, '^ I am the chief ^of sinners^" and other 
such self«<x>ndemning expressions. *^ Now (said I)^ 
this cannot »be said with truth by every man, and 
therei[)re is improper for a general printed form. I 
myself cannot say that I am the worst of men ; I rmll 
not say so." Johnso)?. " A man may know, that 
physically, that is> in the real state of things, he is 
not the worst man ; but that morally he may be bo. 
Law observes, that ^ every man knows sonaething worse 
of himself, than he is sure of in others.' You may 
not have committed such crimes as some men have 
done ; but you do not know against what degree of. 
light they have sinned. Besides, sir, ' the dbief of 
sinners' is a mode of expression for ^ I am a great 
sinner.' So St. Paul, speaking of. our Saviour's 
having died to save sinnersj says, ' of whom I am the 
chief: yet he certainly did not think himself so bad 
as Judas Iscariot." Bos well. " But, sir, Taylor 
means it literally, for he f)unds a conceit upon it. 
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Wheti prajriog for. the conversion of sinners^ and of 
himself in particular^ he says, ^ Lord^ thou wilt not 
leave thy chief work undone/ " Johnson. " I do 
not approve of figurative expressions in addressing 
the Supreme Being; and I never use them. Taylor 
gives a very good advice : ^ Never lie in your prayers; 
never confess more than you really believe; never 
promise more than you mean to perform/** I re- 
collected this precept in his ^ Golden Grove;* but 
his example for prayer coi^tradicts his orece/7^ 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams's coach to 
dine with Mr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
at bis beautiful villa at lifiey, on the banks of the 
Isis, about two miles from OidTord. While we were 
upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson 
whether he thought that the roughness of his manner 
bad been an advantage or not ; and if he would not 
have done more good if he had been more gentle. I 
proceeded to answer myself thus : '^ Perhaps it has 
been of advantage, as it has given weight to what you 
«aid : you could not, perhaps, have talked with such 
authority without it/* Johnson. '^ No, sir; I have ■ 
done mc^e good as I am. Obscenity and impiety 
have always been repressed in my company." Bos- 
WELL. '^ True, sir ; and that is more than can be 
said of every Bishop. Greater liberties have been 
taken in the presence of a Bishop, tbough a very good 
mas, from his being milder^ sp^d therefore not com- 
manding such awe. Yet, sir, many people who might 
have been benefited by your conversation, have been 
frightened away^ A worthy friend of ours has told 
me, that he has often been afraid to talk to you.'* 
Johnson. ^' Sir, he need not have been afraid, if he 
had any thing rational to say.^ If he had not, it was 
better pit did aot talk/' . 

J [Xb« w<ndi of Ensmuf (as my leained fneoA Dr. Keaioey 
abfoves to mt) vaj be applied to Johnaon : *' Qw ingenium^ 
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Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a 
sermon before the House of Commons, on the 30th 
of January, 1772, fiill of high Tory sentiments, for 
which he Was thanked as usual, and printed it at 
their request ; but, in the midst of that turbulence 
and faction which disgraced a part of the present 
reign, the thanks were afterwards ordered to be ex- 
punged.' This strange conduct sufficiently exposes 
itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever have ^he iionour 
which is due to a lofty friend of our monarchical 
constitution. Dr. Johnson said to me, " Sir, the 
Court will be very much to blame, if he is not pro- 
moted." 1 told this to I)r, Nowell ; and asserting 
my humbler, though not less zealous exertions in the 
same cause, I, suggested, that whatever return we 
might receive, we should still have the consolation oF 
being, like Butler's steady and geneFou» Roya]ist> 

'^ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.'^ 

- We were well entertained and very happy at Dr^ 
' , Nowell's, where Vas a very agreeable company ; and 
/ we drank " Church and King" after dinner, with true 
Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman' of extraordiliary 
character, who by exerting his talents in writing on 
temporary topicks. and displaying uncommon intre- 
pidity, had raised himself to affluence . I maintained 
that we ought not to be indignant at his. success j for 
merit of every sort was entitled to rewaid. Johnson. 
'^ Sir, I will not allow this man to have merit. No, 
sir; what he has is rather the contrary; I will, in- 
deed, allow him courage, and on this account we so . 
far give him credit. We have more respect for a 
' man who robs ^boldly on the highway, tnan for a 

ten8uin,'dictionem hominis novmnt, multb non offenduntur, qui* 
bus gifcviter eront offtndendi, qai base ignorarunt'* M^] 
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fellow who jumps out of a ditdi^ and knocks you 
down behind your back. Courage is a quality so 
necessary for maintaining virtue^ that it is always 
reapected, even when it is associated with vice.*' 

I censured the coarse invectives which were be- 
come fashionable in the House of Commons^ and said 
that if members of parliament must attack each other 
personally in the neat of debate^ it should be done 
more genteelly. Johnson. ^ No, sir; that would 
be much worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when 
there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy,/ no subtle con*, 
yeyance. The difference between coarse and refined 
abuse is as the difference between being bruised by a 
club, and wounded by a poisoned arrow." — I have 
since observed his position elegantly expressed by 
Dr. Young : 

^' As the soflt plume gives swiftness to the dart. 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.'* 

' On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us at 
Dr. Adams's, Mr. John Henderson, student of Pem- 
broke College, celebrated for his wonderfiil acquire- 
ments in alchjntny, judicial astrology, and other ab- 
struse and curious learning; ' and tKe Reverend Her- 
bert Croft, who, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified 
by Dr. Johnson's not being highly pleased with some 
** Family Discourses,** which he had printed ; they 
■were in too familiar a style to be approved of by so 
manly a mind. I have no note of this evening's con-' 
versation, except a single fragment. When I men-r 
tioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, the prediction 
of the time of his deatn, and its exact fulfilment ;— 
Johnson. ^^ It is the most extraordinary thing that 
has happened in my day. I heard it with my own 

1 See an account of him, in a sermon by the Reverend Mr* 
Agutter. 

VOL. V. ' R 
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cars, from his undfe. Lord WestJCote". I am so glad 
to have every evidence of the spiritual irorld, that I 
fan willingjto believe it/' Dr. Adams. " You have 
evidence Enough; good evidence, which needs not 
such support." Johnson. *' I like to have more." 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in the 
venerable walks of Merton College, and found him a 
Very learned and pious man, supped with us. Dr. 
Johnson surprised nim not a little, by acknowledging 
with a look of horrour, that he was raudi oppressed 
by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. Adams sugw. 
gested that God was infinitely' good. Johnson. 
** That he is infinitely good, as far as the perfection 
of his nature will allow, I certainly believe ; but it is 
necessary f<M* good upon the whole, that individuals 
should be punished. As to an individual^ therefore, 
he is not infinitely good ; apd as J cannot be sure 
that I have fulfilled the conditions on which salvation 
is granted, I am afraid I may be one of those who 
shall be'damned." (Looking dismally.) Dr. Adams. 
" What do you mean by damned?" Johnson, 
(passionately and loudly). ^^ Sent to Hell, sir, and 

{mnished everlastingly." Dr. Adams. '^ I don't be- 
ieve that doctrine." Johnson. '^ Hold, sir, do you 
believe that some ^U be punished at all?" Dr. 
Adams. ^^ Being excluded from Heaven will be a 
punishment; yet there may be no great >po8itive 
suffering." -Johnson. *^ Well, sir; but, if you ad- 
mit any degree of punishment, there is an end of ' 
your argument for infinite goodness simply consi- 
dered j for infinite goodness would inflict no punish- 
ment whatever. There is not infinite goodness phy- 
sically considered: morally there is." Bos well. 
" But may not a man attain to such r degree of hope 

1 [A correct account of Lord Ly^telton*s supposed vision may 
bdfeund in Nashe's " History of Worcestershire ;** — Additions 

AXD CORBECTIONS, p. 36. M.] 
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as not to be uneasy from the fear of death ?" John-t 
siON. ^' A man may have such a degree of hope as to 
keep him quiet* You see I am not quiet^ from the 
vehemence with which I talk i but I do not despair." 
Mrs. Adams. ^' You seem, sir, to forget the merits 
of our Redeemer.*' Johnson. " Madam, I do not 
forget the merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer 
has said that he will set some on hts right hand and 
some on his left." — He was in gloomy agitation, and 
said, " rU hare no more onV^^If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Christianity, 
as if its influence on the mind were not benignant, let 
it be remembered, that Johnson's temperament w^ 
melancholy, of which such direful apprehensions of 
futurity are often a common effect. We shall pre- 
sently see, that when he approached nearer to his 
awfiil change, his mind became tranquil, and he ex- 
hibited as much fortitude as becomes a thinking man 
in that situation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse 
of life, whether it was upon the whole more happy or 
miserable. Johnson was decidedly for the balance of 
misery: ' in confirmation of which I ipaintained, that 

1 llie Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow of Brazen-Noso 
CoU^e, Oxford, has favour^ me with the following remarks on 
my Work, which he is pleased to say, '' I have hitherto extolled, 
and eordiaUy approve.'* 

^* The cluef part of what I have to observe is contained in thi 
following transcript from a letter to a friend, which, with his con- 
currence, I copied for this purpose ; and, whatever may be the 
merit or justness of the remarks, ^ou may be sure thiat being 
written to a most intimate friend, without any intention that they 
ever should go further, they are the genuine and undisguised sen* 
timents o£ the writer :•— 

» Jan. 6, 1792. 

' Last week, I was reading the second volume of Boswell** 

Johnson, with increasing esteem for the worthy authour, and in- 

creasii^g veneration of the wonderful and excellent man who i% 

the subject of it. The writer throws in, now and then, very pi^ 
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no man would choose to lead orer a!gain the life which 
he luul experienced. Johnson acceded to that opinion 
in the strongest terms. This is an inquiry ofteit 

perly, some serious religious reflections ; but there is one remark* 
in m j min4 an obvious and just one, whidi I think he has not 
made, that Johnson's ' morbid mdandroly,' and constitutional 
infirmities, were intended by Providence, like St. Paul's thorn ia 
the flesh, to check intellectiu^ conceit and arrogance ; which the 
consdousness of his extraordinary talents, awake as he was to the 
voice of praise, might otherwise have generated in a very culpable 
degree; Another observation strikes me, that in consequence of 
the same natural indisposition, and habitual sickliness (for he sajs 
he scarcely passed one d^y widiout pain after his twentieth year), 
he considered and represented human life, as a scene 'of much 
greater misery than is generally experienced. There may be per- 
sons bowed down wi£ affliction all tiieir days; and there are 
those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; but neither 
cahpiities nor crimes, I hope, and believe, do so much and so ge- 
nerally abound, as to justifv the dark picture o^hfe which Johnson's 
imagination designed, and his strong pencil delineated. This I 
am sure, the colouring is far too gloomy for -what I have experi* 
«ioed, though,' as far as I can remember, I have had more siclqiess 
(1 do not say more severe, but only more in quantity), than fitUs 
to the lot of most people. But then daily debility and occasional 
sickness were far overbalanced by intervenient days, and, perhaps, 
weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort. So that in 
short, to return to the subject, human' life, as far as I ca^n perceive 
from experience or observation, is not that state of constant 
wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was : which misv 
representation (for such it surely is) his Biographer has not cor- 
rected, I suppose, because, unhappily, he has himself a large 
portion of melancholy in his constitution, and fancied the portrait 
a feithfol copy of life.' " 
^he learned writer then proceeds thus in lus letter to me : — 
\^ I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who 
all seem to entertain the same sentim^ts respecting life with those 
which are expressed or implied in' the foregoing paragraph. Xt 
might be added, that as the representation here spoken of appears 
not consistent with fact and experieQce, so neither does it seem to 
be countenanced by Scripture. There is, perhaps, no part of tb^ 
sacred volume which at first sight promises so much to lend its 
sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the bodk of £c- 
^esiastes, whieh so .often, and so emphatically, piodaims the ir»« 
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'made; ^d its being a subject of disiquisition is a 
proof that much misery {»*esses uppn human feelings ; 
for those who are conscious of a felicity of existence, 

mty of thiBgs Bublunory. But ^ the design of this whole book 
(as it has been justly observed) is not to put us out of conceit 
with life, but to cure our vain expectations of a complete and per- 
fect happiness in diis world; to convince us, that there is no, such 
thing to be found in mere external enjoyments ; — and to teach us 
—to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the knowledge 
and love of God, and in the hopes of a better Mfe. For this is the 
application (^ all: Let us hear^ &c. xii. 13. Not only his duty, 
hut his happiness too : For €k>i», &c ver. 14.* — See *• Sherlock on 
Providence,' p. 299. 

^' The New Testament tells us, indeed, and Biost truly, that 
* sufficient unto the day is the evil therec^;' and, therefore, wisdy 
forbids us to increase our burden by ^rebodinigs of sorrows ; ,but X 
think ic nowhere says that even our ordinary afflictions axe not 
consistent with a very considerable degree of positive comfort and 
satisfaction. And, accordingly, one whose sufferings as well as 
merits were conspicuous, assures us, that in proportion * as the 
sufferings of Christ abounded in them, so their oonsolation also 
abounded by Qirist.' 2 Cor. L 5. It is needless to dte, as in* 
deed it would be endless even to refer to, the multitude of passages 
in both Testaments holding out, in the strongest language^ pro- 
mises of blessings, even in this worlds to the faithful servants of 
God. I will only refer to St. Luke xviiL 29, 30. and 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

^' Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting 
bodily pain, of minds peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of 
severe temporal ^amities, from which extraordinary cases we 
surdy should not form our estimate of the general tenour and com- , 
plexion of life ; exduding these from the account, I am convinced 
that as well the gracious constitution of things which Frovidenoe 
has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and the actual ex- 
perience of individuals, authorize the sincere Christian to hope Uiat 
his humble and constant endeavours to perform his duty, che- 
quered as &e best life is with many failings, will be crowned with, 
a greater degree of present peace, serenity, and comfort, than h% 
eould reasonably permit himself to expect, if he measured his 
views and judged of life firom the opinion of Dr. Johnson, often 
and energeticuly expressed in the Memoirs of him, without ainr 
animadversion ei: censure by his ingenious Bi(^rapher. If He 
himself, upon reviewing the subjedt, shall see the matter in this 
Eght, he will, in an octavo edition, which is eagerly expected, maka 

iiS 
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would never hesitate to accept of a repetition' of it. I 
have met with very few who would. I have heard 
Mr. Burke make use of a very ingenious and plausible 
argument on this subject : — " Every man (said he) 
would lead his life over again ; for, every man is 
willing to go on and take an addition to his life, which, 

such additional remarks or corrections as he shall judge fit ; lest 
the impressions which these discouraging passages, may leave on 
the reader's mind should in any degree hinder what odierwise 
the whde spirit and energy of the work tends, and, I hope,' suc- 
cessfully, to promote, — ^pure mondity and true religion." 

Though I have, in some degree, obviated any reflections againft 
my illustrious Mend's dark views of life, when considering, in the 
course of this Work, his '' Rambler" and his ^^ Rasselas," I am 
obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with my request of his per- 
mission to insert his Remarks, being conscious of the weight of 
what he judiciously su^ests as to the melancholy in my own con- 
stitution. His more pleasing views of life, 1 hope, are just. Valeant, 
quantum valere possunti 

Mr. Churton concludes his letter to me in these words : — *' Once, 
and only once, I had the siltisfaction of seeing your illustrious 
friend ; and as I feel a particular regard for all whom he distin- 
gui&hed with his esteem and friendship, so I derive much pleasure 
from^ reflecting that I onc^ behdd, though but transiently, near 
our CoU^-gate, one whose works will for ever delight and im- 
prove the world, who was a sincere and zealous son of the Church 
of £ngland, an honour to his country, and an ornament to humai) 
nature." 

His letter was accompanied with\a present from himself of his 
• " Sermons at the Bampton Lecture,' and from his friend, Dr. 
Townson, the venerable Rector of Malpas in Cheshire, of his 
^' Discourses on th« Gospels," together with the follotHng extract 
of a letter irova. that exceUent person, who is now gone to receive 
the reward of his labours :-~^' Mr. Boswell is not only very en- 
tertaining in his works, but they are so replete with moral and 
religious sentiments, without an instance, as far as I know, of a 
contrary tendency, diat I cannot help having a great esteem for 
him ; and if you think such a trifle as a copy of the Discourses, 
ex dono autliorig, vould be acceptable to him, I should be happy 
to give him this small testimony of my regard." 

Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation from such men, 
without any personal accjuaintance with me, are truly vidttal^le mid 
(^couragin^. 
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as he grows older, he has no reason to think will be 
better, or even so good as what has preceded." I 
imagine, however, the truth is, that there is a de-» 
ceitftil hope that the next part of life will be free from 
the pains, and anxieties, and sorrows, which we have 
already felt. We are for wise purposes " Condemi^'d 
to Hope's delusive 'mine,'* as Johnson finely says; and 
I may also quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, 
equally philosophical and poetical :-— • 

*' When I consider life, 'tis* all a cheat ; 
Yet, foord with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow's &lser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we pot^est 
Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again ; 
Yet all hope pkasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dr^ of life think to rec^ve 
What the first sprightly running could not give." ' 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed 
strange that he, who has so often delighted his com- 
pany by his lively and brilliant conversatfon, should 
say he was miserable. Johnsox. '^ Alas ! it is all 
outside; I may be cracking my joke, and cursing 
the sun. Sun/hoxo I hate thy beams I" I knew not 
well what to think of this declaration ; whether to 
hold it as a genuine picture of his mind,^ or as the 
efi^t of his persuading himself contrary to fact, that 
the position which he had assumed ^s to human un- 
happiness, was true. We may apply to him a sen- 

. 1 AUREirOZEBE, Act iv. Sc 1. 

9 Yet there is no doubt that a man may appear very gay in 
company, who is sad at heart. His merriment is like the sound 
of drums and trumpets in a battle, to drown the groans of the 
wounded and dying. / 
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tence In Mr. Greville*s " Maxims^ Characters, and 
Reflections ;" ' a book which is entitled to much more 
praise than it ha« received : " Aristarchus is charm- 
ing; how full of knowledge, of sense, of sentiment. 
You get him with difficulty to your supper ; and after 
having delighted every body and himself for a few 
hours^ he is obliged to return home ; — ^he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion 
(if man." 

On Sunday, June 13, oin* philosopher was calm at 
breakfast, "f here was something exceedingly pleas- 
ing in our leading a College life, without restraint, 
and with superioiur elegance, in consequence of our 
living in the Master's House, and havmg the com- 
pany of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, in his pre- 
sence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss Hannah 
More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet who 
had written " Paradise Lost," should write such poor 
Sonnets :; — ^^ Milton, madam, was a genius that could 
cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads 
upon cherry-stones." 

We talked of the casuistical questicm, '^ Whether it 
was sdlowable at any time to depart from Truth ?" 
Johnson. '^ The general rule is, that Truth should 
never be violated, because it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the comfort of life, that we should have a full 
security by mutual faith; and occasional inconve- 
nieacies should be willingly (buffered, that we may pre- 
serve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. 
If, for instance, a murderer should ask you which way 
a man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, 
because you are under a previous obligation not to 
betray a man to a murderer." Boswei^l. " Sup- 
posing the person who wrote Junius were asked 
whether he was the authour, might he deny it?** 

1 Page 139 
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Johnson. '^ I 4on't know what to say to this. If 
you were aure that he wrote Junius, would you, if he 
deuied it, think as well of him afterwards? Yet it 
may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, 
you may refuse to communicate; and there is no 
other effectual mode of preserving a secret and an 
important secret, the discovery of whidi may be very 
hurtful to you, but a ^at denial; forif you are silent, 
or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to. a 
confession. But stay, sir, here is another case. Sup- 
posing the authour had told me confidentially that he 
had written Junius, sind I were asked if he had, I 
should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being 
under a previous promise, express or implied, to con- 
ceal it. Now what I ought to do for the authour, 
piay I not do for myself? But I deny the lawfulness 
of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him. 
You have no business with consequences ; you are to 
tell the truth. Besides, yoii are not sure what effect 
your telling him that he is in danger may have. It 
inay bring his distemper to a crisis, and that may cure 
him. Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of 
this, because I believe it has been frequently practised 
on myself." 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight 
in the opinion of those who have held, that truth, as 
an eternal and immutable principle, ought upon no 
account whatever to be violated, from supposed pre- 
vious or superiour obligations, of which every man 
being to judge for himself, there is great danger that 
ive too often, from partial motives, persuade ourselves 
that they exist ; and probably whatever ej^traordinary 
instances may sometimes occiu*, where some evil may. 
be prevented by violating this noble principle, it would 
be found that human happiness would, upon the whole, 
be more perfect, were Truth universally preserved. 
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In the notes to the " Dunciad," we find the foi- 
lowing verses^ addressed to Fope : * 

*' While malice, Pope, denied thy page 
Its ovhi cdestial fire ; 
While critidup and wild bards in tage. 
Admiring, won't admire : 

While wsywaid pens thy wordi assail. 

And enmis tongues decry; 
These times, though many a friend bewail. 

These times bewail not L 

!b«t when the world's loud praise is thine. 

And spleen no more shall blame : 
When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 

In one established &me ! . 

When none shall rail, and every lay 
Pevote a wreath to thee ; 

* - 

That day (for dome it will) that day 
Shall I lament to see." 

It is surely not a little remarkahle^ that they should 
appear -without a name. Miss Seward^ knowing Dr. 
Johnson^s almost universal and minute literary in* 
formation^ signified u desire that I should ask him 
who was the authour. He was prompt with his 
answer i-— " Why, sir, they were written hy one Lewis, 
who was either under-master or an usher of West- 
minster-school, and published a Miscellany, in which 
' Grongar Hill' first came out." * Johnson praised 

1 The annotator calls them '* amiable verses" 

2 [Lewis's Verses addressed to Pope (as Mr. Bindley suggests 
to me) were first published in a collection of Pieces in verse and 
prose on occasion of ^' the Dundad,** 8to. 1732. They are there 
called an Epigram.-^^^ Giopgsr Hill," the same gentleman ob- 
serves, was fint printfd in Savage's Miscellanief, as an Odc^ (it is 
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them highly^ and repeated them with a noble ani- 
ination. In the twelfth line^ instead of '' one established 
fame" he repeated " one unclouded flame/' which he 
thought was the reading in former editions : but I 
. beliere was a flash of his own genius. It is much 
more poetical than the other. 

singular that Johnson should not have recollected this), and was 
reprinted in the same year (1726), in Lewis's Miscellany, in the 
£9nii it now bean. 

In that Miscellany (as the Reverend Mr. Blakeway observes 
to me), '' the beautiful poem, ^ Away, let nought to love dis- 
pleasing,' &c (reprinted in Percy's Rxliques, voL i. b. iii. 
Ka 14.) first appeared." 

Liewis was authour of ** Philip of Maoedcm," a tragedy, pub- 
lished in 1727, and dedicated to Pope ; and in 1730, he published 
a second volume of miscellaneous poems. 

As Dr. Johnson settled in London not long after the Verses 
addressed to Pope first appeared, he probably liien obtained some 
niformation concerning their authour, David Lewis, whom he has 
described as an Usher oi Westminster-sdidol : yet the Dean of 
Westminsfer, who has been pleased at my request to make some 
inquiry on this subject, has not found any vestige of his haying ever 
been employed in this situation. — A late writer (" Environs pf 
London," iv: 171)) supposed that the fd^owing inscription in the 
churchyard of the dhurch of Low Layton in Essex, was intended 
to commemOTate liiis poet :-» 

** Sacred to the memory of David Leipis, Esq. who died the 
8th day of Apr^, 1760, aged 77 years; a great favourite of the 
Muses, as his many excellent pieces in poetry sufiiciently testify . 

' Inspired verse may on this marble live, 
But can no honour to thy ashes give.' 

•^ - - - Also Mary, the wife of the above-named David Lewis, 
ib^rth daughter of Newdigate Owsley, Esq. who departed this life 
the 10th of October, 1774, aged 90 years." 

But it appears to me improbable that this monument was erected 
Ibr die antaonr of the Verses to Pope, anc( of the Tragedy already 
mentioned ; the language both of the dedication prefixed to that 
piece, and of the dedication addressed to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and prefixed to the Miscellanies, 1730, denoting a person who 
moved in a lower sphere than tWs Essex 'Squire seems to have 
done. M.] 
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On Monday;, June 14, and Tuesday, 15, Dr. John- 
, iM>n and I dined, on one of them, I forget which, with 
Mr. Mickle, translator of thte "Lusiad," at Wheat- 
ley, a very pretty country place a few miles from Ox- 
ford; ana on. the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master 
of UniFersity-GoUege. From Dr. WetherelFs he went 
to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller; and 
when he returned to us, gave the following account of 
his visit, saying, " 1 have 1)een to see my old friepd^ 
Sack. Parker; I find he has married his maid; he 
has done right. She had lived with him many years 
in great confidence, and they had mingled minds ; I 
do not think he could have found any wife that would 
have made him so happy. The woman was very at- 
tentive and civil to me ; she pressed me to fix a day 
for dining with them, and to say what I liked, anct 
she would be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack ! He 
is :very ill, indeed. * We parted as never to meet 
again. « It has quite broke me down." This patbe- 
tick narrative was strangely diversified with the grave 
and earnest defence of a man*s having 'married his 
maid. I could not but feel it as in some degree lu- 
dicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we sat 
at Dr. Adams's, we talked of a printed letter from the 
Reverend Herbert Croft, to a young gentleman wh© 
had been his pupil, in which he advised him to read 
to the end of whatever books he should begiii to read. 
Johnson. ^^ This is surely a strange advice; you 
may as well resolve that whatever men you happen to- 
get acquainted with, you are to keep to them for life. 
A book may be good for nothing ; or there may be 
only one thing in it worth knowing ; are we to read 
it all through ? These Voyages (pointing to the three 
large volumes of ^ Voyages to the South Sea,' which 

1 [He died at Oxford in his 89th year, Dec. 10, 1796. M.] 
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'were just come out)^ to^o^will r^ad them through ? A 
man had hetter work his way before the mast> than 
read them through ; tbev wdl be eaten by rats and 
mice, before they are reaSi through. Thei^ can be. 
little entertainment in such books ; one set of Savages 
is like another." Boswell. ", I do not think the 
people of Otaheit^ can be reckoned Savages."' John- 
son. ^' Don't cant in defence of Savages." Boa* 
WELL. " They have the art of navigation." John- 
son. " A dog or.a cat can swim." Boswell. " They 
carve very ingeniously." Johnson. " A . cat can 
scratch, and a child with a nail can scratch." I per- 
ceived this was none of the mollia tenvpora fandi ; so 
desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he came to College 
he wrote his first exercise twice over, but never did 
so afterwards ; Miss Adams. " I suppose, sir, you 
could not make them better?" Johnson. " Yes, 
madam, to be sure, I could make them better. Thought 
is better than no thought." Miss Adams. '^ Do you 
think, sir, you could make your Ramblers better ?" 
Johnson. ^' Certainly I could." Boswell. " I'll lay 
a bet, sir, you cannot." , Johnson. '^ But I will, sir, 
if I choose. J shall make the best of them you shall 
pick out, better.*' Bosw£X,l. *' But you may add to 
them. I will not allow of that." Johnson. *' Nav, 
sir, there are three ways of making them better; — 
putting out, — adding, — or correcting." 

During our visit at Oxford, the following conversa- 
tion passed between him and ine on the subject of my 
trying my fortune at the English bar. Having asked, 
whether a very extensive acquaintance in London, 
which was very valuable, and of great advantage to a 
man at large, might not be prejudicial to a lawyer, 
]>y preventing him from giving sufficient attention to 
his business ?-^oHNSON. " Sir, you will attend to 
t)U8ine88, as business lays hold of you. When riot 

VOL. V. * 
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actually employed^ you may see your friends as much 
as you do now. You may dine at a Club every day^ 
ana sup with one of the members every night ; an^ 
you may be as much at publick places as oiie who has 
seen them all would wish to be. But you must take 
care to attend constantly in Westminster Hall ; both 
to mind your business^ as it is almost all learnt there^ 
(for nobody reads now)^ and to shew that you want 
to have business. And you must not be too often 
seen at publick places^ that competitors may not have 
it to say^ * He is always at the Playhouse or at Ra« 
nela^h^ and never to be found at his chambers.' And^ 
sir^ there must be a kind of solemnity in the manner 
of a professional man. I have nothing particular to 
say to you on the subject. All this I should say to 
any one ; I should have said it to Lord Thurlow 
twenty years ago." 

The Profession may probably think this repre- 
sentation of what is reqi|ired in a Barrister who would 
hope for success^ to be much too indulgent; but cer- 
tain it is^ that as 

'' The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame," 

some of the lawyers of this age who have risen high^ 
have by no means thought it absolutely necessary to 
submit to that long and painful course of study which 
a Plowden^ a Coke^ and a Hale> considered as requi- 
site. My respected friend^ Mr. Langton^ has shewn 
ine in the hand-writing of his grandfather^ a curious 
account of a conversation which he had with Lord 
Chief Justice Hale^ in which that great man tells 
him, '' That for two years after he came to the inn erf 
court, he studied sixteen hours a day ; however (his 
Lordship added), that by this intense application he 
almost brought nizhself to his grave, though he were 
of a very strong constitution, and after reduced him- 
self to eight hours ; but that he woiild not advise mj 
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body to so much ; that he thought six hours a day^ 
with attentiQU and constancy^ was sufficient ; that a 
man must use his body as ne would his horse^ and 
bis stomach ; not tire him at once^ but rise with an 
appetite." 

On Wednesday, June I9, Dr. Johnson and I re- 
turned to London ; he was not well to-day, and said 
very little, employing himself chiefly in reading Eu- 
ripides. He expressed some displeasure at me, for 
not observing sufficiently the various objects upon 
the road. ^^ If I had your eyes, sir (said he), I should 
count the passengers." It was wonderful now accu- 
rate his observation of visual objects was, notwith- 
standing his imperfect eyesight, owing to a habit of 
attention. — That he was much satisfied with the 
respect paid to him at Dr. Adams*s is thus attested by 
himself: '^ I returned last night from Oxford, after a 
&rtnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me as 
well as I could expect or wish ; and he that contents 
a sick man, a man whom it is impossible to please^ 
has surely done his part well." ' 

After his return to London from this excursion, I 
saw him frequently, but have few memorandums ; I 
shall therefore here insert some particulars which I 
collected at various times. ' 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire, brother to the learned and ingenious Thomas 
Astle, Esq. was from his early years kriown to Dr. 
Johnson, >vho obligingly advised him as to his studies, 
and recommended to him the following books, of which 
a list which he has been pleased to communicate, lies 
before me, in Johnson's own hand- writing : — Vni" 
versal Historic {ancient). — Rollings Ancient History 
— Puffendorf's Introduction to History. — Vertot*s 
History of Knights ofMalta.-^, Vertofs Revolution of 

I *' Lettew to Mrs. Thrale," VoL II. p. 372. 
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Portugal. — Vertot's Revolution of Sweden. — Carte's 
History of England.-^^Present State of Engtajid.—^ 
Geographical Grammar.- — Prideaux's Connection."-^ 
/ Nelson's Feasts and Fasis. — Duti/ of Man.'^Gentle" 

man's Religion.-^^Clarendon^s History. — Watts' s Im^ 
provement of. the Mind.-^- Watts* s Logick.-r'Nature 
Displayed. — Loxxfth's English Grammar. — BlackweU 
on the Classicks. — Sherlock's Sermons. — Burnetts Life 
of Hale. — Dupin^s History of the Church. — Shucks 
Jfbrd's Connections. — Lauos Serious Call. — Walton's 
Complete An^r. — Sandys's Travels. — Sprafs Hi~ 
story of the Royal Society. — England's Gazetteer,-^ 
Goldsmith's Roman History. — Some Commentaries 
on the Bible. 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a 
gentleman who had a son whom he imagined to have 
an extreme degree of timiditv^ resolYed to send him 
to a publick school^ that he might acquire confidence ; 
— ^' Sir (said Johnson)^ this is a preposterous ex^ 
pedient for removing his infirmity^; such a disposition 
/should be cultivated in the sluide. Placing lum at a 
publick school is forcing an owl upon day." 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much 
frequented by low company; '^ Rags^ sir (said he);» 
will always make their appearance^ where they have 
a right to do It." 

Of the same gentleman's mode of livings he said> 
" Sir^ the servants^ instead of doing what they are 
bid^ stand round the table in idle clusters^ gaping, upon 
the guests ; and seem as unfit to attend $> company^ 
as to steer a man of war." 

A dull country ihagistrate gave Johnson a fong 
tedious account of his exercising his criminal juris* 
.diction^ the result of which was his having sentenced 
four convicts to transportation. Johnson^ in an agony 
of impatience to get rid of such a companion^ ex«> 
claimed, '^ I heartily wish, sir, that I were a fifUi/* 
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Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in 
which there occurred this line : 

" Who rules o'er freemen should himself be f5ree," 

The company liaving adm^ired it much, " I cannot 
agree with you (said Johnson) : it might as well be 
8aid, 

** Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat'* 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator^ 
who was joined with him in Mr. Thrale's^ important 
trusty and thus describes him : * '' There is much 
good in his character, and much usefulness in his 
knowledge." He found a cordial solace at that gen- 
tleman's sekt at Beckenham, in Kent, which is indeed 
one of the finest places at which I erer was a guest ; 
and where I find more and more a hospitable wel- 
come. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any 
•profession j; but he was willing to allow a due share of 
merit to the various departments necessary in civilised 
life. In a splenetick, sarcastical, or jocular frame of 
mind, however, he would sometimes utter a pointed say- 
ing of that nature. One instance has been mentioned,^ 
where he gave a sudden satirical stroke to the cha- 
racter of an attorney. The too indiscriminate' ad- 
mission to that employment, \r^hich requires both 
abilities and integrity, has given rise to injurious re- 
flections, which are totally inapplicable to many very 
respectable men who exercise it with reputation and 
honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a -per- 
tinacious gentleman ; his opponent, wht> had talked 
in a very puzzling manner, happened to say, ^' I don't 

1 « Letters to Mrs. Thralc," VoL 11. p. 284. 

2 See Vol. II. p. 214. 

s3 
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understand you^ sir ;*' upon which Johnson observed, 
'' Sir, I have found you an argument ; but I am not 
obliged to find you an understanding." « 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole (as Horace late 
Earl of Orford Was often callea), Johnson aUowed 
that he eot together a great many curious little things, 
and told them in an elegant manner. Mr. Walpole 
thought Johnson a more amiable character after read- 
ing his Letters to Mrs. Thrale ; but never was one of 
the true admirers of that great man.* We may sup- 
pose a prejudice conceived, if he ever heard Johnson's 
account to Sir George Staunton, that when he made 
the speeches in parliament for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, '* he always took care to put Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in the wrong, and to say every thing he could 
against the electorate of Hanover.'* The celebrated 
Heh)ick Epistle, in which' J(^nson is satyricalty in- 
troduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. CoUrtenay*s, when a 
geritleman expressed his opinion that there was more 
energy in thatpoemi than could be expected from Mr. 
Walpole; Mr. Warton, the late Laureat, observed, 
*' It jnay have been written by Walpole, and buck^ 
ranCd by Mason." « 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having mo- 
dernised the language of the ever-memorable John 
Hales of Eton, in an edition which his Lordship pub- 
lished of that writer's works. *' An authour's lan- 
guage, sir (said he), is a characteristical part of his 
composition, and is also characteristical of the age in 
which he writes. Besides, sir, when the language is 
changed, we are not sure that the sense is the same. 
No, sir : I am sorry Lord Hailes has done this." 

1 [In his Posthumous Works, he has spoken of Johnson in the 
most contemptuous manner ! M.] 

2 [It is now (1804) Jcnowny that the <« Heraick Epistle" was 
written by Mason* M.] 
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Here it may be observed, that his frequent use at 
the expression. No, sir, was not always to intimate 
contradiction ; for he Would say so Avhen he was about 
to enforce an affirmative proposition which had not 
been denied, as in the instance last mentioned. I 
used to consider it as a kind of flag of defiance : as if 
he had said, '' Any argument you may offer against 
this, is not just. No, sir, it is not." It was like 
Falstaff^s *' I deny your Major." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the 
altitude of a man's taste by his stories and his wit, 
and of his understanding by the remarks which he 
repeated ; being always sure that he must be a weak 
man, who quotes common things ;with an emphasis as 
if they were oracles; — Johnson agreed with him; 
and Sir Joshua having also observed that the real 
character of a man was found out by his amusements, 
^—Johnson added, '^ Yes, sir ; no man is a hypocrite 
in his pleasure." 

I have mentioned. Johnson's general aversion to 
pun. He once, however, endured one of mine. When 
we were talking of a numerous company in whicl^ he 
had distinguished himself highly, I said, '' Sir, you 
were a Cod surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough 
for you ? at a time too when you were not Jishing for 
a compliment?" He laughed at this with a com- 
placent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, '' He'liked your com- 
pliment so well, he was willing to take it with pun 
sauce" For my own part, I think no innocent species 
of wit or pleasantry should b^ suj^ressed : and that a 
good pun may be admitted among the smaller ex- 
cellencies of lively conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris Oratoribus, 
he might have given us an admirable wort When 
the Duke of Bedford attacked the ministry as vehe- 
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mently as he could^ for having taken upon thjem to 
extend the time for the importation of com^ Lord 
Chatham^ in his first speech in the House of Lords^ 
boldly avowed himself to be an adviser of that mea-* 
sure. ^^ My colleagues (said he)^ as I was confined 
by indisposition^ did me the signai honour of coming 
to the bed-side of a sick man^ to ask his opinion. 
But, had they not thus condescended, I should have 
taken up my bed and walked, in order to have delivered 
that opinion at the Council-Board." ^ Mr. Langton, 
who was present, mentioned this to Johnson, who 
observed^ " Now, sir, we see that he took these words 
as he found them ; without considering, that though 
the expression in Scripture, take up thy bed and "walk, 
strictly suited the instance of the sick man restored 
to health and strength, who would of course be sup- 
posed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper 
in the case of a man who was lying in a state of 
feebleness, and who certainly womd not add to the 
difficulty of moving at all, that of carrying his bed." 

When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one of 
Mr. Grattan's animated and glowing speeches, in 
favour of the freedom of Ireland, in which this ex- 
pression occurred (I know not if accurately taken) : 
" We will persevere, till there is not one link of the 
English chain left to dank upon the rags of the 
meanest beggar in Ireland ;'* — " Nay, sir (said John- 
son), don't you perceive that one link cannot clank?" 

Mrs. Thrale nas published,^ as Johnson's, a kind 
of parody or counterpart of a fine poetical passage in 
one of Mr. Burke's speeches on American Taxation. 
It is vigorously but somewhat coarsely executed ; and 
I am inclined to suppose, is not quite correctly ex- 
X hibiti^d, r hope he did not use the words " vile agents'* 

I '' Anecdotes,*' p. 43. 
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for tlie Americans in the House of Parliament ; and 
if he did so^ in an extempore efltision^ I wish the lady 
had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Johnson the greatest 
respect ; and when Mr. Townshend^ now Lord Syd- 
iiey> at a period when he was conspicuous in' oppo- 
sition^ threw out some reflection in parliament upon 
the grant of a pension to a man of such political prin- 
ciples as Johnson ; Mr. Burke^ though then of the 
same party with Mr. Townshend^ stood warmly forth 
in defence of his friend^ to whom^ he justly ohsenred^ 
the pension was granted solely on account of his 
eminent literary merit. I am well assured^ that Mr. 
Townshend*s attack upon Johnson was the occasion 
of his " hitching in a rhyme ;" for, that in the 
original copy of Goldsmith's character of Mr. Burke, 
in his " Retaliation," another person's name stood in 
the couplet where Mr. Townshend is now introduced : 

*< Though fraught with all learning kq)t straimng his throat4 
To penuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a YOte.'* 

It may he worth remarking, among the mintttia of 
my collection, that Johnson was once drawn to serve 
in 'the militia, the Trained Bands of the City of 
London, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum in 
Fleet-street, was his Colonel. It may he helieved he 
did not serve in person ; hut the idea, with all its cir- 
cumstances, .is certainly laughahle. He upon^ that 
occasion provided himself with a musket, and with a"" 
sword and helt, which I have seen hanging in his 
doset. 

He was very constant to those whom he once em- 
ployed^ if they gave him no reason to he displeased. 
When somebody talked of being imposed on in the 
purchase of tea and sugar, and such articles, " That 
will not be the case (said he), if you go to a staielif 
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^hofj as I always do. In such a shop it is not worth 
their while to take a petty advantage." 

An authour of most anxious and restless vanity 
being mentioned^ '^ Sir (said he)> there is not a young 
sapling upon Parnassus more severely blown about by 
every wind of criticism than that poor fellow.'* 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred 
and an ill-bred man is this : '^ One immediately at« 
tracts your liking, the other your aversion. You 
love the one till you find reason to hate him; you 
hate the other till you find reason to love him." 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently 
made a purse for herself out of her husband's fortune. 
Feeling a proper compunction in her last moments^ 
she confessed how much she had secreted ; but before 
she could tell where it was placed, she was seized 
with a convulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, 
he was more hurt by her want qH confidence in him; 
than by the loss of his money. ^^ I told him (said 
Johnson), that he should console himself: for perhaps 
the money might be found, and he was sure that his 
wife was front" 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his 
having been in company with him on a former oc- 
casion. " I do not remember it, sir." ' The physician 
still insisted ; adding that he that day wore so fine a 
coat that it must have attracted his notice. '^ Sir^ 
(said Johnson), had you been dipt in Pactolus^ I 
should not have noticed you." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, he 
would repeat the thought translated into it. Talk- 
ing of the Comedy of " The Rehearsal," he said, *' It 
has not wit enough to keep it sweet." This was 
easy; — ^he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a 
more round sentence ; " It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction." 
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He censured a writer of entertaining Travels for 
assuming a feigned character, saying (in his sense of 
the word), " He carries out one lie; we know not 
how many he brings back." At another time, talk- 
ing of the same person, he observed, '^ Sir, your as- 
sent to a man whom you have never known to falsify, 
is a debt : but after you have known a man to falsify, 
your assent to him then is a favour." 

Though he had no taste for painting, he admired 
much the manner in which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
treated of his art, in his " Discourses to the Royal 
Academy.** He observed one day of a passage in 
them, " I think I might as well have said this my- 
self:" and once when Mr. Langton was sitting by 
him, he read one of them very eagerly, and expressed 
himself thus : " Very well. Master Reynolds ; very 
well, indeed. But it will not be understood.'* 

When I observed to him that Painting was ^so far 
inferior to Poetry, that the story or even emblem 
which it communicates must be previously known, 
and menticmed as a natural and laughable instance of 
this, that a little Miss on seeing a picture of Justice 
with the scales had exclaimed to me, " See, there's a 
woman selling sweetmeats ;*' he said, '^ Painting, sil*, 
can illustrate, but cannot inform.** 

No man was more ready to make an apology when 
he had censured unjustly than Johnson. When a 
proof-sheet of one of his works was brought to him, 
he found fault with the mode in which a part of it 
was arranged, reused to read it, and in a passion de- 
sired, that the compositor' might be sent to him. 
The compositor was Mr. Manning, a decent sensible 

1 Compositor in the Printing-house means, the person who 
adjusts the t3^pes in the order in which they are to stand for 
fMrinting; and arranges what is called the form^ from which an 
^ impreasioa is taken. 
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man> who had composed about one half of his " Die- 
tipnary," when in Mr. Strahan's printing-house ; and 
a great part of his " Lives of the Poets," whefi in 
that of Mr. Nichols ; and who (in his seventy-seventh 
year) when in Mr. Bsddwin*s printing-house, com- 
posed a part of the first edition of this work concern- 
ing him. By producing the manuscript, he at once 
satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. 
Upon which Johnson candidly and earnestly said to 
him, '' Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon ; Mr. Com- 
positor, I ask your pardon, again and again." 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost 
beyond example. The following instance is well at- 
tested : Coming home late one night, he found a poor 
woman lying in the street, so much exhausted that 
she coula not walk ; he took her upon his back, and 
candied her to (lis house, where he discovered that she 
was one of those wretched females who had fallen into 
the lowest state of vice, poverty, and disease. In- 
stead of harshly upbraiding her, he liad her taken 
care of with all tenderness ^r a long time, at a con- 
siderable expense, till she was restored to health, and 
endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way of living.* 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly happy 
in hitting on the signature of Papyrius Cursor, to 
his ingenious and diverting cross readings of the 
newspapers ; it beinga real name of an^ciient Roman, 
and clearly expressive of the thing done in this lively 
conceit. 

He OQce in his life. was known to have uttered 
what is called a bull: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when 
they were riding together in Devonshire, complained 
that he had a very bad horse^ for that even when 



1 The cux;umttanoe therefore alladed to in Mr. Courtenay's 
f' Poetiiciil Character** of him \b. strictly true. My informer was 
Mrs. Desinoulins, who lived many years in Dr. Johngon's house« 
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roing down hill he moved slowly step bv step. " Ay^ 
(said Johnson)^ and when he goes up nill^ h^ stands 
stilir 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in com* 
pany. He called once to a gentleman who offended 
him in that pointy "/Don't attituc/enise" And when 
another gentleman thought he was giving additional 
force to what he uttered, by expressive^movements of 
his hands^ Johnson fairly seized them, and held them 
down. 

An authour of considerable eminence having en- 
grossed a good share 'of the conversation in the com-* 
pany of Johnson, and having said nothing but what 
was trifling and insignificant ; Johnson, when he Was 
gone, observed to us, " It is wonderful what a dif- 
ference there sometimes is between a man's powers of 
writing and of talking. ****** writes with great 
spirit, but is a poor talker ; had he held his tongue, 
we might have supposed him to have been restrained 
by modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day ; 
and you have heard what stuff it was." 

A gentleman having said that a congS d^elire has 
not, perhaps, the force of a command, but may be con- 
sidered only as a strdng recommendation ; — ^* Srr, 
(replied Johnson, who overheard him), it is such a 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a 
two pair of stairs window, and recommend to you to 
fall soft." » . 

Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour with 
him during their l(mg' acquaintance, which com- 
menced when they both lived in the Temple, has pre- 
served a ^good number of particulars concerning him, 
most of which are to be found in. the department of 

] This has be^i printed in other puhHcations, ''fall to the 
ground?'* But Johnson himself gave me the trae expression which 
he had used as above; ifieaning that the leoommendation left as 
little diolce in the one case as me qther. 

VOL. V. T '■: 
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Apophthegms^ &c. in the Collection of " JohnsimV 
Works." But he has been pleased tp favour me with 
the following, which arie original : 

" One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a 
consultation of his friends was held at the house of 
Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. Among others present were, Mr. 
Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiment49 
concerning the tendency of some part of the defence 
the prisoner was to make. When the meeting was 
over, Mr. Steevens observed, that the question between 
him and his friend had been agitated with rather too 
much warmth. ' It may be so, sir (replied the 
Doctor), for Burke and I should have been d one 
opinion, if we had had no audience.' " 

' " Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in \vhich 
perhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him. His cu- 
riosity having been excited by the praises bestowed 
on the celebrated Torre's fircfworks at Marybone- 
Gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens to accompany him 
thither. The evening had proved showery; and soon 
after the few people present were assembled, publick 
notice was given, that the conductors to the wheels, 
suns, stars, &c. were so thoroughly water-soaked, 
that it was impossible any part of the exhibition 
should be made. * This is a mere excuse (says the 
Doctor) to save their crackers for a more profitable 
company. Let us both hold up our sticks, and threaten 
to break those coloured lamps that surround the Or- 
chestra, and we shall soon have our wishes gratified. 
The core of the fireworks cannot be injured ; let the 
different pieces be touched in their respective centres, 
and they will do their ofiioes as wfeU as ever.' — Some 
young men who overheard him, immediately began 
'tilie violence he had recommended, and an attempt 
was speedily made to fire some <^ the wheels which 
appeared to have received the smallest damage ; but 
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to little purpose were they lighted, for most of them 
completely failed. — The authour of ' The Rambler/ 
howerer, may be considered on this occasion, as the 
ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful 
pyrotechnist." 

^' It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as 
fashion was concerned, was careless of his appearance 
tn publick. But this is not altogether true, as the 
following slight instance may shew: — Goldsmith's 
last Comedy was to be represented during some court- 
mourning; and Mr. Steevens appointed to call on 
Dr. Johnson, and carry him to the tavern where he, 
was to dine with others of the Poet's friends. The 
-Doctor was ready dressed, but in coloured clothes ; 
yet being told that he would find every one el^ in 
black, received the intelligence with a profusion of 
thanks,' hastened to change his attire, 'all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had 
saved him from an appearance so improper in the 
front row of a front box. * I would not (added he), 
for ten pounds, have, seemed so retrograde to any 
general observance.' " 

'^ He would sometimes found his dislikes on very 
slender ciraimstances. Happening one day to men- 
tion Mr. Flexman, a Dissenting Minister, with some 
compliment to his exact memory in chronological 
matters ; the Doctor replied, ^ Let me hear no more 
of him, sir. That is the fellow who made the Index 
to my Ramblers, and set down the name of Milton 
thus: — Milton, Mr, John.' *\ 

, Mr. Steevens adds this testimony : ^^ It is unfor- 
tunate, however, for Johnson, that his particularities 
and frailties can be mote distinctly traced than his 
good and amiable exertions. Could the many bounties 
he studiously concealed, the mahy acts of humanity 
he performed in private, be displayed with equal cir^ 
cumstantiality, his defects would be so far lost in the 
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blaze of his virtues^ that the latter only would be 
regarded." 

Though from my very high admiration of Johnson^ 
I have wondered tnat he was not courted by all the 
great and all the eminent persons of his time^ it ought 
niirly to be considered^ that no man of himible birth^ 
who lived entirely by literature, in short no authour 
' by profession, ever rose in this country into that 
personal notice which he did. In the course of this 
work a numerous variety of names has been men- 
tioned, to whidi many might be added. I cannot 
omit Lord and Lady Lucan, at whose house he often 
enjoyed all that an ele^mt table and the best com- 
pany can contribute to nappiness; he found hospi- 
tality united with extraordinary accomplishments, and 
embellished with charms of which no man could be 
insensible. 

Ob Tuesday, June ^2, I dined with him at The 
Literary Club, the last time of his being in that 
respectable society. The other members present 
were the Bishcm of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Lord Pal- 
merston. Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He looked 
ill ; but had such a manly fortitude, that he did not 
trouble the company with melancholy complaints. 
They all shewed evident marks of kind concern about 
him, with which he was much pleased, and he exerted 
himself to be aA entertaining as his indisposition 
allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable 
a life, as long as human means might be supposed to 
have influence, made them plan for him a retreat from 
the severity of a British wmter, to the mild climate 
of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to fl serious 
resolution at General Paoli's, wher^ I had often talked 
of it. One essential matter, however, I understood 
wm necessary to be previously settled, which was 
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obtaining such an addition to his income^ as would 
be sufficient to enable him to defray the expense in a* 
manner becoming the first literary character of a 
great nation^ and^ independent of all his other merits^ 
the Authour of The Dictionary of the English 
Language. The person to whom I above all others 
thought I should apply to negotiate this business, 
was the Lord Chancellor, * because I knew that he 
highly valued Johnson, and that Johnson highly 
valued his Lordship ; so that it was no degradation 
of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour 
of such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said 
of him to me when he was at the bar ; and after his 
Lordship was advanced to the seals, -he said of him, 
^' I would prepare myself for no man in England but 
Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet with him, I 
sbould wish to know a day before." How he would 
have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. Would 
he have selected certain topicks, and considered them 
in every view, so as to be. in readiness to argue them 
at ail points ? and what may we suppose those topicks 
to have been f I once started the curious inquiry to 
the great man who was the subject of this compli- 
ment : he smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
perfectly coincided in opinion with me ; and I there- 
fore, though personally very little known to his Lord- 
ship, wrote t-o him,* stating the case, and requesting 
his good offices for Dr. Johnson, I mentioned that 
I was obliged to set out for. Scotland early in the 
fallowing week, so that if Jiis Lordship should have 
any commands for me as to this pious negotiation, 

1 Edward I/prd Thurlow [who died September 11, 1806. M.] 

2 It is strange that Sir John Hawkins should have related that 
the application was made by Sir Joshua Re3aiold6, when he could so 
easily have been informed of the truth by inquiring of Sir Joshua- 
Sir John'&jcarelessneSB to ascertain facts is very remarkable. 

t3 
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he woiild be pleased to send them before that time; 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give bU atteb- 
tion to it. 

This application was made not- only without any 
suggestion on the part of Johnson himself^ but tras 
utterly unknown to him^ nor had he the smallest 
suspicion of it. Any insinuations^ therefore^ which 
since his death- have been thrown out> as if he had 
stooped to ask what was superfluous^ are without any 
foundation. But^ had he asked it^ it would not have 
been superfluous ; for though the money he had saved 
proved to be more than his friends imagined^ or than 
I believe he himself, in his carelessness concerning 
worldly matters, knew it to be^ had he travelled upon 
the Continent, an augmentation of his income would 
by no means have been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, I visited him in the 
morning, after having been present at the shocking 
sight of fifteen men executed before Newgate. I said 
to him, I was sure that human life was not machinery, 
that is to say, a chain of fatality planned and directed 
by the Supreme Being, as it had in it so much wicked- 
ness and misery, so many instances of both, as that by 
which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than -it is 
in these respects, though less noble, as not being a 
system of moral government. He agreed with me 
now, as he always did, upon the great question of the 
liberty of the human will, which has been in all ages 
perplexed with so much sophistry ;^ " But, sir, as to 
the doctrine of Necessity, no man believes it. If a 
man should give me arguments that I do not see, 
though I could not answer them, should I believe 
that I do not see ?*' It will be observed, that Johnson 
at all times made the just distinction between doc- 
trines contrary to reason, and doctrines above reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for un- 
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hajppy convicts, be said, '^Sir, one of our regular 
&ergy will probably not impress their minds suf- 
ficiently: they should be attended by a Methodist 
preacher;* or a Popish priest." Let me however 
observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who 
has been Ordinary of Newgate for no less than eighteen 
years, in the course of which he has attended many 
hundreds of wretched criminals, that his earnest and 
humane exhortations have been very efiectual. His 
extraordinary diligence is highly praise-worthy, and 
merits a distinguished reward.'' 
' On Thursday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr. . 
Dilly's, where were the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, 
master of TunbridgeH3chool, Mr. Smith, Vicar of 
Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, authour of va- 
rious literary performances, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
At my desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was 
earnest to have Johnson and him brought together 
again by chance, that a reconciliation might be ef- 
fected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come early, and 
having learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, went 
away ; so I found, with sincere regret, that my friendly 
intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing that 
passed this day, except Johnson's quickness, who, 
when Dr. Beattie observed, as something remarkable 
which had happened to him, that he had chanced to 
see both No. 1, and No. 1000, of the hackney-coaches, 
the first and the last: '^Why, sir (said Johnson), 
there is an equal chance for one's seeing those two 
numbers as any other two." He was clearly right ; 

1 A friend of mine happened to be passing by hjield congregation 
in the environs of London, when a Methodist preacher quoted this 
passage with triumph. ^ ' 

2 I trust that The City op Londok, now happily in unison 
with The Court, will have the justice and generosity to obtaiij 
preferment for this Reverend Gentleman, now a worthy old servan 
«tf that magajficent Corporation. 
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yet the seeing of the two extremes^ each of which iar 
in some degi'ee more conspicuous than the rest^ could 
not but strike one in a stronger manner than the 
sight of any other two -numbers. — Though I have 
neglected to preserve his conversation^ it was per- 
hs^s at this interview that Dr. Knox formed the 
notion of it which he has exhibited in his " Winter 
Evenings." 

On Friday^ June ^5,1 dined with him at Greneral 
Paoli's, where, he says in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, *^ I love to dine." There was a variety of 
dishes much to his taste, of all which he seenied to 
me to eat so much^ that I was afraid he might be 
hurt by it ; and I whispered to the General my fear, 
and begged he might not press him. '' Alas ! (said 
the General), see how very ill he looks ; he can live 
but a very short time. Would you refuse any slight 
gratifications to a man under sentence of death? 
There is a humane custom in Italy, by which persons 
in that melancholy situation are indulged with having 
whatever they like best to eat and drink, ev^n with 
expensive delicacies." 

I shewed him some verses on Lichfield by^ Miss 
Seward, which I had that day received from her, and. 
had the pleasure to hear him approve of them. He 
confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment 
which I had been told he had paid to that lady, when 
she mentioned to him " The Colombiade," an epick 
poem, by Madame du Boccage : — ^^ M^dam, there ia 
not any jthing equal to your description of the sea 
round the North Pole, in your Ode on the death of 
Captain Cooke." 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better^ 
I mentioned to him a young man who was going to 
Jamaica with hi's T'life and children, in expectation 
of being provided for by two of her brothers settled 
in that islaiid, one a clergyman, and the other aphy- 
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sician. Johnson. ^* It is ^ wild scheme, sir, unless 
he has a positive and deliberate invitation. There 
was a poor giri, who used to come about me, who had 
a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, e^ 
^pressed a wish she should come out to that Island, 
and expatiated on the comforts and happiness of her 
situation. The poor girl went out : her cousin was 
much surprised, and asked her how she could 4^ink 
'Of coming. . ^ Because (said she) you invited me.* — 
* Not 1/ answered the cousin. The letter was then 
produced. ^ I see it is true (said she) that I did 
invite you: but I did not think you would come.' 
They lodged lier in an out-house, where she jpassed 
lier time miserably ; and as soon as she had an op- 
portunity she returned to England. - Always tell* 
this, when you hear of people going abroad to re- 
lations, upon a notion of being well received. In the 
case which you mention, it' is probable the clergyman 
spends all he gets, and the physician does not know 
how much he is to get." 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, with 
General Paoli, Lord Eliot (formerly Mr* Eliot, of 
Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some other ^company. 
Talking of Lord Chesterfield ; — Johnson. *' His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more 
knowledge than I expected." Boswell. '* Did you 
find, sir, his conversation to be of a superiour style ?" 
Johnson. ^^ Sir, in the conversation which I had with 
him I had the best right to superiority, for' it was 
upon philology and literature." Lord Eliot, who had 
travelled at the same time with Mr. Stanhope, Lord 
Chesterfield's natural son, justly observed, that it was 
strange that a man who shewed he had so much af- 
fection for his son as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing 
so many long and anxious letters to him,, almost all of 
them when he was Secretary of State, which certainly 
was a proof of great goodness of disposition, should 
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endeavour to make his son a rascal. His Lordship 
told.us^ that Foote had intended to bring on the stage a 
father who had thus tutored his son^ and to shew the 
son an honest man to every one else^ but practising 
his father's maxims upon him^ and' cheating him. 
Johnson. ^^ I am much pleased with this design ; 
but I think there was no occasion to make the son 
honest at all. No; he should be a consummate rogue : 
the contrast between honesty and knavery would be 
the stronger. It should be contrived so that the 
father should be the only suiferer by the son's villainy, 
and thus there would be poetical justice. 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. 
" I know (said he) Harte was your Lordship's tutor^ 
and he was also tutor to the Peterborough family. 
Pray> my Lord^ do you recollect any particulars that 
he told you of Lord Peterborough ? He is a favourite 
of mine^ and is not enough known ; hi? character has 
been only ventilated in party pamphlets." Lord 
Eliot said^ if Dr. Johnson would be so good as to ask 
him any questions, he would tell what he could re- 
collect. Accordingly some things were mentioned. 
/^ But (said his Lordship) the best account of Lord 
Peterborough that 1 have happened to meet with, is 
in ' Captain Carleton's Memoirs.* Carleton was de- 
scended of an ancestor who had distinguished himself 
at the siege of Derry. He was an officer*; and, what 
was rare at that time, had some knowledge of en- 
gineering." Johnson said, he had never heard of the 
book. Lord Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; but, after a 
good deal of ipquiry, procured a copy in London, and 
sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
he was going to bed when it came, but was so much 
pleased with it, that he sat up till he had read it 
through, and found in4t such an air of truth; that 
he could not doubt of its authenticity;, adding,' with 
a smile (in allusion to Lord Eliot's having recently 
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l)een raised to the peerage), ^ I did not think a young 
Lord could have mentioned to me a book in the En- 
glish history that was not known to me." 

An addition to our company came after we went 
up to the drawing-room ; Dr. Johnson seemed to rise 
in spirits as his audience increased. He said^ " He 
wished Lord Orford's pictures, and Sir Ashton Lever's 
Museum, might be purchased by the publick, because 
both the money, and the pictures, and the curiosities 
would remain in the country ; whereas if they were 
sold into another kingdom, the nation would indeed 
get some money, but would lose the pictures and cu- 
riosities, which it would be desirable we should have, 
for improvement in taste and natural history. The ' 
only question was, as the nation was much in want 
of money, whether it would not be better to take a 
large pru5e from a foreign State ?" 

He entered upon a curious discussion of the dif- 
ference between intuition and sagacity 5 one being 
immediate in its effect, the other requiring a circuit- 
ous process ; one he observed was the eye of the 
mind, the other the nose of the mitad. 

A young gentleman present took up the argument 
against him, and maintained that no man ever thinks 
" of the 7wse of the mind, not adverting that though 
that figurative sense seems strange to us, as very un- 
usual, it is truly not more forced than Hamlet's '' In 
my mind*s eye, Horatio." He persisted much too 
long, and appeared to Johnson as putting himself 
forward as his antagonist with too much presumption : 
upcm which he called to him in a loud tone, " What 
is it you are contending for, if you he contending ?'* 
— ^And afterwards ima^ning that the gentleman re- 
torted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he 
said, " Mr. *****, it does not become you to talk so 
to me. Besides, ridicule is not your talent; you 
}iave there neither intuition nor sagacity." — The 
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gentleman protested that he had intended no im-- 
proper freedom, but had the greatest respect for Dr. 
Johnson. After a short pause, during which we 
were somewhat uneasy.— Johnson. '^ Give me your 
hand,, sir. You were too tedious, and I was t<x) short." 
Mr. *****. ** Sir, I am honoured by your attention 
in any way.'* Johnson. " Come, sir, let's have no 
more of it. We offended one another by our con- 
tention ; let us not offend the company by our com-- 
pliments." 

He now said, " He wished much to go to Italy, 
and that he dreaded passing the winter in England." 
I said nothing; but enjoyed a secret satisfaction in 
thinking that I had taken the most effectual measures 
to much such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive- 
from the Lord Chancellor the following letter :. 






to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



i 



" I SHOULD hare answered your letter imme-* 
diately ; if (being much engaged when I received it) 
I had not put it in my pocket, and forgot to' open it 
till, this morning. 

. ^' I am much oUiged to you for the suggestion ; 
and I will adopt and press it as far as J can. The 
be^t argument, I am sure, and I hope it is" not likely 
to fail,, is- Dr. Johnson^s merit.— But it will be neces- 
sary, if I shoidd be so unfortunate as to miss seeing 
you, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum it wi& 
be proper to ask, — in short, upon the means of setting 
bim out. It would be a reflection on us all, if such 
a man should perish for want of the means to take 
pare of his health. 

^' Yours, &c. 
. .*' Thurl6i«i" 



This letter gare me a very high satisfaction; I. 
next day went and shewed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
who was exceedingly pleased with it. He tnought 
that I should now communicate the negotiation to 
Dr. Johnson^ who might afterwards complain if the 
attention with which he had been honoured should 
be too long concealed from him. I intended to set 
out for Scotland next morning; but Sir Joshua cor^ 
dially insisted that I should stay another day^ that 
Johnson and I might dine with him^ that we thre^ii 
might talk of his Italian Tour^ and^ asl Sir Joshtia. 
expressed himself^ '^ have it all out." I hastened to 
Johnson^ and was told by him that he was rather 
better to^day^ Boswell. ^' I am very anxious about 
yoU^ sir) ana particularly that you should go to Italy 
£or the winter, which I belieye is your own wish." 
Johnson. '^ It is, sir." Boswell. ^* You hare no 
objection, I presume^ but the money it would re-« 
quire." Johnson. " Why no, sir." — Upon which 
X gare him a particular account of what had been ' 
done, and read to him the Lord Chancellor's letter, 
-^He listened with much attention; then warmly 
said) " This is taking prodigious pains about a man." 
— ." O, sir (said I, witn most sincere affection), your^ 
friends would do every thing for you." He paused, 
— ^grew more and more agitated,-^— till teats started - 
into his eyes, and he exclaimed with ferrent emotion^ 
'* God bless you all." I was so affected that I also . 
shed te^rst — ^After a. short silence, he. renewed and 
extended his grateful benediction, '^ God bless you . 
all, for Jesus Christ's sake." We both remained 
for some time unable to speak. — He rose suddenly and 
quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. He. 
staid but a short time, till he had recovered his 
firmness; soon after he returned I left him, having^, 
first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds'^ 

VOL. V. . V 
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next day. — I never was again und^ that roof vhicli 
I had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday^ June SO, the friendly confidential 
dinner with ^ Joshua Reynolds took place, no other 
company being present. Had I know^n that this was 
the last time that I shotild enjoy in this world the 
cobrersation of a frrend whom I so much Tespecked, 
and feom whom I derived so much instruction and 
eatevtainment, I, should have been deeply afiected. 
When I now- look back to it, I am vexed that asdngle' 
word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sangtdne in our ex-^ 
pectations, that we expatiated with confidence on the 
liberal provision which we were sure would be made 
for him, cdBJecturing whether mimificence would be^ 
displayed in one large donation, or in aa ample in- 
crease of his pension. He himself catched so much 
of our enthusiasm, as to- allow himself to suppose it 
not impossible that our hopes might in one way or 
other be realised. He said that he would rather nave 
his pension doubled than a grant of a thousand 
pounds ; *' Far (said he), thou^ probably I may not 
live to receive as much as a thousand pounds, a man 
would have the consciousness that he diould pass the 
^remainder of his life in splendt^ur, how long soever it 
might be.'' Considering what a moderate proportion 
an income of six hundred pounds a year bears to in-* 
numeraUe fortunes in this country, it is worthy of 
remark, that a man so truly great should think it 
splendour. 

As ka instance of extraordinary liberality of friend- 
ship, he told us, that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this 
occasion oflered him a hundred a year for his life. 
A grateful tear started into his eye, as ho spoke this 
in a faltering tone. 

Sir Joshua and Lendeavoured tofl*tter Ym imagina-* 
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tipn with agreeable prospects of haippiiiess in Italy. 
** Nay (said he), I must not expect much of that^ 
when a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he 
breathes the air, ha can enjoy very little." 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country^ 
which Johnson, whose melancholy mind required the 
dissipation of quick successive variety, had -habituated 
himself to consider as a kind of mental imprisonment. 
** Yet, sir (said I), there are many people who are 
content to live in the country.** Johnson. " iSir, it 
^ifi in the intellectual world as in the physical world : 
we are told by natural philosophers that a body is at 
^est in the place that is fit foi; it : they who are con« 
tent to live in the 'country, are^^ for the country." 

Talking of various ^oyments, I atgued that a 
lefinement of taste tnts a dbsadvantage, as they who 
have attained to it* must be seldomer pleased than 
those who have no nice discriminaition, and are there* 
fore satisfied with every thing that comes in their 
way. Johnson. '^ Nay, sir ; that is a paltry notion^ 
Endeavour to he as perfect as you can in every inspect.*' 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach, 
to the entry of Bolt-court. He adced me whether I 
would not go with him to his house ; I declined it, 
from ail apprehension that my spirits would sink. 
We bade adieu to each- other afiectionately in the 
carriage. When, he had got down upon the foot-, 
pavement, he called out, " Fare you well ;" and with^ 
out looking back, sprung away with a kind of pathe-i^ 
tick briskness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed t6 indicate a struggle to conceal'uneasiness, 
and impressed me with « foreboding of our long, long 
separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the 
chance of talking over my negotiation with the Lord 
Cktnodilor; but the multiplicity of his Lordship's 
important engagements did not allow of it ; so I left 
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the nmDfliBement of the business in the hands of Sir 
Joshua Reyndds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortifi- 
cation of being informed hj Mrs. Thrale, that, '' what 
she supposed he nev«r behoved,"* was true; namely, 
that she was actually going to marry Signor Piozzi, 
an Italian musick-master. He endeavoured to preFont 
it ; but in vain. If she would publish the idiole of 
the correspondence that passed between Dr. Johnson 
and her on the subject, we should have a full view of 
his real sentiments. As it is, our judgement must 
be biassed by that characteristick specimen which 
Sir John Hawkins has given us : '^ Poor Thrale, I 
thought that either her virtue or her vice would haire 
restrained her from such a marriage. She is now be- 
come a subject for her enemies to exult oyer ; and for 
her friends, if she has any left, to forget, or pity.'"* 

It must be admitted that Johnson derived a consi- 
'derable portion of happiness from the comforts and 
elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale's family ; 
liut Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted for these 
to her husband alone, who certainly respected him 
sincerely. Her words are. Veneration Jbr his virtue, 
reverence Jbr his talents, delight in his conversation^ 
and habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put 
•upon me, and qftohich hfi contentedbf bore his share 
Jbr sixteen or seventeen years, made me go on so long 
mth Mr. Johnson ; but the perpetual confinement I 
imU ovm to have been terrifying in the Jlrst years of 
ourjriendship, and irksome in the last; nor could I 
pretetid to support it mthout help, tvhen my coadjutor 
ivas no more"^ Alas ! how diirerent is this from the 
declarations which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make 
in his life-^n^e, without a single murmur against any 

1 " Letters to Mrs. Thrale," VoL II. page 375. 

2 Dr. Johnson^s Letter to Sir Jdm Hawkins, ^' Life,** p. 570, 

3 ^* Anecdotei," p. 293, 
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peculiarities^, or against any one circumstani^ wiivdi 
attended their intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great n)an whose Life I 
am writings I think it necessary to guard my readers 
against the mistaken notion of Dr. Johnson's cha- 
racter^ which this lady's " Anecdotes" of him suggest i 
for from the very nature and form of her book^ '* ft 
lends deception lighter vf^ings to fly.** 

^' Let it be remembered (says an eininent critick)/ 
that she has comprised in a small Volume all that she 
could recollect <^ Dr. Johnson in tvoenty years, during 
which period^ doubtless^ some serere things w^re said 
by him ; and they who read the book in two hours, 
naturally enou^ suppose that his whole conversation 
was of this complexion. But the fact is^ I hare been 
often in his company^ and never once heard him say 
a severe thing to any one ; and many others g^ attest 
the sune. When he did say a severe things it was 
generally extorted by ignorances pretending to know** 
ledge/ or by extreme vanity or affectation. 

** Two instances of inaccuracy (adds he) are pecu^ 
liarly worthy of notice : 

*' It is said,^ ' That natural roughness of his 
manner so often mentioned, •would, notwithstanding 
the regulariti/ of his notions, burst through them all 
from time to time; and he once hade a*oery ^celebrated 
lady, who praised him ivith too much zeal perhaps,^ or 
perhapsioo Strong an emphasis (which always appended 
him), eonsidertmat herjlatterywas worth, before she 
choked him with it,' 

*' Now let the genuine anecdote ,be conti'asted with 

this.*— The person thus represented as being harshly 

treated, though a very celebrafted lady, was then just 

-come to London from: an obscure situation in the 



1 Who has been pleased to furnish m^ with his remarkc 

2 ^«^ Anecdotes,*' p. 183. 
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country. At Sir Joshua Reynolds's one evening, she 
met Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay her 
court to him in the most fulsome strain. ^ Spare me, 
I beseech you, dear madam,' was his reply. She still 
laid it on. ^ Pray, madam, let us have no more of 
this ;' he rejoined. Not paying any attention to these 
warnings, she continued still her eulogy. At lengthy 
provoked by this indelicate and vain obtrusion of 
compliment, he exclaimed, * Dearest lady, consider 
with yourself what your flattery is worth, before yon 
bestow it so freely.' 

- '* How different does this story appear, when ao- 
companied with all these circumstances which really 
belong to it, but which Mrs. Thrale either did not 
know, or has suppressed* 

'^ She says, m another place, ^ * One senileman, 
hofwever, uiha dined at a nooleman^s house tn his com^ 
pan^t Qnd that of Mr, Thrale, to whom I teas obliged 
for the anecdote y tjoas Hoilling to enter the lists in de-' 
Jence of King William** character; and having opposed 
jind contradicted Johnson two or three times, petu- 
lantly enough, the master of the house began toJeA 
uneasy, ana expect disagreeable consequences ^ to avoid 
which he saidj loud enough for the Doctor to hear^-^ 
Our Jriend here has np meaning now in all this, 
except just to relate at club to-morrow how he tensed 
•Johnson at dinner totday; this is all to do himself 
honour. — No, upon my word (replied the other), 
I see no honour f 72 iV, whatever you may do. — Well, 
sir (returned Mr. Johnson, stemtifj, if you do not see 
the honour, I am sure I feel the disgrace* 

'' This is all sophisticated. Mr. Thrale was not In 
the comply, though he might have related the 
•story to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from whom I had 
the story, was present ; and it was not at the house 

] «^ Anecdotes,'' p. 342, 
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of a nobleman. On the observation beiqg made by 
the master of the house on a gentleman's contradict- 
ing Johnson^ that he had talked for the honour^ &c 
the gentleman muttered- in a low voice, ' I see no 
honour in it;' and .Dr. Johnson said nothing: so all 
the rest (though Iden irouv6e) is mere garnish." 

I have had occasion several times^ in the course 
of this work, to point out the incorrectness of Mrs. 
Tlirale^ as to particulars which consisted with my 
own knowledge. But indeed she has^ in flippant 
terms enough^ expressed her disapprobation or that 
anxious desire of authenticity wiiich prompts a person 
who is to record conversations, to write them down 
at the momenta Unquestionsd>ly^ if they are to be 
recorded at all^ the sooner it is done the better. This 
lady herself says,* " To recollect, however, and to re^ 
peat the sayings ofDr, Johnson, u almost all that can 
be done by the ^riters of his Life; as his life, at least 
since my acquaintance toilh him, consisted in little else 
. than talking, lohen he foas not employed in some serious 
piece of work" She boasts df her having kept a 
' common-place book ; and we find she note^^ at onie 
time or other, in a very lively manner^ specimens of 
the conversation of Dr. Johnson, and ot those who 
talked with him ; but had she done it recently, they 
probably would have been less erroneous; and we 
should have been relieved from those disagreeable 
doubts of their authenticity^ with which we must now 
peruse them. 

She says of him, ^ f^ He was the most charitable of 
mortals^ without being, what we caU an active friend. 
Admirable at giving counsel; no man saw his way so 
clearly; but he would not stir a finger ^r the assist' 
ance of those to whom he was willing enough to give 
advice.** And again on the same page, " If you 

1 « Anecdotes," p. 44. 2 Ibid. p. 23; 3 Ibid. p. 51. 
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wanted & slight fiivour^ you must apply to people of 
other dkposiHons; for not a step would Johnson move 
to obiain a man a vote^ in a society ^ to repay a compli-^ 
ment which might be useful or pleasing, to write a 
letter ^request, SfC. or to obtain a hundred pounds 
a year more for a friend voho perhaps had already 
two or three. No force could urge him to diligence, 
no importunity eoidd conquer his resolution to stand 
stHL 

It is wasaang that one who had such opportunities 
of knowing Di^ Jc^nson^ fifaould appear so little ac- 
quainted with his real character. I am sorry this 
lady does not advert^ that she herself contradicts the 
assertion of bis being obstinately defective in the 
petites morales, in the little endeanng charities of 
social life^ in conferring smaller favours; for she 
says^^ '' Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in granting 
literary assistance to others, I think; and innumeraUe 
are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, and Dedications 
whu^he used to make for people who begged qfhim.*^ 
I sum certain that a more acti'oe friend has rarely been 
found in any age. This 'wtxV, which I fondly hope 
will rescue bis memory from obloquy^ contains a 
thousmL instances of his benevolent exertions in 
afanost every way that can be conceived ; and particu- 
larly m employing his pen with a generous readiness 
^ fw those to uniom its &id could be usefol. Indeed, 
his oUiging activity in doing little <^ces of kindness, 
both by letters aha personal application^ was one of 
the most remarkable features in his character ; and 
finvthe truth of this I can appeal to a number of his 
rei^^ectaUe friends : Sir Joshua Reyncdds^ Mr. Lang» 
ton, Mr. Hamilton^ Mr. Burke^ Mr. Windham^ Mr. 
Malone, the Bish<^ of Dromore> Sir William Scottj 
Sir Robert Chambersw-^And «can Mrs. Thrale ibrget 

1 '' 4»ie6dates," p. 193. 
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the adyertisements which he wrote for her husband 
at the time of his election contest ; the epitaphs on 
him and her mother; the playful and even trifling 
verses^ for the amusement of her and her daughters ; 
his corresponding with her children^ and entering 
into their minute concerns^ which shews him in the 
most amiable light ? 

She relates^ ^ that Mr. Ch-^lm — ^ley unexpectedly 
rode up to Mr. Thrale's carriage^ in which Mr. Thrale 
and she^ and Dr. Johnson were travelling ; that he 
paid them all his proper compliments^ but observing 
that Dr. Johnson^ who was readings did not see him^ 
^'tapt him gently on the shoulder^ * *Tis Mr. Ch*^*- 
Im — ^ley j' says my husband. ' Wellf sir — and what if 
it is Mr. Ch^m-*-ley; ^says the other, sternly ^ just 
lifting his eyes a moment from hts book^ and returning 
■to it aghin with renefwed avidity,' ** This surely 
conveys a notion of Johnson^ as if he had been grossly 
rude to Mr. Cholmondeley^^ a gentleman whom he 
always loved and esteemed. If» therefore, there was 
an absolute necessity for mentioning the story at all, 
it might have been thought that her tenderness for 
Dr. Johnson's character would have disposed her to 
'state any thing that could soften it. Whv then is 
there a total silence as to what Mr. Cholmondeley told 
her? — that Johnson^ who had known him from his 
earliest years, having been made sensible of what had 
doubtless a strange appearance, took occasion, when 
he afterwards met him, to make a very courteous and 
kind apology. There is another little circumstance 
which I cannot but remark. Her book was published 
in ] 785, she had th^n in her possession a letter f^m 

1 " Anecdotes," p. 258. 

2 George James Cholmondeley, Esq. grandson of George, third 
Earl of C^olmond^y, and one of the Commissioners of Excise ; « 
gentleman respected for his abUities, an4 el9ganoe of miipneni. 
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Dr. Johnsody dated in 1777>* wfaidi begins thus: 
** Cholmondeley's story shocks me^ if it be true^ which 
I can baldly think, for I «m utterly unconscious of 
it : I am very sorry, and very much ashamed^" Why 
then publish the anecdote ? Or if she did, why not 
add the circumstances, with which she was well ac- 
quainted ? 

In his social intercourse she thus describes him : ^ 
** Ever musing till he toas called out to converse, and 
conversing iuL the Jatigue of his Jriends^ or the 
promptitude of his oton temper to take offence, con- 
signed him back again to silent meditation,** Yet, in 
the same book, ^ she tell us, ^* He tvas, however, seldom 
inclined 4o be silent, V)hen any moral or literary 
question toas started $ and it toas on such occasions 
that, like the Sage in ' Rasselas,' he spoke, and at* 
teuton toatched his lips; he reasoned^ and conviction 
dosed Ms periods," — His conversation, indeed, was 
80 far iron} everjati^ing his friends, that they re*- 
gretted when it was interrupted or ceased, and coOld 
exclaim in Milton's language. 



^^ With thee convexsing, I £otgpt all tune/* 

I certainly, then, do not claim tob much in behalf 
of my illustrious friend in sapng, tliat however smart 
and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's '^ Anecdotes" are, 
they must not be held as good evidence against him ; 
for wherever an instance of harshness and severity is 
tM, I beg leave to doubt its perfect authenticity; 
for though there may have been some foundation for 
it, yet, like that of his reproof to the " very celebrated 
lady," it may be so exhibited in the narration as to 
be very unlike the real fact » 

The evident tendency of the following anecdote* is 

I ^^heMen to Mn. Thiale,** VoL II. p» 12. 

9 " AnasdotM," p. 23. Slbid. p. 302. 4 Ibid. p.e3. 
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to rqiresent Dr. Johnson us extremely deficient in af-^ 
fection^ tenderness^ or even common civility. " When 
I one datf lamented the loss of a first coustn killed in 
America, — 'Prithee, my dear {said he), have done 
with canting; hov) fjootUd the noorld be the xioorsejar 
it, I may ash, if all your relations tvere at once 
^pitted like larks, and roaatedjbr Presto's supper?' — 
(Presto mas the dog that lay under the table while iioe 
talked).'' — r suspect this too of exaggeration and dis-r. 
tortion. I allow that he made her an angry i^ieech^ 
but let the circumstances fairly appear^ as told by 
Mr. Baretti^ who was present : 

*' Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily upoo^ 
larks, laid down her knife and fork^ and abruptly ex- 
claimed, ' O, my dear Johnson, do you know what 
has happened? The last letters from abroad have 
brought us an account that our poor cousin'a head 
was taken off by a cannon-ball.' Johnson, who wb» 
shocked both at the fact, and her light uotfeelinig 
manner of mentioning it, readied, ** Madam, it would 
give you very little concern if all your relations wera 
iSpitted like those larks, and dr^st for Presto's 
supper."* 

I Upon mentiomiig this to my finend Mr. -Wilkes^ he, with hia 
iMual readiness, pleasantly matched it with the following sentimental 
anecdote. He was invited by a young man of fashion at Paris, to 
sup with him and a lady, who haid be^ for some time his mistress, 
hut mih whom he was g(nbg to part He said to Mr. Wilkes t{ui* 
he leaUy felt very much for her, she was in sudi distress ; and 
that he meant to make her a present of two hundred louis^'ors* 
Mr. Wilkes observed the behayiour of Mademoiselle, who sighed 
indeed very piteously, and assumed every pathetick air of grief; 
bat eat no less than three Fr^ch pigeons, which are as hags as 
Ei^jUsh partridges, besides other things. Mr. Wilkes whispered 
the gentleman, ^' We often say in fjngland, Excessive sorrow it 
exceeding dry^ but I never heard Excessive sorrow it exceeding 
hungry. Perhaps one hundred will do.'^ The gentleman took 
the hint 
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It is with coQcern that I find myself obliged to 
ammadvert on the inaccuracies of Mrs. Piozzi's. 
*' Anecdotes," and perhaps I may be thought to 
have dwelt too long upon her little collection. But 
as from Johnson's long residence under Mr. Thrale's 
roof, suttd his intimacy with her, the account which , 
she has given of him may have made an unfayourable 
and unjust impression, my duty, as a faithful bio-< 
grapher, has obliged me reluctantly to perform thi» . 
lupleasing task* 

Having left the pious negotioiion,BS I called it, in. 
the best hands, I shall here insert what relates to it. 
Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds on July 6, as^ 
follows: ^^ I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try 
the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see you before 1[ 
go« Let me, however, mention to you what I have 
much at heart.-i — If the Chancellor should continue 
his . attention to Mr. BosweU's request, and confer 
with you on the means of relieving my languid state, 
I. am very desirous to avoid the appearance of asking 
money upon false pretences. I desire you to repre- 
sent to his Lordship, what, as-soon as it is suggested, 
he will perceive to be reasonable, — That, if I grow 
much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my physicians, 
to suffer the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the 
solitude of a foreign country;— That, if I grow much 
better, of which indeed there is now little appear* 
ance, I shall not wish to leave my friends and my 
domestick comforts; for I do not travel for pleasure 
or curiosity ; yet if I should recover, curiosity would 
revive. — In my present state, I am desirous to make 
a struggle for a little longer life, and hope to obtain 
some help from a softer climate. Do for me what 
you can." He wrote to me July 26 : ''I wish your 
affairs could have permitted a longer and continued 
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exertion of your zeal and kindness. They that have 
your kindness may want your ardour. In the mean 
time I am very feeble, and very dejected." 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was in-^^ 
formed, that the Lord Chancellor had called on himy 
and acquainted him that the application had not be^n 
successful ; but that his Lordship, after speaking 
highly in praise of Johnson, as a man who was an 
honour to his country, desired Sir Joshua to let him, 
know, that on granting a mortgage of his pension, he 
should draw on his Lordship to the amount of five 
or six hundred pounds; and that his Lordship ex- 
plained the meaning of the mortgage to be that he. 
wished the business to be conducted in such a manner, 
that Dr. Johnson should appear to be under the 
least possible obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned, that 
he had by the same post communicated all this to Dr.^ 
Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will 
appear from "what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9. '^ Many words I hope are, 
not necessary between you and me, to convince you 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chan" 
cellor's liberality, and your kind offices. »♦♦♦** 

*' I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, 
when you have read it, you will be pleased to seal 
with a head, or any other general seal, and convey it 
to him : had I sent it directly to him, I should have 
seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention/* 

^^TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR.* 

r 

*^MY LORD, 

(c After a long and not inattentive observfttiott 
of mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's offer 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds, on account of the excellence both of the 
seDiunent and expression of this letter, took a copy of it, which he 
YOL. V. X 
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raises in me not less wonder tlian gratitude. Bounty, 
so liberally bestowed^ I should gladly recdve^ if my 
condition made it necessary; fol*> to dueh a mina, 
who would not be proud to own his obligations? 
But it has pleased God to restore me to so great a 
measure of healthy that if I should now appropriate 
so much of a fortune destined to do good^ I could not 
escape from myself the charge of adyandng a falso^ 
claim. My journey to the continent^ though I once 
thought it necessary^ was never much encouraged by 
my physicians; and I was very desirous that your 
Lorcbhip should be told of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds,- 
as an event very uncertain; for if I grew much 
better, I should not be willing, if much worse, not 
able, to migrate.**-<Your Lordship was first solicited 
without my knowledge ; but, when I was told that 
ou were pleased to honour me with your patronage, 
did not expect to hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have 
had no long time to brood hope, and have not rioted 
in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been 
scarce a disappointment ; and, from your Loi'dship's 
Idndness, I have received a benefit, which only men 
like you are able to bestow. ' I shall now, live miki 
carior, with a higher opinion of n^ own merit. 

'^ I am, my Lord, 
" Your Lordship*s most oMiged, 
" Most grateful, and 
" Most humble servant, 
« September, 1784." *' Sam. JohnSON." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from pre- 
suming to make any remarks, or to offer any con- 
jectures. 

shewed to some of his friends; one of whom, irtio admired it, 
beiiig allowed to peruse it leisurdiy at home, a copy was made, and 
found its way intd the newspapers and macazines. It was tran- 
seribed with some inaccuracies. I pziht itSom tile orighial draft 
in Johnson** own hand-writing; 
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Haying, after repeated reasonings^ brought Dn 
Johnson to agree to my Temoving to London^ and 
even to fumisli me with arguments in favour of what 
he had opposed ; I wrote to him requesting he would 
write them for me ; he was so good as to comply, and I 
shall extract liiat part of his letter to me of June 11» 
as a proof how well he could exhibit a cautious yet 
encouraging view of it : 

^ '^ I remember, and entreat you to remember, that 
fdrtus est vitmmfogere} the first approadh to riches 
is security from poverty. The condition upon which 
you have my consent to settle in London is, that 
your enense never exceeds your annual income. 
Fixing l£is basis of security, you cannot be hurt, and 
you may be very much advanced. The loss of your 
Scottish business, which is all that you can lose, is 
not to be reckoned as any equivalent to the hopes and 
possibilities that open here upon you. If you suc- 
ceed, the question of prudence is at an end ; every 
body will think that done right which endd happily; 
sUid though your expectations, of which I wouid not 
advise you to talk too much, should not be totally 
answered, you can hardly fail to get friends who will 
do for you all that your present situation allows you 
to hope ; and if, after a few years, you should return 
to Scotland, you will return with a mind supplied by 
various conversation, and many opportunities of in* 
auiiy, with much knowledge, and materials for re« 
motion and instruction." 



Let us now ocmtemplate Johnscm thirty years after 
the death of his wife, still retaining for her all the 
teademess of affection. 
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*' TO THE REVEREND MR, BAGSHAW, AT BROMLEY.^ 



ft 



SIR, 



'^ Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 
1753 you committed to the ground my dear wife. 
I now enfreat your permission to lay a stone upon 
her ; and have 3ent the inscription, that, if you nnd 
it proper, you may signify your allowance. 

" You Y^ill do me a great favour by shewing the 
place where she lies, that the stone may protect her 



remams. 



fC 



Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inscription,' 
and procure it to be engraved. You will easily be<* 
iieve that I shrink from this mournful office. When 
it is done, if I have strength remaining, I will visit 
Bromley once again, and pay you part of the respect 
to which you have a right from, reverend sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
"July 12, 1784." " Sam. Johnson.** 

On the same day he wifote to Mr. Langton : " I 
cannot but think that in my languid and anxious 
3tate, I have some reason to complain that I receive 
from you neither inquiry nor consolation. You know 
how much I value your friendship, and with what 
confidence I expect your, kindness, if I wanted any 
act of tenderness that you could perform ; at least, if 
you do not know it, 1 think your ignorance is your 
own fault. Yet how long is it that I have lived 
almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
liotice*. — I do not, however, consider this neglect as 
particularly shewn to me; I be^r two of your most 
valuable friends make the same complaint. But why 
are all thus overlooked ? You are not oppressed by 
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fiiclaiess^ you are not distracted by business ; if you are 
sick, you are sick of leisure : — ^And allow youTself to be 
told, that no disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. 
Rather to do nothing than to do good, is the lowest 
state of a d^aded mind. Boileau says to his pupil, 

' Que let vers ne toientjpas v6tre etemel emploi^ 
CuUivez vos amUJ*-^^ 

That voluntary debility, which modem language is 
content to term indolence, will, if it is not counteracted 
by resolution, render in time the strcmgest faculties 
]%less, and turn the flame to the smoke of virtue. 
»^— I do not expect nor desire to see you, because I 
am much pleased to fed that your mother stays* so 
long with you, and I should think you neither elegant 
por grateful, if you did not study her gratification; 
YovL will pay my respects to botn l!he ladies, and to 
pH the young people.*— <! am going northward for a 
while, to try what help the country catn give me ; 
but, tf you will write, the letter will come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staffordshire and 
Perbyshire, flattering himself that be might be in 
some degree relieved..^ 

During his absence from London he kept up a 
correspondence with several of his friends, from 
which I shall select what appears to me proper for 
publication, without attending nicely to chronological 
order. 

To Dr. Brocklesby, be writes, Ashbourne, July 
20. 'The kind attention which you have so Jong 
shewn to my health and happiness^ makes it as much 
a debt of gratitude as a csdl of interest, to give you 
aa account of what befalls me, when accident recovers' 
me from your immediate care. The journey of the 

1 [This isprobaUy an emmr either of the transcript or the press. 
Removes seems to b%ihe word intended. M.] 
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first day was performed with very little sense of fe- 
tigue ; the second day brought me to Lichfield, with- 
out much lassitude ; but I am afraid ^hat I could, not 
have bore such violent agitation for many days to- 
gether. Tell Dr. Heberden, that in the coach I read 
' Ciceronianus/ which I concluded as I entered Lich- 
field. My affection aiid understanding went* along 
with Erasmusy except that once or twice he some- 
what unskilfully entangles Cicero's civil or moral, 
with his rhetorical character. — I staid fi,ve days at 
Lichfield, but, being unable to walk, had no great 
pleasure, and yesterday (19th) I came hither, where 
I am to try what air and attention can perform. — 
Of any improvement in my health I cannot yet please 
myself with the ^rception. * « « * ♦ •. — The 
asthma has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so 
as that I can sit^and sometimes lie easy, but they do 
not now procure me the power of motion ; and I am 
afraid that my general strength of body does not in- 
crease. The weather indeed is not bemgn ^ but how 
low is he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather ! — I am now looking into F loyer, who lived 
with his asthma to almost his ninetieth year. His 
book by want of order is obscure : and his asthma, I 
think, not of the same kind with mine. Something 
however I may perhaps learn — My appetite still con- 
tinues keen enough; and what I consider as a 
symptom of radical health, I have a voracious delight 
in raw summer fruit, of which I wa^ less eager a few 
years ago. — You will be pleased to communicate this 
nccount to Dr. Heberden, and if any thing is to be 
done, let me have your joint opinion. — Now — tibite 
cures ; — ^let npie inquire after the Cliib.'" 
. July 31. " Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden 
might be at Windsor, I thought your letter long in 

t r At ti)e Essex Head, Essex-street. 
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coming. But, you know, nocitura petuntur^ the 
letter which 1 so much desired, tells me that I have 
lost one of my best and tenderest friends.' My 
comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man that 
liad always before his eyes the fragility of our present 
existence, and was therefore, I hope, not unprepared 
to meet his judge. — Your attention, dear sir, and 
that of Dr. Heberden, to my health, is extremely 
kind. I am loth to think that I grow worse ; and 
cannot fairly prove even to my own partiality, that I 
grow much better." 

August 5. " \, return you thanks, dear sir, for 
your unwearied attention, both medicinal and friendly, 
and hope to prove the effect of your care by living to 
acknowledge it." 

August 12. " Pray be so kind as to have me in 
your thoughts, and mention my case to others as you 
nave opportunity. I seem to myself neither to gain 
nor lose strength. I have lately tried milk, but have 
yet found no 'advantage, and am afraid of it merely as 
a liquid. My appetite is still good^ which I know is 
dear Dr. Heberden's criterion of the vis vitce. — ^As we 
cannot now see each other, do not omit to write, for 
you cannot think with what warmth of expectation I 
reckon the hours of a post-day." 

August 14. "\ have hitherto sent you only me- 
lancholy letters ; you will be glad to hear some better 
account. Yesterday the asthma remitted, perceptibly 
remitted, and I moved with more ease than I have 
enjoyed for many weeks. May Goi) continue his 
mercy.— This account I would not delay, because I 
am not a lover of complaints, or complainers, ^d yet 
I have since we parted, uttered nothing till now but 
terrour and sorrow. Write to me, dear sir." 

August 16. '^ Better I hope, a;jd better. My 

1 Mr, Allen, the printer. 
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respiration getd more and more ease and liberty. I 
went to church yesterday, after a very liberal dinner^ 
widR)iit any inconyenience ; it is indeed no long 
walk, but I never walked it without difficulty> since 
I came, before. ****** the intention was ooly 
to overpower the seeming vis inertia of the pectorsj 
and pulmonary muscles. — I am fevoured with a de- 
gree of ease that very much delights me, and de not 
despair of another race upon the stairs of the Aca« 
demy. — If I were, however, of a humour to see, or to 
shew the state of my body, on the dark side, I inighf 
say, 

< Quid te exempts jvoat tpiMit depluHbus mtaf* 

The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises^ 
though it does not rise very' fast. Let us, howeVer, 
rejoice in all the good that we have. The remission 
of one disease will enable nature to combat the rest, 
— ^The squills I have not neglected ; for I have takeii 
more than a hundred drops a day, and one day took 
two hundred and fifty, which, according to the po^ 

Eular equivalent of a drop to a grain, is more thasi 
alf an ounce. — I thank you, dear sir, for your at- 
tention in ordering the medicines ; your attention to 
me has never ^ed. If the virtue of medicines could 
be enforced by the benevolence of the prescriber^ how 
soon should I be well !" 

August 19. " The relaxation of the asthma still 
continues, yet I do not trust it wholly to .itself, but 
soothe it now and then with an opiate* 1 not only 
perform the perpetual act of respiraticm with less la« 
bour, but I can walk with fewer mtervals of rest, and 
with^ greater £reedom of motion.— I never thought 
well of Dr. James's compounded medicines; his in- 
gi^ients appear to me sometimes inefficacious and 
trifling, and sometimes heterogeneous and destructive 
of enfh other* This prescription exhibits a com- 
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positiGn of about three hundred and thirty grains^ in 
which there are four grains of emetick tartar^ and six 
di'ops [of] thebaick tincture. He v that writes thus 
surely wntes for shew. The basis of his medicine is 
the gum ammoniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence 
used to give, but of which I never saw any effect. 
We will, if you please, let this medicine alone. The 
squills have every suffrage, and in the squills we 
will rest for the present." 

August 21. ^'The kindness which you shew by 
having me in your thoughts upon all occasions, will, 
I hope, SL^wAj^ ^^ ™y heart with gratitude. Be 
pleased to return my thanks to Sir George Baker, for 
the consideration which he has bestowed upon mev— - 
Is this the Balloon that has been so long expected, 
this balloon to whieh I subscribed, but without pay- 
ment ? it is pity that philosophers have been disap.- 
pointed, imd shame tnat they have been cheated; 
but I know not well how to prevent either. Of this 
experiment I have read nothing; where was it ex- 
hibited ? and who was the man that ran away with so 
much money ?— 0>ntinu^, dear sir, to write often and 
more at a time ; for none of your prescriptions operate 
to their proper uses more certainly than your letters 
operate as cordials." 

August 26* '' I suffered you to escape last post 
without a letter, but you are not to expect such in- 
dulgence very often ; for I write not so much because 
I have any thing to say, as because I hope for an 
answer; and the vacancy of my life here makes a 
letter of great value. — I nave here little company and 
little amusement, and thus abandoned to the contem- 
plation of my own miseries, I am something gloomy 
and depressed; this too I resist as I can, and find 
opium, I think, useful, but I seldom take more than 
one grain. — Is not this strange weather? Winter 
absorbed the spring, and now autumn is come before 
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we have bad summer. But let not ojaat kindness l&f 
each other imitate the inconstancy of the seasons/* 

Sept. 2. ^*Mr. Windham has been here to see 
me ; he came, I think, forty miles out of his way> 
and staid about a day Snd a half; perhaps I make the 
time shorter than it was. Such conversation I sbaJl 
not have again till I come back to the regions of lite^ 
rature ; and there Windham is, inter Stellas^ Luna 
minores" He then mentions the effects of certain 
medicines, as taken ; that *^ Nature is recovering its 
original powers, and the functions returning to their 
proper state. God continue his mercies^ and grant 
me to use them rightly.'* 

Sept. 9. ^' Do you know the Diike and Dadcess 
of Devonshire ? Aim! have you ever se^i Cbatswortb ? 
I was at Chatsworth on Monday: I had seen it 
before, but never whenr its owners were at iiome : I 
was very kindly received, and honestly pressed to 
stay ; but I told them that a side man is net a fit 
inmate of a great house* But I hope to go again 
some time.** 

, Sept. 11. '^ I think nothing grows worse, but t^ 
rather better, except sleep, and tiiat of late has been 
at its old pranks. Last eyening, I felt what I had 
not known for a long time, an inclination to walk for 
amusement; I took a short walk, and came back 
.again neither brea.thless nor fatigued. — ^This has been 
a gloomy, frigid, ungeniaJ summer, but of late it 
seems to mend: I hear the heat sometimes men- 
tioned, but I do not feel it ; 

^ Pretered minimut gdidojam in eorpore sanguit 
Fehre calet sold,' 

I hope, however, with good help, to find means of 

1 It 18 remariEable that so good a Latin scholar as Johnson 
should have been so inattentive to the metre, as by «"i<rfit] ^f to iig^ 
vrii^ Stella* instead of ignes, ' 
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impportin^' a iriiitei' at honre^ and to bear and tell 
at the Club what is doings and what ought to be 
doing ih the world. I have no con^pany here^ and 
shall naturally ccttne home hungry for conversation. 
-i-To wish yoUi dear sir, more leisure, would not be 
iind; but what leisure you have, you must bestoiir 
upon me.'' 

Sept. 16. " I have tiow let you alone for a long 
time, having indeed little to say* You charge me 
somewhat unjustly with luxury. At Chatsworth^ 
you should remember, that I have eaten but oncei 
and the Doctor, with whom I live, follows a milk 
diet. T grow no fatter, though my st^miach, if it be 
not disturbed by physick, never vfails me.-T**I now 
grotv weary of solitude, and think of remoting ne:tt 
week to Lichfield, a place of more society, but others 
wise of less convenience. When I am settled, I 'shall 
tmte again. — ^Of the hot weather that you men* 
tioned, we have [[not]] had in Derbyshire very much, 
and f(N* myself I seldom feel heat, and suppose that 
my frigidity is the effect of my distemper; a sup- 
position wmch naturally leads me to hope that a 
hotter climate may be usefid. But I hope to stand 
another English winter." 

Lichfield, Sept. S9. ** On one day I had three 
letters about the air balloon : yours was fat the best, 
and has enabled me to impart to my friends in the 
country Bii idea of this species of amuse&ient. In 
amusement^ .mere amusement, I am afraid it must 
end, for I do not find that its course can be directed 
so as that it should serve any purposes of communi- 
cation: and it can give no new intelligence of the 
state of the air at different heights, till they have 
ascended above the height of mountains, which they 
seem never likely to do. — I came. hither on the 27th. 
How long I shall st^y, I have not determined. My 
dropsy is gooe, and my asthma much remitted, but 
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I hare felt myself a little declining tliese two days, 
or at least to-day; but such vicissittides must be 
expected. One day may be worse than another ; but 
this last month is far better than the former : if the 
next should be as mudh better than this, I shall nm 
about the town on my own legs." 

October 6. "The fate of the balloon I do not 
much lament : to make new balloons, is to repeat the 
jest again. We now know a method of mounting 
into the air, and, I think, are not likeljr to know 
more. The vehicles can serve no use till we can 
guide them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till 
we mount with them to greater heights than we can 
reach without ; till we rise above the tops of the 
highest mountains, which we have yet not done. 
We kno\^ the state of the air in all its regions, to the 
top of Teneriffe, and therefore learn nothing from 
those who navigate a balloon below the clouds. The 
first experiment, however, was bold, and deserved 
applause and reward. But since it has been per- 
formed, and its event is known, I had rathpr now find 
a medicine that can ease ah asthma." 

October 25. " You write to me with a zeal that 
animates, and a tenderness that melts me. I am not 
afraid either of a journey to London, or a residence 
in it. 1 came down with little fatigue, and am now 
not weaker. In the smoky atmosphere I was de*« 
livered from the dropsy, which I consider as the ori- 
ginal and radical disease. The town is my element; ^ 

1 His love of London continually appears. In a letter from him 
to Mrs. Smart, wife of his friend the poe:, which is published jn 
a well-written life of him, prefixed to an edition of his Poems, in 
1791, there is the following sentence: ^^ To one that has passed 
80 many years in the pleasures and opulence of London, there are 
few places that can give much delight." 

Once, upon reading that line in tlie Cjarious epitaph quoted in 
" The Spectator," • 

" Bom in New-England, did in London dies^ 
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there are my friends^ there are my books^ to which I 
have not yet bid fareweH, and there are my amuse-* 
ments. Sir Joshua told me long ago, that' my vo- 
cation was to publick life, and 1 hope still to keep 
my station, till God shail bid me Go in peace" 

To Mr. IJooLB. Ashbourne, Aug. 7. ♦* Since t 
was here, I have two little letters from you, and have 
not had the gratitude to write. But every man is 
most free with his best friends, because, he does not 
»]ppose that they can suspect him of inteijttional in- 
civiiity.-*-One reason for my omission is, that being 
in a place to which yoU afe wholly a stranger, I have 
BO tojHcks of correspondence. If you had any know- 
ledge of Ashbourne, I could tell you of two Ash- 
bourne men, who, being last week condemned at Derby 
to be hanged for a robbery, went and hanged them- 
selves in their cell. But this, however it may supply 
us with talk, is nothing to you. — ^Your kindness, I 
Imow, wofdd make you glad to hear some good of me, 
but I have not much good to tell;- if I grow not 
trorse, it is all that I can. say. — I hope Mrs. Hoole 
receives more helpfirom her migration. Make her. 
my compliments, and write again to, dear sir, your 
affectionate servant." 

Aug. 13. ^'1 thank you for your affectionate letter.. 
I hope we shall both be the better for each other'9 
friendship, and I hope we shall hot very quickly be 
parted. — Tell Mr. Nichols that I shall be glad of his 
corre8j)ondence, when his business afloTP^s him a little 
remission; though to wish him less business, that I 
may have more pleasure, would be too selfish. — To- 
pay for seats at the balloon is not very necessary, be- 
cause in less than a minute, they who gaze at a mile's 

he laughed and said, *' I do not wander at this. It voukl have 
been strange, if, bom in London, he had died ia New^Enghmd."; 

VOL. V. Y 
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distance will see all that can be seen.^ About the 
wings I am of your mind ; they cannot at all assist 
it^ nor I think regulate its motion. — I am now grown 
somewhat easier in my body^ but my mind is some* 
times depressed. — About the Club I am in no great 
bain. The forfeitures go on^ and the house^ I hear> 
18 improTed for our future meetings. I hope we shall 
meet often and sit long.*' 

. Sept. 4. " Your letter was, indeed, long in conung^ 
but it was very welcome. Our acquaintance has now 
subsisted long, and our recollection of each other in- 
volves a great space, and many little occurrences^ 
which melt the thoughts to tenderness. — ^Write to 
me, therefore, as frequently as you can. — I hear from 
Dr* Broddesby and Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not 
crowded. I hope we shall enliven it when wintei- 
brings us together." 

To Dr. Burnev. August 2. '' The weather, you 
know, has not been balmy; I am now reduced to 
think, and am at last content to talk of th^ weather* 
Pride must have a fall.^-^I, have lost dear Mr. Allen ; 
{md wherever J turn, the dead or the dying meet my 
notioe^ and force my attention upon misery and mor-« 
tality.* Mrs. Bumey's escape from so much danger, 
and her ease after so mucn pain, throws, however, 
some radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. 
May her recovery be perfect, and her continuance 

1 There was no information for which Dr. Johnson was less 
grateful |han for that which concerned the weather. It was in 
idlusion to his impatience with those who were reduced to keep oon.> 
versatkn alive by observations on the weither, that he applied dse 
eld proverb to himself^ If any one of his ittf Jirm it e «fl<| n*T^ t4\nicp 
told him it was hot or cold, wet or dry, windy or calm, he would 
stop them by saying, " Poh ! poh ! you are telling us that of which 
none but men in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bear 
with patience, or enjoy in quiet, dementary changed, wiiethar for 
the better or the wozse^' as they are never secrets* *' B* 
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long.— I struggle Hard for life. I take physick; and 
take air; mj friend's chariot is always ready. We 
hare run tins morning twenty-four miles^ and could 
run forty-eight more. But who can run the race 
with death?" 

^ Sept. 4. ^Concerning a private transaction^ in which 
his opinion was asked^ and after giving it, he makes 
the following reflections, which are applicable on other 
occasions.]] ^' Nothing deserves more compassion than 
wrong conduct with good meaning ; than loss or ob- 
loquy suffered by one, who, as he is conscious only of 
good intentions, wonders why he loses that kindness 
which he wishes to preserve ; and not knowing his 
own fault, if, as may sometimes happen, nobody will 
tell him, goes on to offend by his endeavours to please. 
—I am delighted by finding that our opinions are the 
same. — ^You will do me a real kindness by continuing 
to write. A post-day has now been long a day of 
recreation." 

Nov. 1, '^ Our correspondence paused for want of 
topicks. I had said what I had to say on the matter 
proposed to my consideration ; and nothing remained 
but to tell you, that I waked or slept; that I was 
more or less sick. I drew my thoughts in upon 
myself, and supposed yours employed upon ycnir book. 
— ^That your book has been delayed I am glad, since 
you have gained an opportunity of being more exact. 
— Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives 
there is no end. Some tell what they do not know, 
that they may not seem ignorant, and others from 
mere indifference about truth. All truth is not, in- 
deed, of equal importance ; but, if little violations are 
alh)wed> every violation will in time be thought little ; 
and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on his 
guard against the first temptations to negligence or 
supineness^— I had ceased to write, because respecting 
you I had no more to say, imd respecting myself could 
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say little good. I cannot boast of advancement^ and 
in case of convalescence it may be said, with few ex- 
ceptions, non progredi, est regredi. I hop* I may be 
excepted. — My great diffictuty wa^ with my sw^pt 
Fanny,' who, by her artifice of inserting her letter in 
yours, had given me a precept of frugality which I 
was not at liberty to neglect ; and I know not who 
were in town under whose cover I could send vay 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and 
have a delight particularly sympathetick in the re- 
covery of Mrs. Burney." 

To Mr. Langton. Aug. 25. " The kindness of 
your last letter, and my omission to answer it, begins 
to give you, even in my opinion, a right to recri- 
minate, and to charge me with forgetfulness for the 
absent. I will, therefore, delay no longer to give an 
account of myself, and wish I could relate what would- 
please either myself or my friend. — On July 13, I 
left London, partly in hope of help from new air and 
change of place^ and partly excited by the sick man*s 
impatience of the present. I got to Lichfield in a 
stage vehicle, with very little f^-tigue, in two days, 
and had the consolation > to find, that ^ince iny last 
visit my three old acquaintance are all dead.^—July 
20, I went to Ashbourne, where I have been till now ; 
the house in which we live is repairing. I live in txx) 
much solitude, and am often deeply dejected ^ I wish 
we were nearer, and rejoice in your removal to Lon*. 
don. A friend, at once cheerful and serious, is a 
^eat acquisition. Let us npt neglect one another 

1 The cdebrated Miss Fanny Bumey. 

2 [Probably some word has been here omitted before corisolatlon ; 
perhaps sad, or miserable; or the word consolation has been 
printed by mistake, initead of mwtijlcation:— hut the original 
letter not being now [17d8] in Mr. J<angton^s l^uidj^ tt^e enour 
(if i^ be one) cannot be corrected^ M.] 
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for the little time wbich Providence allows us to hope. 
—Of my health I cannot tell you^ what my wishes 
persuaded me to expect, that it is much improved by 
the season or by remedies. I am sleepless: my legs 
grow weary with a rery few steps, ^d the watir 
breaks its boundaries in some degree. The asthma, 
however, has remitted ; my breath is still much ob- 
structed, but is more free than it was. Nights of 
watchfulness produce toi'pid days ; I read very little, 
though I am alone ; for I am tempted to supply in 
the day what I lost in bed. This is my history; 
like all other histories, a narrative of misery. Yet 
am I so much better than in the beginning of the 
year, that I ought to He ashamed of complaining. I 
now sit and write with very little sensibility of pain 
or weakness; but. when I rise, I shall find my legs 
betraying me. Of the money which you mentioned, 
I have no immediate need ; keep it, however, for me, 
unless some exigence requires it. Your papers I 
will shew you certainly, when you would see them ; 
but I am a little angry at you for not keeping mi- 
nutes of your own occeptum et expensumy, and think a 
little time might be sparpd from Aristophanes, for 
the res familiar es, FOrgive me, for I mean well. I 
hope, dear sir, that you and Lady Rothes, and all the 
young people, too many to enumerate, are well and 
happy. God bless you all." 

To Mr. Windham. August. *' The tenderness 
with which you have been pleased to treat me, through 
my long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I 
hope, make me forget; and you are not to suppose, 
that after we parted you were no longer in my mind. 
But what can a sick man say, but that he is sick ? 
His thoughts are necessarily concentered in himself; 
he neither receives nor can give delight ; his inquiries 
-are after alleviations of pain, and his eflTorts are to 

y3 
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catdi some momentary comfort. — ^Though' I am now 
in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must expect 
no account of its wonders^ of its hills, its waters^ its 
caverns, or its mines; but I will tell you, dear sir, 
what I hope you. will not hear with less satisfaction, 
that, for about a week past, my asthma has been less 
afflictive." 

Lichfield, October 2. ^' Ibelieve you had been long 
enough acquainted with the' phcenotnena of sickness, 
not to be surprised that a sick msgn wishes to be 
where he is not, and where it appears to every body 
but himself that he might easily be, without having 
the resolution to remove. I thought Ashbourne a 
(solitary place, but did not come hither till last Mon- 
day. — I have here more comp&oy, but my health has 
for thi^ last^ week not advanced ; and in the languor 
of disease how little can be done ! Whither or when 
I shall make my next remove, I cannot tell; but I 
pntreat you, dear sir, to let me know from time to 
time where you may be found, for your residence is 
a very powerful attractive to, sir^ your most humble 
servant," 



f' TO MR. PERKINSt 
^^ DEAR SIR, 



I CANNOT but flatter myself that your kind* 
ness for me will make you glad to know where I am, 
and in what state. 

" I have been struggling very hard with my dis- 
eases. My breath has been very much obstructed, 
and the water has attempted to encroach upon me 
again. I past the first part of the summer at Oxford, 
afterwards I went to Lichfield^ thence to Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire, and a week ago I returned to Lich- 
field. • ' 

" My breath is now much easier, and the wtiter is 
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yi a great measure run away, so that I hope to see 
you again before winter. 

'' Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. I am, dear sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
*' lichfield, Oct 4, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

'^TO THE RIGHT HQN. WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Considering what reason you gave me in the 
spring to conclude that you took part in whatever 
good or evil might befall me, I ought not to have 
omitted so long the account whicV I am now about to 
give you.^-P-My diseases are an asthma and a dropsy, 
and, what is less curable, seventy-five. Of the4ropsy, 
in the beginning of the summer, or in the spring, I 
recovered to a degrpe which struck with wond^ both 
me and my physicians : the asthma now is likewise, 
for a time, very much relieved. I went to Oxford, 
where the asthma was very tyrannical, and the dropsy 
began again to threaten me ; but seasonable physick 
stopped the inundation : I then returned to London, 
and in July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with my 
disease. The dropsy made another attack, and was 
not easily ejected, but at last gave way. The asthma 
suddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th of August, 
and, though now very oppressive, is, I think, still 
something gentler than it was before the remission. 
My limbs are miserably debilitated, and my nights 
are sleepless and tedious. — ^When you read this, dear 
sir, you are not. sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will 
not prolong my complaints. I hope still to see yoii in 
a happier hour, to talk over what we have often talkfjd 
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and perhaps to find new topicks of iherriment^ or new 
incitements to curiosity. 

^' I am, dear sir, &c 
« Lichfidd, Oct 20, 1784." « Sam. Johnson." 

" TO JOHN PARADISE, ESQ.* 
" DEAR SIR, 

^' Though in all my suramer's-excursion I have 
given you no account of myself, I hope you think 
better of me than to imagine it possible for me to 
forget you, whose kindness to me has been too great 
and too constant not to have made its impression on 
a harder breast than mine.— Silence is not very cul- 
nable^ when nothing pleasing is suppressed. It would 
have alleviated none of your complaints to have read 
my vicissitudes of evil. * I have struggled hard with 
very formidable and obstinate maladies ; and though 
I cannot talk of health, think all praise due to my 
Creator and Preservei* for the continuance of my life. 
The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given way 
to medicine; the asthma Is very oppressive, but that 
has Pewise once remitted. / am very weak, and 
-vfery sleepless ; but it is time to conclude the tale of 
misery. — ^I hope, dear sir, that you grow better, for 
you have likewise your share of human evil, and that 
your lady and the young charmers are well. 

'^ I am, dear sir, &c. 
•* lichfidd, Oct 2il 1784.'» " Sam. Johnson." 

I Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq. his Biitannick Majesty's 
Consul at Salonica, in Macedonia, by his lady, a nadve of that 
country. He studied at Oxford, ana has been honoured by that 
University with the d^pree of LL. D. He is distinguished not 
only by ms learning and talents, but by an amiable dispoBition, 
pentleness of manners, and a very gener^ acquaintance mth wcU* 
informed and accomplished persons of almost all nadoos* 

[Mr. Paradise died December 12, 17i/5. M.] 



i 
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" TO MR. GEORGE NieOL/ 

4 

I 

'* D^AR SIR^ 

"SivcE we parted, I have been much oppressed 
by my asthma, but it has lately been less laborious. 
When I sit I am almost at ease, and I can walk, though 
yet very little, with less difficulty for this week past, 
than before. I hope I shall again enjoy my Mends, 
and that you and I shall have a little more literary 
conversation. — ^Where I now am, evtry thing is very 
Kberally provided for me but conversation. My friend 
is sick himself, and the reciprocation of complaints 
and groans afford not much of either pleasure or in- 
struction. What we have not at home this town does 
not -supply, and I shall be ^ad of a little imported 
intelligence, and hope that you will bestow, now and 
then^ a little time on the relief and entertainment of, 
sir, 

** Yours, &c. \ 
** AflW)oume, Aug. 19, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

^*To MR. x;ru;i^sha,nk. 

^ DEAR SIR, 

^' Do not suppose that I forget you ; I hope I 
shall never be accused of forgetting my benefactors. 
I had, till lately, nothing to write but complaints 
upon complaints, of miseries upon miseries ; but within 
this fortnight I have received great relief. — Have 
your Lecturers any vacation ? If you are released from 
the necessity of daily study, you may find time for a 
letter to me. — [^In this letter he states the particulars 
of his case.] — In return for this accQunt of my liealtb 

« 

1 bookseller to his Majesty^ 
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let me lave a good account of yourti, and of your pro- 
sperity in all your undertakings. 

' ' ^^ I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 

« Ashboiune, Sept 4, 1784." '' SaM. JoHNSON " 



To Mr. Thomas Davies. August 14. ^' The 
tenderness with which you always treat me^ makes 
me culpable in my own eyes for having omitted to 
write in so long a separation ; I had, infleed^ nothing 
to say that you could wish to hear. All has been 
hitherto misery accumulated upon misery, disease oor- 
rohorating disease, till yesterday my asthma was per- 
ceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am much 
comforted with this short relief, and am willing to 
'flatter myself that it may continue and improve. I 
have at present such a degree of ease, as not only may 
admit the comforts, but the duties of lifey Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Davies.^^^Poor dear Allen, he 
was a good man.*' 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds^ Ashbourne, July 21. 
'^ The tenderness with which I am treated by my 
friends, makes it reasonable to suppose that they ^xe 
desirous to know the state of my health, and a desire 
so benevolent ought to be gratified.^ — I cam^ to Lich- 
field in tw;o days without any painM fatigue, and on 
Monday came hither, where I purpose to stay and try 
what air and regularity will effect. I cannot yet per- 
suade myself that I have made much progress in re- 
covery. My sleep is little, my breath is very much 
encumbered, and my legs are very weak. The water 
has increased a little, but has again run off. The 
most distressing symptom is want of sleep." 

August 19. '^ Having had, since our separation, 
little to say that could please you or myself by sayiDg, 
I have not been lavish of useless letters ; but I flatter 
niy3elf that you will partake of the pleasure with 
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nrhich I x»n now tell you that about a week ago I 
felt suddenly a sensible temission of my asthma^ and 
consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. 
-^Of this grateful alleviation I know not the cause, 
nor dare depend upon its continuance^; but while' it 
lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous of com- 
municating, while it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. 
— 'Hitherto, dear sir, I had written before the post, 
which stays in this town but a little while, brought 
me your letter. Mr» Daviesseems to have represented 
my little tendency to recovery in terms too splendid* 
I am still restless, still weak, still watery, but the 
asthma is l^ss oppressive.*— Poor Ramsa^l ^ On which 
side soeter I turn> mortality presents its formidable 
frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield, whevt I 
was last there, and now found them all dead. I no 
sooner lost sight of dear Allen, than I am told that I 
shall see him no more. That we must all die, we 
always knew; I wish I had sooner remembered it. 
D6 not think me intrusive or importunate, if I now 
Call, dear sir, on you to remember it." 

Sept. ^. '< I am glad that a little favour from the 
court has intercepted your furious -purposes. I could 
not in any case have approved such publick violence 
of resentment, and should have considered any who 
encoui-aged it^ as rather seeking sport for themselves, 
than honour for you* Resentment gratifies him who 
intended an injury, and pains him unjustly who did 
not intend it. But all this is now superfluous. — I 
still continue by God's mercy to mend. My breath 
is easier, my nights are quieter, and' my legs are less 
in bulk, and stronger in use. I have, however, yet a 
great deal to overcome, before I can yet attain even 
an old man's health Write, do write to me now and 

1 Allan Ramsay, Esq. painter to his Majesty, who died August 
1<^, 1784, In the 7ist year of hiij age, much regretted by his friends 
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then; T^e are iiow old acquaintance^ and perhaps few 
people have lired 80 much and so long together^ with 
less cause of complaint on either side. The retro-* 
spection of this is very pleasant^ and I hope we shall 
never think on each o£her with less kindness." 

Sept. 9« '* I could not answer your letter Before' 
this day^ because I went on the sixth to Chatsworth, 
and did mot come back till the post was gone-^-^Many 
words, I hope, are not necessary between you and me/ 
to convince you what gratitlide is excited in my 
heart, by the Chancellor's liberality and your kind 
offices. I did not indeed expect that what was asked 
by the Chancellor would have been refused, but since. 
it has, we will not tell that any thing has been asked. 
-—1 have enclosed a- letter to the Chancellor, which, 
when you have read' it, you will be pleased to seal 
it^ith a head, oi^ other general seal, and convey it to 
him : had I sent it directly to him, I should have 
seenled to overlook the favour of your intervention.-^— 
My last letter told you of my adii^ce in healthy 
which, I thfnk, in the whole still continues. Of the 
hydropick tumour there is now very little appearance ; 
the asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to* 
remit something day after day. I do not despair of 
supporting an English winter. — ^At Chatsworth I met 
young Mr. Burke, who led me very commodiously 
mto oonv^sation with the Duke ana Duchess. We 
had a very good morning. The dinner was pubUck."" 

Sept. 18. *'I flattered inyself that this week would 
have given me a letter from yoii, but none has come. 
Write to mte now and then,. but dii:;ect your next tcr 
Lichfield. — I think, and I hope am sure, that I still 
grow better: I have sometinies good nights; but am 
still in nay legs weak, bat so much mended, that I go. 
to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my visits on 
foot, for there are no coaches. — I have' three letters 
this day, all about the balloon ; I could have been con-. 



I 
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tent with one. Do not write about the balloon^ what- 
ever else you may think proper to say." 

October ^. '' I am always proud of your appro^ 
bation^ and therefore was much pleased that you liked 
my letter. When you copied it, you invai^ed the 
Chancellor's right rather than mine. — The refusal 1 
did not expect, but I had never thought much about 
it, for I doubted whether the Chancellor had so much 
tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the 
King^s conscience, ought not to be supposed capable 
of an improper petition. — All is not gold tl^at glitters, 
as we have often been told ; and the adage is verified 
in your place and my favour ; but if what happens 
does not make us richer, we must bid it welcome, if 
it makes us wiser. — I do not at present grow better, 
nor much worse ; my hopes, however, are somewhat 
abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope, but t 
struggle oh as lean." 

To Mr. John Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20. ''When 
you were here, you were pleased, as I am told, to 
think my absence an inconvenience. I should cer- 
tainly have been very glad to give so skilful a lover of 
antiquities any information about my native place, of 
which, however, I know not much, and have reason to 
believe that not much is known. — Though I have not 
given you any amusement, I have received amusement 
from you. At Ashbourne, where I had very little 
company, I had the luck to borrow ' Mr. Bowyer*s 
Life ;*• a book so full of contemporary history, that a 
literary man must find some of his old friends. I 
thought that I could, now and then, have told you 
some hints worth your notice ; and perhaps we may 
talk a life over. I hope we shall be much together ; 
you must now be to me what you were before, and 
what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken un- 
expectedly away, but I think he was a very good 

VOL. V. z 
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man.'— I have made little progress in recovery. Tarn 
very weai, and very sleepless: but I live on and 
hope." 

This various mass of correspondence, which I have 
thus brought together, is valuable, both as an addition 
to the store which the- publick already has of John- 
son's writings, and as exhibiting a genuine and noble 
specimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, which neither 
age nor sickness could impair or diminish. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every way, 
' whether for the publick, or privately to his friends, 
was by fits and starts ; for we see frequently, that 
many letters are written on the same day. When he 
had once overcome his aversion to begin, he was, I 
suppose, desirous to go' on, in order to* relieve his 
mind from the uneasy reflection of delaying what he 
ought to do. 

' While in the country, notwithstanding the accu- 
mulation of illness which he endured, his mind did 
not lose its powers. He translated an Ode of Horace, 
which is printed in his works, and composed several 
prayers. I shall insert one of them, which is so wise 
and energetick, iso philosophical and so pious, that I 
doubt not of its affording consolation to many a sin- 
cere Christian, when^ in a state of mind to which I 
b<5lieve the best are sometimes liable.* 

1 Against inquisitive and perplexing thoughts, '* O Lo&D, my 
Maker and Protector, who hast graciously sent me into diis world 
to work out my salvation, enable me to drive from me all such 
unquiet and poplexing thoughts as may midead or hinder me in 
the practice of those duties which Thou hast required. When I 
behold the works of thy hands» and consider the course of thy 
providence, give me grace always to remember that thy thoughts 
are not my tiboughts, nor thy ways my ways. And while it shall 
please thee to continue me in this world, where much is to be dcHie, 
end little to be known, teadi me by thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw 
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And here I am enabled fulljr to refute a very un- 
just reflection, by Sir John Hawkins, both ag^nst 
Dr? Johnson, and his faithful servant, Mr. Francis 
Barber; as if both of them had been guilty of cul- 
pable neglect towards a person of the name of Heely, 
whom Sir John chooses to call a relation of Dr. John- 
son's. The fact is, that Mr. Heely was not his re- > 
latipn; he hod indeed been married to one of his 
cousins, but she had died without having children, 
and he had married another woman ; so that even the 
slight connexion which there once had been by 
alliance was dissolved. Dr. Johnson, who had shewn 
very great liberality to this man while his first wife 
was alive, as has appeared in a former part of this 
work,* was humane and charitable enough to continue 
his bounty to him occasionally; but surely there was 
no strong call of duty upon him or upon his legatee, 
to do" more. The following letter, obligingly com- 
municated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will con- 
firm what I have stated : 

f' TO MB. HEELY, NO. 5, IN PYE -STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER. 

" As necessity obliges you to call so soon again 
upon me, you should at least have told the smallest 
gum that will supply your present want : you cannot 
suppose that I ha^e much to spare. Two guineas is 
as much as you ought to be behind with your creditor. 
— If you wait on Mr. Strahan, in New-street, Fetter- 

my mind from unprofitable and dangerous inquiries, from diffi-' - 
culties vainly curious, and doubts impossible to be solved. Let 
me rejoice in the light which Thou hast imparted, let me serve 
Thee with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait with pa- 
tient expectation for the time in which the soul, which Thoure- 
ceivest shall be satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, O Lord, 
fist Jesus Chihst's sake. Amen.'* 
I Vol. II. p, 130. 
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lane^ or in his absence^ on Mr.- Andrew Strahan^ shew 
thisi by which they are entreated to advance you two 
euineas^ and to keep this as a Toucher. I am^ sir^ 

Your humble servant^ 
« A«hboumc* Aug. 12, 1784." <' Sam. Johnson." 

. Indeed it is very necessary to keep in mind that 
Sir John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed John- 
son's character and conduct in almost every particular^ 
with an unhappy prejudice*. 

We now behold Johnson for the last time^ in his 

1 I shall add one instance only to those which I haye thought it 
incumbent on me to point out, TaUdng of Mr. Garrick's having 
signified his willingness to let Johnson have the loan of any of his 
hooks to assist him in his edition of Shakspeare ; Sir John says> 
(page 444), ^' Mr. Gviick |mew not what risque he ran by this 
offer. Johnson had so strange a foiget^lness of obligations of this 
sort, that few who lent hkn books ever saw them again." This 
surdy conve3rs a most un&vourable insinuation, and has been so 
understood. Sir John mentions tfae^single ^ase of a curious edition 
of Polidan, which he tells us, appeared to belong to Pembroke 
CoUege, which, pobably, had heea considered by Johnson as his 
own, for upwards of fif^ years. Would it not be fiiirer to oon^ 
sider this as an inadvertence, and draw no general inference ? The 
truth is, that Johnson was so attentive, that in one of his manu- 
scripts in my possession^ he has marked in two columns, booka 
borrowed, and books lent; 

In Sir John Hawkuis's compilation, there are^ however, some 
passages concerning Johnson which huve unquestionable merit. 
One of them I shall transcribe, in justice to a writer whom X have 
had too inuch occasion to censure, and to shew my fairness as the 
biographer of my illustrious friend : '^ There was wanting in his 
conduct and behaviour, that dignity which results from a r^;ular 
and orderly course of action, and by an irresistible power commands 
esteem. He could not be said to be a stayed man, nor so to have 
adjusted in his mind the balance of reason and passion, as to give 
occasion to say what may be observed of some men, that all they 
do is just, fit, and right*' Tet a judicious friend well suggests, 
^' It might, however, have been added, that such men are often 
merely jus^ and rigidly correct, while their hearts are cold and 
unfeefing; and that Johnson's virtues were of a much higher tone 
tium those of the ttayedy orderly man, here described.'* 
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native city, for which he ever retained a warm aifec- 
tion, and which, by a sudden apostrophe, under the 
word Lick, he introduces with reverence, into his im- 
xriortal Work, The English Dictionary: " Salve, 
magna parens /"' While here, he felt a revival of all 
the tenderness of filial affection, an instance of which 
appeared in his ordering the grave-stone and inscrip- 
tion over Elizabeth Blaney^ to be substantially and 
carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young clergyman, with 
whom he now formed an intimacy, so as to talk to 
him with great freedom, he mentioned fhat he could 
not in general accuse himself of having been an un- 
dutiful son. ^^ Once indeed (said he), I was disobe- 
dient; I refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter- 
inarket. Pride was the source of that refusal, and 
the remembrance of it was painful. A few years ago , 
1 desired to atone for this fault : I went to Uttoxeter 
in very bad weather, and stood for a considerable time 
Ijareheaded in the raiii^ on the spot where my father'3 

1 The following circumstance, mutually to the honour ofJdhnson 

and the corporation of his native city, hias been communicated to 

me by the Reverend Dr. Vyse, from the Town-Clerk : " Mr. 

Simpson has now before him, a record of the respect and veneration 

whidi the Corporation of Lichfield, in the year 1767, had for the 

merits and learning of Dr. Johnson. His father built the comer 

"house in the Market-place, the two fronts of which, towards Market 

And Broad-market-street, stood upon waste land of the Corporation, 

under a forty years' lease, which was then expired. On the 15th 

<]i August 1767v At a common.hall of the b^ils and citizens, it 

was ordered (and that without any solicitation), th^t a lease should 

lye granted to Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of the encroach- 

moits at his house, for the term of ninety-nine years, at the old 

rent, which was five shillings. Of which, as Town-Clerk, Mr. 

I^mpson had the honour and pleasure of informing him, and that 

he was d^isired to accept it, without paying any fine on the occasion, 

which lease was afterwards granted, and the Doctor died possessed 

of this property." 

2 See Vol. L p. 13. 

Z 3 
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stall used to stand. In contrition I stood^^and I hope 
the penance was expiatory." 

'^ I told him (says Miss Seward), in one of my 

latest visits to him, of a wonderful learned pig, which 

I had seen at Nottingham ; and which did aJf that 

we have observed exhibited by dogs and horses. The 

subject amused him. ^ Then (said he), the pigs are 

a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, it seems, not 

been wanting to maw, but man to pig. We do not 

allow time for his education : we kill him at a year 

old.' Mr. Henry White, who was present. Observed 

that if this instance had happened in or before Pope*s 

time, he would not have been justified in instancing 

the swine as the lowest degree of groveling instinct. 

Dr. Johnson seemed pleased with the observation; 

while the person who made it proceeded to remark, 

that great torture must have been employed, ere the 

indoality of the animal could have been subdued. — 

* Certainly (said £he Doctor) ; but (turning to me), 

how old is your pig ? * I told him, three years old. 

^ Then (saia he), the pig has no cause to compfain ; 

he would have been killed the first year if he had 

not been edtxated, and protracted existence is a 

good recompense for very considerable degrees of 

torture/ " 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, 
and as Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it 
might have been supposed that he would naturally 
have chosen to remain in the comfortable house of 
his beloved wife's daughter, and end his life where 
he began it. But there was in him an animated and 
lofty spirit,' and however complicated diseases might 

1 Mr. Burke suggested to me as applicable to Johnson, what 

Cicero, in his Cato Major, says of Appius: *•*• Intentun^ enim 

,animum^ tanquam arcum^ Juthebat, nee langttescens succtimbebat 

senectuti;** repeating, at the same time^ the foUowtng noble woids 
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depress ordinary mortals^ all who saw him beheld and 
acknowledged the invicium animum Catonis^ Such 
was his intellectual ardour even at thisjtime^ that he 
said to one friend, *' Sir, 1 look upon every" day to b6 
lost, in which I do not make a new acquaintance;" 
and to another, when stalking of his illness, ^' I will 
be conquered ; I will not capitulate." And such was 
his love of London, so high a relish had he of its 
magnificent extent, and variety of intellectual enter- 
tainment, that he languished when absent from it, 
his mind having become quite luxurious from the 
long habit of enjoying the metropolis ; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who 
loved and revered him, and for whom he had a very 
sincere aflfection, he still fourfd, that such conversa- 
tion as London affords could be found nowhere else. 
These feelings, joined, , probably, to sofaie flattering 
hopes of aid from the eminent physicians and surgeons 
in London, who kindly and generously attended him 
without accepting fees, made him resolve to return to 
the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, whece he- 
passed a few days with his worthy old schoolfellow, 
Mr. Hector, who thus incites to me : '^ He was very 
solicitous with me to recollect some of our most early 
transactions, and transmit them to him, for I per- 
ceived nothing gave him greater pleasure than calling 
to mind those days of our innocence. I complied with 
his request, ana he only received them a few days 
before his death. I have transcribed for your in- 

in the same passage : ^' lia enim senectus honesta ett^ $i te ipsa de^ 
fendU<i Hju* suum retmet, si nemini emawipata estt H usque ad 
extremum vitcB sjpiritum vindicet jut tuumJ** 

1 [Atrocem animum CatoniB, are Horace^s wordB, and ii may 
be dbubted whether atrox is used by any other cingauX writer in 
the same sense. Slut^xtm is perhaps the most correct translation 
of fliis epithet M.j 
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,spection^ exactly the minutes I wrote to him." This 
paper having been found in his repositories after his 
deaths Sir John Hawkins has inserted it entire, and 
I have made occasional use of it and other communi- 
cations from Mr. Hector,* in the course of this Work. 
I have both visited and corresponded with him since 
Dr, Johnson's death, and by my inquiries concerning 
a great variety of particulars have obtained additional 
inS)rmation. I followed the same mode with the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence I wrote down 
a good deal of what he could tell ; and he, at my re- 
quest^ signed his name, to give it authenticity. It 
is very rare to find any j[)erson who is able to give 
a distmct account of the life even of one whom he has 
known intimately, without questions being put to 
them. My friend Dr. Kippis has told me, that on 
this account it is a practice with him to draw out a 
biographical catechism. , 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
again kindly received by Dr. Adams,* who was pleased 
to give me the following account in one of his letters, 
(Feb. 17th, 1785) : ** His last visit was, 1 believe, 

1 It is a most agreeable circumstance attending the publication 
of this Work, that Mr. Hector has survived his illustrious school- 
fellow so many years ; that he still retains his health and spirits ; 
and has gratified me with the following acknowledgement : " I 
thank you, most sincerely thank you, for the great and long con- 
tinued entertainment your Life of Dr. Johnson has afforded me, 
and others, of my particular friends." Mr. Hector, besides 
setting me right as to the verses on a sprig of Myrtle (see VoL I. 
p. 60, note), has favoured me with two English odes, written by 
Dr. Johnson, at an early period of his life, which will appear in 
my edition of his Poems. * 

[This early and worthy friend of Johnson died at Birmingham, 
September 2, 1794. Jtf .] 

2 [This amiable and excellent man survived Dr. Johnson about 
four years, haying died in January 1789, at Gloucester, where a 
Monument is erected to his memory, witli the following inscrip- 
don : — 
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to my house^ which he left, after a stay of four or lire 
days. We had much serious talk together, for which 
I ought to be the better as long as I live. You will 
remember some discourse which we had in thc^ summer 
upon the subject of prayer, and the difficulty of this 
sort of composition. He reminded me of this, and of 
my having wished him to try his hand, and to give us 
a specimen of the style and manner that he approved. 
He added, that he was now in a right frame of mind, 
and as he could not possibly employ his time better, 
he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon 
inquiry, that no papers of this sort were left behind 

' Sacred to the Memory of 

William Adahs, b.D. 

Master of Pembroke (College, Oxford, 

Prebendary of 4bi8 Cathedral, and 

Archdeacon of Landafi*. 

Ingenious, Learned, Eloquent, 

He ably defended the Truth of Christianity : 

Pious, Benevolent, and Charitable, 

• He successfully inculcated its sacred Precepts. 

Pare, and undeviating in his own Conduct, 

He was tender and compassionate to the Failings of others, 

£yer anxious for the welfare and happiness of Mankind, 

He was on all occasions forward to encourage 

Works of publick Utility, and extensive Ben^cence. 

In the Government of the College over which he presided. 

His vigilant Attention was uniformly exerted 

To promote the important Objects of the Institution ; 

Whilst the mild Dignity of his Deportment, 

His gentleness of Disposition, and urbanity of Manners, 

Inspind Esteem, Gratitude, and Afibction, 

Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, 
He died Jan. I3th, 1789, aged 82. 

A very just character of Dr. Adams may also be found in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," for 1780, Vol, LiX. p. 214. His only 
daughter (see p. nff) was married, in July 1788, to B. Hyatt, of 
Painswick in Gloucestershire, Esq. M.] 
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him^ except a few short ejaculatory forms suitable to 
his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate in- 
formation on this subject ; for it has since appeared 
that various prayers had been composed by him at dif- 
ferent periods, which intermingled with pious reso- 
lutions, and some short notes of his life, 'were entitled 
by him " Prayers and Meditations," an^ have, in 

Sursuance of his earnest requisition, in the hop^s of 
oing good, been published, with a judicious w.ell- 
wrkten Preface, by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, to 
whom he delivered them* This admirable collection, 
to which I have frequently referred in the course of 
this Work, evinces, beyond all his compositions for 
the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and 
admirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson. It 
proves with unquestionable authenticity, that amidst 
all his constitutional infirmities, his earnestness to 
conform his practice to the precepts of Christianity 
was unceasing, and that he habitusdly endeavoured to 
refer every transaction of his life to the will of the 
Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the l6th of November, 
and next day sent to Dr. Burney the following note, 
which I insert as the last token of his remembrance 
of that ingenious and amiable man, and as another of 
the many proofs of the tenderness and benignity of 
his heart : 

" Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, 
sends his respects to dear Dr. Burney, ahd all the 
dear Bumeys, little and great." 

" TO MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM. 
^' DEAR SIR, 

'^ I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morning, 
and then I sent Francis to see the balloon fly; but 
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could not go myself. I staid at Oxford till Tuesday, 
and' then came in the common vehicle easily to Lon- 
don. I am as I M^as, and having seen Dr. Brocklesby, 
am to ply the squills ; but, whatever be their efficacy, 
this world must soon pass away. Let us think se- 
riously on our duty. — I send my kindest respects to 
dear Mrs. Careless : let me have the prayers of both. 
We have all lived long, and must soon part. God 
have mercy on us, for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

" I am, &c. 
" London, Nov. 17, 1784." " Sam. JohnsoN." 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on the 
subject of my settling. in London, shall now, so far as 
is proper, be produced in one series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne : " On 
the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found every body 
glad enough to see me. On the 20th, I came hither, 
and found a house half-built, of very uncomfortable 
appearance ; but my own room has not been altered. 
That a man worn with diseases, in his seventy-second 
or third year, should condemn part of his remaining 
life to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that no 
inconsiderable part, appears to me very strange. — I 
know that your kindness ' makes you impatient to 
know the state of my health, in which I cannot boast 
of much hnprovement. I came through the journey 
without much inconvenience, but when I attempt 
self-motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very 
short ; this day I have been much disordered. I 
have no company; the Doctor* is busy in his fields, 
and goes to bed at nine, and his whole system is so 
different from mine, that we seem formed for different 
elements; I have, therefore, all my amusement to 
seek within myself." * 

*1 The Rev. Dr. Taylor. , 
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Having written to him iu bad spirits^ a letter filled 
with dejection and fretfulness^ and at the same time 
expressmg anxious apprehensions concerning him^ on 
account of a dream which had disturbed me; his 
answer was chiefly in terms of reproach, for a sup- 
posed charge of '^ affecting discontent, and indulging 
the vanity of complaint." It, however, proceeded, 
'* Write to me often, knd write like a man. I con- 
sider your fidelity, and tenderness as a great part of 
the comforts which are yet left me, and sincerely wish 
We could be nearer to each other. — * ^t ***** *. 
My dear ftiend, life is very short and very uncertain ; 
let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy neigh- 
bour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. 
Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell. Nothing 
ailed me at that time ; let your superstition at last 
have an end." 

Feeling very soon, that the manner in which he 
had written might hurt me, he two days aft-erwards, 
July 38, wrote to me again, giving me an account of 
his sufierings ; after which, he thus proceeds : ^^ Be- 
fore this letter, you will have had one which I hope 
you will not take amiss ; for i^ contains only truth, 
and that truth kindly intended. ****** *. 
Spartam quam nactus es orna ; make the most and 
best of your lot, and compare yourself not with the 
few that are above you, but with the multitudes which 

m 

are below you. ***'***. Go steadily forwards 
with lawftd business or honest diversions. *J9e(as Tem- 
ple says of the Dutchmen) well when you are not ill, 
and pleased xuhen i/ou are not angry Z-'^* *****. 
This may seem but an ill return for your tenderness; 
but I mean it well, for I love you with great ardour 
and sincerity. Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell, 
and teach the young ones to love me." 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a 
considerable part of the year, that it >vas not, or at 
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least I thought it was not, in my power to write to ' 
-my illustrious friend as formerly, or without ex- 
pressing such complaints as offended him. Having 
conjured him not to do me the injustice of charging 
me with affectation, I was with much regret long 
silent. His last letter to me then came, and affected 
me very tenderly. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HAVE this summer Sometimes amended, and 
sometimes relapsed, but, upon the whole, have lost 
ground very much. My legs are extremely weak, 
and my breath very short, and the water is now en- 
creasing upon me. In this uncomfortable state your 
letters used to relieve ; what is the reason that I have 
them no longer ? Are you sick, or are you sullen ? 
Whatever be the reason, if it be less than necessity, 
drive it away ; and of the short life that we have, 
make the best use for yourself and for your friends. ' 
*«»»*« I am sometimes afraid that your 
omission to write has some real cause, and shall be 
glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing 
ill has befallen dear Mrs. Bos well, or any of your 
family. 

'^ I am, sir, your, &c. 

« Lichfidd, Nov. s, 1784^" « Sam. Johnson." 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that • 
in a paragraph of this letter, which I have omitted, 
he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which 
was strange in him who had so much experience of 
what I Slivered. I, however, wrote to hSm two as 
land letters as I could; the last of which. came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness increased more 
rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; but I had 

VOL. V. \ a a , 
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tlie consolation of being informed that he spoke of me 
on his death-bed with affection^ and I look forward 
with humble hope of renewing our friendship in a 
better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this Work from any 
farther personal notice of its authour; who, if he 
should be thought to have obtruded himself too much 
upon their attention, requests them to consider the 
peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 

Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis, both 
the asthma and dropsy became more violent and dis- 
tressful. He had for some ^in^e kept a joiu'nal in 
Latin of the state of his illness, and the remedies 
which he used, under the title of ^gri Ephemeris, 
which he began on the 6th of July, but continued it 
no longer than the 8th of November ; finding, I sup- 
pose, that it was a mpumfiil and unavailing register. 
'It is in my possession; and is written with great 
care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature* did not fail. A very 

1 It is truly Mrotiderfiil to consider the extent and constancy of 
Johnson's literary ardour, notwithstanding the melancholy which 
clouded and embittered his existence. B^des the numerous and 
various works which he executed, he had, at different times, formed 
schemes of a great many more, of which the following; catalogue 
was given by him to Mr. Langton, and by that gentleman pre- 
sent^ to his Majesty: 

'" Divinity. 

''A small book of precepts and directions for piety: the hint 
taken from the directions in Morton's exercise. 

"Philosophy, History, and Literature in general 

'^ History of tiritidsm, as it relates to judging of authonrs, 
from Aristotle to the present age. An account , of the rise and 
improvements of that art ; of the different opinions of authours, 
andent and modem. 

" Translation of the History of Herodian. 
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few days before his death he transmitted to his iriend 

>* New edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with notes, 
glossary, &c 

'^ Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old, 
editions, with various readings, conjectures, remarks on his lan- 
guage, and the changes it had undergone from the earliest times 
toHs age, and from lus to the present ; with notes explanatory of 
customs, &c. and references to Boccace, and other authours from 
whom he has borrowed, with an account o^ the liberties he has 
taken in telling the stories ; his life, ^d an exact etymological 



*' Aristotle's Rhetorick, a translation of it into English. 

^^ A collection of Letters, translated from the modem writers, 
with some account of the several authours. 

'^ Oldham's Poems, with notes, historical and critical 

'' Roscommon's Poems, with notes.. 

«' Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, in such 
a naanner la? may divert as well as instruct. 

^'^ History of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication of 
the faUes, both all^orical and historicsd ; with references to the 
poets. 

"^ History of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 

*'*• Aristotle's Ethicks, an EngHsh translation of them, with notes. 

^' Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 

^^ Hierodes tipon Pythagoras, translated into English, perhaps 
with notes. This is done by Norris. 

^* A book of Letters, upon.all kind, of subjects. 

^' Claudian, a new edition of liis works, cum notig variorum^ in 
the manner of Burman. 

'' Tully's Tusculan Questions, a translation of them. ^ 

«' Tully's De Natura Deorum, a translation of those books. 

*' Benzo's New History of the New World, to be translated. 

" MachiavePs History of Florence, to be translated. 

*'*' Histoid of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an 
account of whatever contributed to the restoration of literature ; 
such as controversies, printing, the destruction of the Greek em- 
pire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives of the most 
eminent patrons, and most eminent early professors of all kinds of 
learning in different countries. 

" A Body of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 

" A Table of the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, distin- 
guished by figures into^six d^ees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation • 
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Mr. John Nichols^ a list of the authours of the Uni'^ 

^' A CoUection of Letters from Englith authouis, Tiith a piefaoe 
giviiiff some account of the writers; with reasons for selectioD, and 
^ciiticum upon styles; remarks on each letter, if needfuL 

*' A Collection of ProTerbt from Taiious languages. Jan. 6, 
Mi-53. 

'^ A IKctionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Cahnet'i 
Dictionary of the Bible. March,-*62. 

" A CoUection of Stones and Examples, like those of Valemu 
Maximus. Jan. 10, — 53. 

^^ From ^lian, a volume of select Stories, perhaps £ram othms. 
Jan. 28,-53. 

^* Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descriptions 
of Countries. ^ 

'^ Dictionaty of Ancient History and Mythology. 

^^ Treatise on the Study of Polite Literature, contiuning the 
"history of learning, directions for editions, commentaries, &c 

'' Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of 
Bniyere, collected out c^ andent authours, particularly the Greek 
with Apophthegms. 

^' Classical Miscellanies, Sdect Translations ttom ancient Greek 
end Latin authours. 

^^ Lives of Illustrious Persons, as well of the active as the leamed> 
in imitation of Plutardi. 

*^ Judgement of the learned upon English authours. 

'^ Poetical Dictionary of the English tongue. 

'^ Considerations upon the px'iesent state of London. 

^^ Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

^< Observations on the English language, rdadng to words, 
phrases, and modes of speech. 

^' Minutis Literaris, Miscellaneous reflections, critidsms, emcn- 
dations, not^ 

" History of the Constitution. 

^' Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sen- 
tences collected from the moralists and fathers. 

" Plutarch's Lives, in English, with notes. 

" Poetry and works of Ihagikation. 

'* Hymn to Ignorance. 

" The Palace of Sloth,— a vision. 

" Coluthus, to be translated. 

" Prejudice, — a poetical essay. 

*' The Palace of Nonsense, — a vision." 
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versal History, mentioning their several shares in 
that work. It has, according to his direction, been 

John8bn*s extraordina^ facility of compositioi), when he shook 
off his coiistitutiona! indolence, and resolutely sat down to write, is 
admirably described by Mr. Courtenay^ in his " Poetical Review," 
which I have several times quoted : 

*' While through life's maze he sent a piercing view, 
His niind expansive to the object grew, 
With various stores of erudition fraught. 
The lively image, the deep-searching thought. 
Slept in repose; — but when the moment -pressM, 
The bright ideas stood at once confess^; 
Instant his genius sped its vigorous rays. 
And o*er the letter'd world £ffus'd a bUize: 
As womb'd with fire the cloud electrick flies, 
And calmly o'er th' horizon seems to rise: 
Touch'd by the pointed ste^ the lightning flows. 
And all th' expanse with rich effulj^ce glows.'* 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact precision every 
production of Johnson's pen. He owned to me, that he had written 
about forty sermons ; but as I understood that he had given or 
sold them to difl[erent persons, who were to preach them as' their 
own, he did not consider himself at liberty to acknowledge tliem. 
Would those who were thus aided by him, who are stiU aHve, and 
the friends of those who are dead, fairly inform the world, it would 
be obligingly gratifying a reasonable curiosity, to which there 
should, I think, now be no objection. Two volumes of them, 
published since his death, are sufficiently ascertained; see VoL IV. 
p. 23. — I have before me, in his hand-writing, a fragment of 
twenty quarto leaves, of a translatbn into EngUsh of S^ust, De 
Beltb Catilinario, When it was done I had no notion; but it 
seems to have no very superiour merit to mark it as his. Besides 
the publications heretofore mentioned, I am«satisfied, from internal 
evidence, to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwith- 
standing all my chronolc^cal care, escaped me in the course of 
this work: ^ 

" Considerations on the Case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons," -j- pub- 
lished in 1739, in the Gentleman's M^azine. It is a very inge- 
nious defence of the right of abridging an authour's work, vrithout 
being held as infringing his property. This is one of the nicest 
questions in the Law of Literature; and I cannot help thinkmg, 

A A 3 
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deposited in the British Museum^ and is printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for December^ 1 784 J 

tiut the indulgence of abridging is often exceedingly injurious to 
Mithoon and boolEseUen, and ihould in very few cases be per- 
mitted. At any rate, to prevent difficult and uncertain discussion, 
and give an absolute security to autfaours in the property of their 
labours, no abridgement whatever should be permitted, till after 
the expiration of such a number of yeass as the Legislatnre may 
be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, I cannot 
bHow that he wrote a Dedication to both Houses of Parliament of 
a book entitled '^ The Evangelical History Haimonized." He was 
no croaker; no dedaimer against the timei. He would not have 
written, '' That we are fallen upon an age in which oomiption is 
not barely univetsal, is universally confessed. *' Nor, ^* Rapine 
preys on the publick without opposition, and perjury betrays it 
without inquiry.** Nor would he, to excite a speedy reformation, 
have ooojiued up such phantoms of terrour as these : ^' A fiew 
years longer, ana perhaps all endeavours will be in vain. We may 
be swallowed by an earthquake: we may be delivered to our ene« 
mies.'* This is not J<^msimian. 

, There are, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences con* 
stmcted upon the model of those of Johnson. But the imitation 
of the form, without the ^^irit of his style, has been so general^ 
that this of itself is not sufficient evidence. Even our newspspef 
writers aspire to it. I9 an account of the funeral of Edwin, the 
comedian, in *' The Diary'* of Nov. 9, 1790, that son of droHery 
is thus described: '' A man who had so often cheered the sulloio 
ness of vacancy, and suspended the approaches of sonow.*' And 
in » The Dublin Evening Post,'* August 16, 1791, thoe is the 
following paragraph : '* It is a singular circumstance, that in acity 
like this, contaming 200,000 peoj^e, there are three months in the 
year during which no place of pubh^ amusement U open. Long 
vacation is here a vacation fhmi pleasure, as well as business; nor 
is there any mode of passing the lisdess evenings of declining sum- 
mer, but in the riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a coflfee-house.** 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of verBei 
written bv Johnson, it being my intention to publi^ an authentadc 
' edition of all his Poetry, ^th notes. 

1 [As the letter accompanying this list (which fulty supports 
the observation in the text) was written but a week before Dr. 
Johnson's death, the reader may not be displeased to find it hete 
preserved: 
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During his sleepless nights he amused himself hy^ 
translating into Latin verse^ from the Greeks many of 

« TO MB. NICHOLS. 

^' The late learned Mr. SwJnton, having one day remarked that 
one man, meaning, I suppose, no man but himsdf, could asaign 
all the parts of the Ancient Universal History to their pnmer au- 
thooia, at the request of Sir Robert Chambers, or of myself, gave 
the account which I now transmit to you in his own hjmd; being 
willing that of so great a work the history should be known, and 
that each writer should receive his due proportion of praise from 
posterity. 

^' I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelli- 
gence in Mr. ftwinton^&own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, 
that the veracity of this account may never be doubted. 

^* I am, sir, 

*'*' Your most humble servant, 
*' Pec 6, 1784." " Sam. Johvbok.' 

Mr. S n . 

The History of the Carthaginians. 

, Numidians. 

Mauritanians. 

„ ■ GsBtulians. 

.,.*.^ ' Garamanthes. 



^ Melano Ostulians. 

— Nigritae. * 

— Cyrenaica. 

— Marmarica. 

— the Regio S3rrtica. 

— Turks, Tartars, and Moguls. 

— Indians. >. 
'-^ Chinese. 



Dissertation on the peopling of America. 

, on the mdependency of the Aiabs.^— 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the History imihediately 
following; by Mr. Sale. 

To tl^ birth of Abraham ; chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 

History of the Jews, Oauls, and Spaniards; by Mr. Psalma- 
naazar. 

Xenophon*8 Retreat; by the same. 

History of the Pereaans and the Constantinopolitan Empire; by 
Dr. CampbelL 

HisU^ of the Romans; by Mr. Bower.] 
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the epigrams in the Anthologia. Th^se translations^ 
with some other ^poems by him in Latin^ he gave to 
his friend Mr. Langton, who, having added a few 
notes, sold them to the booksellers for a small sum to 
be given to some of Johnson* s relations, which was 
accordingly done ; and they are printed in the col- 
lection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to John- 
son's deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, partly owing to the modesty with which, from 
knowing how much there was to be learnt, he used 
to mention his own comparative acquisitions. Wlien 
Mr. Cumberland* talked to him of the Greek fragments 
which are so well illustrated in '* The Observer," and 
of the Greek dramatists in general^ he candidly ac- 
knowledged his insufficiency in that particular branch 
of Greek literature. Yet it may be said, that though 
not a great, he was a good Greek scholar. Dr. Charles 
Bumey, the younger, who is universally acknowledged 
by the best judges to be one of the few men of this 
age who are very eminent for their skill in that noble 
language, has assured me, that Johnson could give a 
Greek word for almost every English one ; and that 
although not sufficiently conversant in the niceties 
of the language, he upon some occasions discovered, 
even in these, a considerable degree of critical acumen. 
Mr. Dalzel, Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, whose 
skill in it is unquestionable, mentioned to me, in very 
liberal terms, the impression which was made upon 
him by Johnson, in a conversation which 4;hey bad 
in London concerning that language. As Johnson, 
therefore, was undoubtedly one of the first Latin 

] Mr. Cumberland assures me, that he was always treated with 
great courtesy by Dr. Johnson, who, in his " Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale," .Vol. II. p. 68, thus speaks of that learned, ingenious, 
and accomplished gentleman : ^^ The wont of company is an in- 
convenience, but Mr. Cumberland is a million." 
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scholars in modem times, let us not deny to his fame 
some additional splendour iromlGrreek. - . 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting spe- 
cimens of various sorts of unitation pf Johnson's style. 

In the " Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1787/' there is an " Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson," by the Reverend Robert Burrowes, whose 
respect for the great object of his criticism « is thus 
evinced in the concluding paragraph : " I have singled 
him out from the whole body of English writers, be- 
cause his universally acknowledged beauties would be- 
most apt^ to induce imitation ; and I have treated 
rather on his faults than his perfections, because an 
essay might comprise all the observations I could 
iaake upon his faults, while volumes would not be 
sufficient for a treatise on his perfections." 

Mr. Burrowes has analysed the composition of 
Jc^nson, and pdnted out its peculiarities with much 
acuteness ; and I would recommend a careful perusal 
of his Essay to those who, being captivated by the 
union of perspicuity and splendour which the writings 
of Johnson contain, without having a sufficient portion 
of his vigoilr of mind, may be in danger of becoming 
bad copyists of his manner. I, however, cannot but 
observe, and I observe it to his credit, that this learned 
gentleman has himself caught no meai4 degree of the 
expansion and harmony, which, independent of all 
other circumstances, characterise the sentences of 
Johnson. Thus, in the Preface to the volume in 
which the Essay appears, we find, " If it be said that 
in societies of this sort too much attention is fre- 

1 We must smile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in the Pre- 
face to the Transactions, which' is written by Mr. Burrowes. The 
critick of the style of J ouysos having, with a just zeal for lite- 
rature, observed, that the whole nation are called on to exert thepw 
selves,, afterwards says : *' They are called on by every tye which 
can have a laudable influence on the heart of man.*' 
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qnently bestowed on subjects barren and sjpeculative, 
it may be answered^ that no one science is so little 
ooanected with the rest^ as not to afford many prin- 
ciples whose use may extend considerably beyond the 
science to which they primarily belong ; and that no 
proposition is so purely theoretical as to be totally 
incapable of being applied to practical purposes. 
There is no apparent connection between duration and 
the cycloidal arch, the properties of jwhich duly at- 
tended to, have furnished us with our best regulated 
methods of measuring time : and he who has made 
himself master of the nature and affections of the 
logarithmick curve, is not aware that he has advanced 
considerably towards ascertaining the proportionable 
density of the air at its various distances from the 
surface of the earth." 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson s style are in- 
numerable. Their general method is to accumulate 
hard words, without considering, that, although he 
was fond of introducing them occasionally, there is 
not a single sentence in all his writings where they 
are crowded together, as in the first verse of the fol- 
lowing imaginary Ode by him to Mrs. Thrale^' which 
iippeared in the newspapers : — ' 

*' Cervisial coctor*s viduate dame, 
OpinsH thou his gig^ntick fame, 

Procumbing at that shrine ; 
Shall, catenated by thy charms, 
A captive in thy an^nent arms, 

Perennially be thine V* 

1 Johnson's wishing to unite himself with this rich widow, was 
much talked of, but I believe without foundation. The report, 
however, gave occasion to a poem, not without characteristical 
merit^ entitled, " Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
on their supposed approaching Nuptials;" printed for Mr. Faulder, 
in Bond-street-^I shall quote as a specimen, the first three stanzas; 
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This, arid a thousand other such attempts, are to- 
tally unlike the original, which the writers imagined 
they were turning into ridicule. There is not simi- 
larity enough for burlesque, or even for caricature. 

Mr. Colman, in his ^^ Prose on several occasions," 
has " A Letter from Lexiphanes ; containing Pro- 
posals for a Glossary or Vocabulary of the Vulgar 
Tongue I intended as a Supplement to a larger Dic- 
tionary." It is evidently meant as a sportive sally 
of ridicule on Johnson, whose style is thus imitated, 
without being grossly overcharged: ^ " It is easy to 
foresee, that the idle and illiterate will complain that 
I have increased their labours by endeavouring to 
diminish them; and that I have explained what is 
more easy by what is more difficult — ignotum per 
ignotius, 1 expect, on the other hand, the liberal 
acknowledgements of the learned. He who is buried 
in scholastick retirement, secluded from the assem- 
blies of the gayj and remote from the circles of the 
polite, will at once comprehend the definitions, and 
be grateful for such a seasonable and necessary elu- 
cidation of his mother-tongue." Ani^exed to this 
letter is a short specimen of the work, thrown to- 



*' If e*fer my fingers touch'd the lyre, 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay; 
Shall not my Thralia's smUes inspire? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

My dearest Lady! view your slave, 
B^dd him as your very Scrub; 

Eager to write as authour grave, 
Or govern well, the brewing-tub. 

To rich felicity thus raised. 

My bosom glows with amorous fire ; 
Porter no longer shall be praised, 

'Tis I MYSELF am Thr(de*s Entire^** 
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gether in a vague and desultory manner^ not eren 
adhering to alphabetical concatenation*^' 

The serious imitators of Johnson's style, whether 
intentionally or by the imperceptible effect of its 
strength and animation, are, as I have had already 
occasion to observe, so many, that I might introduce 
quotations from a numerous body of trriters in our 
language, since he appeared in the literary world. I 
shaJU point out the foUowing : — 

' WILLIAM BOBERTSON, D. D. 

" In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as Lord of the creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey- 
on the horse which he has reared, or tends his nu- 
merous herds which fumiiSh him both with food and 
clothing; the Arab has rendered the camel docile, 
and avails himself of its persevering strength; the 
Laplander has formed the rein-deer to be subservient 
to his will ; and even the people of Kamschatka have 
trained their dogs to labour. This command over 
the inferiour creatures is one of the noblest prero- 
gatives of man, and among the greatest efforts of his 
wisdom and power. Without this, his dominion is 
incomplete. He is a monarch who has no subjects ; 

1 '^ HigUdy piggledy^ — Conglomeration and confusion. 
^ " Hodge-podge^ — ^A culinary mixture of heterogeneous ingre- 
dients: applied metaphorically to all discordant combinations. 
« Tit for Ta/,— Adequate retaliation. 
ShiUy ShaUy, — Hesitation and irresolution. 
Fee! fa! /«m /— Gigantick intonations. 
Rigmarole^ — Discourse, incoherent and rhapsodicaL 
" Crincum^rancum^ — ^Lines of irregularity and involutioD. 
^^ Ding dotig, — Tintinabulaiy chimes, used metaphorically ta 
tignify despatch and vehemence.** 
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a master without servanti; and.mufit' perform every 
operation by ihe strength of his own arm/ 
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EDWARD GIBBON^ ESQ. 

" Of all our passions and appetites^ the love of 
power is of tho most imperious and unsociable nature^ 
since the pride of one man requires the submission of 
the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord the 
laws of Society lose their force^ and their place is 
seldom supplied by those of humanity. The ardour 
of contention, the pride of victory, the despair of 
success, the memory of past injuries, and the fear of 
future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and 
to silence the voice of pity." * 

MISS BURNEY. 

'' My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and 
rank for dignity, have long planned a splendid con- 
nexion for me, to which, though my invariable re- 
pugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and 
tlieir views impioveably adhere. I am but too certain 
they will now listen to no other. I dread, therefore, 
to make a trial where I despair of success; I know 
not how to risk a prayer with those who may sOence 
me by a commana." ^ 

REVEREND MR.'NARES.* 

" In an enlightened and improving age, much per- 
haps is not to be apprehended from the inroads of mere 

1 <<Hi8toiyofAmeiica,"yoLI. qiiaito,p.332. 

2 ^'Dedine and Fall of th^ Roman £mpize,"yoL I. Chap. ly. 
8 « Cecflia," Book VII. Chap. I. 

4 The passage which I quote is taken from that gentknuui*s 
^' EI.EMEKTS OF Orthoept; ^eontaining a ctistinGt View of the 
whole Analogy of the English LAMauAGE, to &r as relates to 

VOL. V. B B - 
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caprice ; at such a period it will generally b^ perceived, 
that needless irregularity is the worst of all deformities, 
and that nothing is so truly elegant in language as 
the simplicity of unviolated analogy. — Rules will, 
therefore, be observed, so far as they are known and 
acknowledged: but, at the same time, the desire of 
improvement having been once excited will not re- 
main inactive; and its efforts, unless assisted by 
knowledge, as much as they are prompted by zeal, 
will not unfrequently be found pernicious ; so that the 
very persons whose intention it is to perfect the in- 
strument of reason, will deprave and disorder it un- 
knowingly. At such a time, then, it becomes pe- 
culiarly necessary that the analogy of language should 
be fully examinea and understood; that its rules should 
be carefidly laid down ; and that it should be clearly 
known how much ' it contains, which being already 
right, should be defended from change and violation ; 
.how much it has that demands amendment; and how 
much that, for fear of greater inconveniencies, must, 
perhaps, be left, unaltered, though irregular." 

A distinguished authour in "The Mirror," ' a 
periodical paper, published at Edinburgh, has imitated 
Johnson very closely. Thus, in No. 1 6. — ^' The ef- 
fects of the return of spring have been frequently 
remarked as well in relation to the human mind as to 
the animal and vegetable world. The reviving power 
of this season has been traced from the fields to the 
' herds that inhabit them, and from the lower classes of 

Pronundatiofif Accentf and Quantity^** London, 1784. I beg leave 
to' ofier mf particular acknowledgements to the authour of a work 
of uncommon merit and great utility. I know po book which 
contains, in the same compass, more learning, polite literature, 
sound sense, accuracy of arrangement,^ and perspicuity of ex- 
pression. 

1 That collection was. presented to Dr. Johnson, I believe by its 
authours; and I heard- him speak very well of it 
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beings up to man. Gladness and joy are described 
as prevailing through universal Natiire, animating 
the low of the cattle, the carol of the birds, and the 
pipe of the shepherd," 

• 

The Reverend Dr. Knox, master of Tunbridge 
school, appears to have the imitari aveo of Johnson's 
style perpetually in his mind ; and to his assiduous, 
though not servile, study of it, we may partly ascribe^ 
the extensive popularity of his writings.^ 

In his " Essays, Moral and Literary," No. 3, we 
find the following passage : — ^' The polish of external 
grace may indeed be deferred till the approach of 
manhood. When solidity is obtained by pursuing the 
modes prescribed by our forefathers, then may the file- 
be used; The firm substance will bear attrition, and. 
the lustre then acquired will be durable." 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown 

1 It were to be wished, that he had imitated that great man in 
every respect, and had not followed the example of Dr. Adam 
Smith, in wigradously attacking his venerable Alma Mater ^ Ox- 
ford. It must, however, be ol>served, that he is much less to 
blame than Smith: he only objects to certain particulars; Smith 
to the whole institution; tliough indebted for much of his l^a^ming 
to an exhibition which he enjoyed, for many years, at Baliol Col- 
lege. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to the noblest , 
university in the world. WHiile I animadvert on what appears to 
me exceptionable in some of the works of Dr. Kilox, I cannot 
refuse due praise to otliers of his productions; particularly his ser- 
mons, and to the spirit with which he maintains, against presump- 
tuous hereticks, the consolatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian 
Keveladon. This he has done in a manner equally strenuous and 
conciliating. Neither ought I to omit mentioning a remarkable 
instance of his candour : Notwithstanding tlie wide difFerenoe of 
our opinions, upon the important subject of University education, 
in a letter to me concerning this Work, he thus expresses himself: 
" I thank you for tlie very great entertainment your Life of Johnson 
gives me. It is a most valuable work. Yours is a new spedes of 
biography. Happy for Johnson, that he had so able a tecgrder of 
his wit and wisdom.^' 
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up into such tumidity^ as to be truly ludicrous. The 
writer means to tell us^ that Members of Parliament^ 
who have run in debt by extrayagance^ will sell their 
votes to avoid an arrest,* which he thus expresses : — > 
** They who build houses and collect costly pictures 
and furnitures, with the i^oney of an honest artisan 
or mechanick, will be very glad of emancipation from 
the hands of a bailiff, by a sale of their senatorial 
suffrage." 

But I think the most perfect imitation of Johnson 
is a professed one, entitled '^ A Criticism on Gray's 
Elegj in a Country Church-yard," said to be written 
bv Mr. Young, Professor of Greek, at Glasgow, and 
of which let him have the credit, unless a better title 
can be shewn. It has not oidy the particularities of 
Johnson's style, but that very species of literary dis- 
cussion and illustration for which he was emment. 
Having already quoted so much from others, I shall 
refer the curious to this'performance, with an assurance 
of much entertainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations 
of Johnson's style, every good judge must see that 
they are obviously different from the original ; for all 
of them are either deficient in its force, or overloaded 
with its peculiarities ; and the powerfiil sentiment to 
which it is suited is not to be found. 

Johnson's affection for his departed relations seemed 
to grow warmer as he approached nearer to the time 
when he might hope to see them again. It probably 
appeared to him that he should upbraid himself with 
unxind inattention, were he to leave the world with- 
out having paid a tribute of respect to their memory. 

1 Dr. Knox, in his '' Moral and literary" abstraction, may be 
excused for not knowing the political regulations of his country. 
Ko senator canbe in the hands of a bail^ 
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" TO MH. green, APOTHteCARY, AT LICHFIELD.' 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my Father, 
Mother, and Brother, to be all engraved on the large 
. size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. MichaeFs 
church, which I request the clergyman and church- 
wardens to permit. 

" The first care must be to find the exact place of 

interment, £hat the stone may protect the bodies. 

• Then let the stone be deep, massy, and hard ; and do 

not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat 

our purpose. 

" I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will 
pay you ten more, which I gave her for the same 
purpose. What more is wanted shall be sent ; and I 
beg that all possible haste may be made, for I wish 
to have it done while I am yet alive. Let me know, 
dear sir, that you receive this. 

*' I am, sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
" Dec 2, 1784." '' Sam. Johnson." 

. '^ to MRS. LUCY porter, IN LICHFIELD.^ 
DEAR MADAM, 

" I AM very ill, and desire your prayers. I have 
sent Mr. Green the Epitaph, and a power to call on 
you for ten pounds. 

^' I laid this summer a stone over Tetty, in the 

• 

1 See Vol. III. p. 186. 

2 [This lady, whose name so frequently occuts in the couise of 
this Work, survived Dr. Johnson just thirteen months. She died 
at Lichfield in her 7Jst year, January 13, 1786, and bequeathed 
the principal part of her fortune to the Rev. Mr. Pearson, of 
Lichfield. M.] 

B B 3 
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chapel of Bromley, in Kent. The inscription is i& 
Latin, of which this is the English. [[Here a trans- 
lation.] 

" That this is done, I thought it fit that you should 
know. What care will be taien of us, who can tell ? 
May God pardon and bles» us, for Jesus Cheist's 
sake. 

" I am, &c. , 
** Dec 2, 1784." " Sam. Johnson." 

My readers are now, at^ last, to behold Samuel 
Johnson preparii^g himself for that doom, from which 
the most exalted powers afford no exemption to man. 
Death had always been to him an object of terrour ; 
80 that, though by no means happy, he still dun^ to 
life with an eagerness at which many Eare wondered. 
At any time when he was ill, he was very much 
pleased to be told that he looked better. An in- 
genious member of the Eumelian Club ' informs me, 
that upon one occasion, when he said to him that he 
saw health returning to his cheek, Johnson seized 
him by the hand and exclaimed, *^ Sir, you are one of 
the kindest friends I ever had." 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear 
truly rational; and may, perhaps, impress the un- 
thinking with seriousness. 

" You know (says he),* I never thought confidence 
with respect to futurity, any part of the character of 
a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bravery has no {dace 
where it can avail nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly 
the consciousness of those feults, of which it is, per- 

1 A Club in London, founded by the leamed and ingenious phy- 
ndan, Dr. Ash, in honour of ^duwe name it was called JBumeHattj 
from the Greek Eu/iacXms; : though it was warmly contended, and 
even put to a vote, that it should have the more obvious appellation 
of Fraannean^ from the Latin. 

2 Mis. Thrale's Ck)nection, March 10, 1784. Vol. U. p. 3. 
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h^s, itself an aggravation; and goodness^ ahvays 
wishing tp be better^ and imputing every deficience to 
criminal negligence^ and every fault to voluntary cor- 
ruption^ never dares to suppose the condition of form 
giveness fulfilled^ nor what is wanting in the crime 
supplied by penitence. 

'^ This IS the state of the best ; but what must be 
the condition of him whose heart will not suffer him 
to rank himself among the best^ or among the goodf 
Such must be his dread of the approaching. trial, as 
will leave him little attention to the opinion of those 
whom he is leaving for ever; and the serenity that 
is not felt, it can be no virtue to feign," 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark man- 
ner in which Sir John Hawkins imparts the uneasi- 
ness which he expressed on account of offences with 
which h^ charged himself, may give occasion to in- 
jurious suspicions, as if there had been something of 
more than ordinary criminality weighing upon his 
conscience. On that account, the^fore, as well as 
from the regard to truth which he inculcated,' I am 
to mention (with all possible respect and delicacy, 
however), that his conduct, after he came to London, 
andliad associated with Savage and others, was not 
so strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a 
younger man. It was well known, that his amorous 
inclinations were uncommonly strong and impetuous. 
He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate 
their history. — In short, it, must nbt be concealed, 
that, like many other good and pious men, among 
whom we may place the apostle Paul upon his own 
authority, Johnson was not free from propensities 
which were ever " warring against the law of his 

1 See what he said to Mr. Maloner Vol. IV. p. 330, 331. 
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mind/'-— and that in his combats with them he was 
sometimes overcome. 

Here let the profane and licentious pause ; let them 
not thoughtlessly say that Johnson was an hypocrite^ 
or that his principles were not firm, because his 
practice was not uniformly conformable to what he 
professed. 

Let the question be considered independent of moral 
and religious associations ; and no man will deny that 
^thousands, in many instances, act against conviction - 
Isji prodigal, for example, an hypocrite, when he owns 
he is satisfied, that his extravagance will bring him to 
ruin and misery? We are sure he believes it; but 
immediate inclination, strengthened by indulgence, 
prevails over that belief in influencing his conduct. 
Why then shall credit be refused to the sincerity of 
those who acknowledge their persuasion of moral and 
religious duty, yet sometimes fail of living as it re- 
quires ? I heard Dr. Johnson once observe, ^' There 
is something noble in publishing truth, though it 
condemns one's self."* And one who said in his 
presence, '^ he had no notion of people being in ear- 
nest ill theii^ good professions, whose practice M^as not 
suitable to them," was thus reprimanded by him : — 
'' Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature as 
not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good practice ?" * 

But let no man encourage or sootlie himself in 
** presumptuous sin," from knowing that Johnson was 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p. 209. On flie 
same subject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 29, 1783, 
he makes the following just observation : " Life, to be worthy rf 
a rational being, must be alwaj^ in progressi(»i; we must always 

{mrpose to do more or better than in time past. The mind is en- 
arged and elevated by mere purposes, though tliey end as they 
b^an, by airy contemplation. We compare and judge, though 
we do not practise." 

2 Ibid. p. 374. 
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^sometimes hurried into indulgences which he thought 
<3imina]. I hxve exhibited this circumstance as a 
shade in so great a character^ both from my sacred 
love of truths and to shew that he was not so weakly 
scrupulous as he has been represented by those who 
imagine that the sins^ of which a deep sense was upon 
his mind^ were merely such little yenial trifles as 
pouring milk into his tea on Good-Friday. His un- 
derstanding will be defended by my statement^ if his 
consistency of conduct be in some degree impaired. 
But what wise man would, for momentary grati- 
fications, deliberately subject himself to suffer such 
uneasiness as we find was experienced by Johnson in 
revic^wing his conduct as compared with his notion of 
ihe ethicks of the gospel ? Let the following passages 
be kept in remembrance : '' O, God, giver and pre- 
server of all life, by whose power I was created, aaad 
hj whose providence I am sustained, look down upon 
me with tenderness and mercy ; grant that I may not 
hare been created to be finally destroyed ; that I may 
not be preserved to add wickedness to wickedness." ^ 
«— '' O, Lord, let me not sink into totad depravity; 
lodE down upon me, and rescue me at last from nie 
captivity of sin."*— '* Almighty and most merciful 
Father, who hast continued my life from year to year, 
grant that by longer life I may become less desirous 
of sinful pleasures, and more careful of eternal happi- 
ness."'^-—" Let not my years be multiplied to increase 
my guilt ; but as my age advances, let me become 
more pure in my thoughts, more regular in my desires, 
and mote obedient to thy laws.'* * — " Forgive, O mer- 
cifrd Lord, whatever I have done contrary to thy 
laws. Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may 
produce true contrition and effectual repentance ; so 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 47* 2 Ibid. p. ^* 

3 Ibid. p. 84. 4 Ibid. p. 120. 
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that when I shall be called into another state, I may 
be received among the sinners to whom sorrow ana. 
reformation have obtained pardon^ for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen." * 

Such was the distress of mind^ such the penitence 
of Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and in his devout 
approaches to his Maker. His sincerity, therefore, 
must appear to every candid mind unquestionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, that 
there was in this excellent man's conduct no false 
principle of commutationy no deliberate indulgence in 
sin, in confederation of a counterbalaitce of duty. His 
offending, and his repenting, were distinct and se- 
parate:^ and when we consider his almost unex* 
ampled attention to truth, his inflexible integrity, his> 
constant piety, who will dare to ^^, cast a stcme at 
him?" Besides, let it never be forgotten, that he 
cannot be charged with any offence indicating badness 
of heart, any thing dishonest, base, or malignant; 
but that, on the omtrary, he was charitable in an ex-, 
traordinary degree: so that even in, one of his own 
rigid judgements of himself (Easter-eve, 1781), while 
he says, " I have corrected no external habits;" he is 
obliged to own, ." I hope that since my last com-^ 
munion I have advanced, by pious reflections, in my 
submission to God, and my benevolence to man."^ 
, I am conscious that this is the most difficult and 
dangerous part of my biographical work, and I can- 
not but be very anxious concerning it. I trust that 
I have got through it, preserving at once my regard 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 130. 

2 Dr. Johnson related, with very earnest appobation, a story of 
a gentleman, who, in an impulse of passion, overcame the virtue of 
a young woman. When she said to him, •* I am afraid we have 
done wrong!*' he answered, " Yes, we have done wrong; — for I 
would not debauch her mind^* 

3 Prayers and Meditations^ p. 192. 
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to truth, — ^to my friend, — and to the interests of 
virtue and religion. Nor can I apprehend that more 
harm fcan ensue from the knowledge -of the irre- 
gularities of Johnson, guarded as I 'have stated it, 
than from knowing that Addison and Parnell were 
intemperate in the use of wine; which he himself, in 
his Lives of those celebrated writers and pious men, 
has not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail 
of the particulars of Johnson's remaining days, of 
whom it was now evident, that the crisis was fast ap- 
proaching when he must ''die like men, and Jail like 
one of the princes" Yet it will be instructive, as 
well as gratifying to the curiosity of my readers, to 
record a few circumstances, on the authenticity of 
which they may perfectly rely, as I have l)een at the 
utmost pains to obtain an accurate account of his last 
illness, nrom the best authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Butter, physicians, generously attended him, 
without accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruikshank, 
surgeon ; ana all that could be done from professional 
skill and ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly 
valuable. He liimself, indeed, having, on account of 
his very bad constitution, been jperpetually applpng 
himself to medical inquiries, united his own efforts 
with those of the gentlemen who attended him ; and 
imagining that the dropsical collection of water which , 
oppressed him might be drawn off by making incisions 
in his body, he, with his usual resolute defiance of 

Sain, cut deep, when he thought that his surgeon had ' 
one it too tenderly. * 

1 This bold experiment. Sir John Hawkins has related in such 
a manner as to suggest a icharge against Johnson of intentionally 
hastening his end ; a chai^d so very inconsistent with his character 
in every respect^ that it is injurious even to refute it, as Sir John 
has thought it necessary to da.' It is evident, that what Johnson 
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About eight or ten days before his deaths when 
Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning visits he seemed 
yery low and desponding^ and said^ ^^ I have been as 
a dying man all night." He then emphatically broke 
out in the words of Shakspeare^ 

*' Canst thou not minuter to a mind diseased; 
FludL from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that^perileus staffr 
Which weighs upon the heart?*' 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered^ from tbe^ 
same great poet : 

«« ■ therein the patient 

Must minister to himselfl" 

Johnskm expressed himself much satisfied with the 
application. 

On another day^ after this^ when talking on the 
subject of prayer. Dr. Brocklesby repeated from 
Juvenal, 

'^ Orandum ettt ut tit mens $ana in corpore sano,** 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire; but in 
^running it quickly orer, he happened, in the line, 

'^ Qui tpatium vitce extremum inter munera ponat,** 

to pronounce supremum for- extremum; at which John- 
son's critical ear instantly took offence, and discoursing 
yehemently on the unmetrical effect of such a lapse, 
he shewed himself as full as ever of the spirit of the 
grammarian. 

Having no other relations,' it had been for some 

did in hopes of relief, indicated an extnundinary eagerness to 
retard his dissolution. 

1 [The authour in a finrner pi^ has shewn the injustice of Sir 
John Hawldns*s charge against Johnson* with respect to a pcnon 
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time Johnson's intention to make a liberal proTision 
for his faithful servant, Mr. Francis Barber, whdm 
he looked upon as particularly under his protection, 
and whom he had all along treated truly as an hum- 
ble friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would 
be a proper annuity to a favourite servant, and being 
answered that it must depend on the circumstances 
of the master ; and, that in the case of a nobleman, fifty 
pounds a year was considered as an adequate reward 
for many years l^ithful service ;— '^ Th^n (said J<^n- 
son), shall I be nobilissimus, for I mean to leave Frank 
seventy pounds a year, and I desire you to tell him 
80." It is strange, however, to think, that Johnson 
was not free from that general weakness of beiiig 
averse to execute a will, so that he delayed it from 

of the name of Heely, whom he has inaccurately represented as a 
relation of Johnson's. See p. 255. — ^That Johnson was anxious 
to discover whether any of his relations were living, is evinced by 
the following letter, written not long before he made his Will : 

^10 THE REV. DRt VYSE, IN LAMBETH. 
*« SIR, 

'* I AM desirous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw of 
Woodsease (I think), in your father's neighbooriiood, be now 
living ; what is his condition? and where he may be found. If you 
can conveniently make any inquiry about him, and can do it with- 
out delay, it will be an act of great kindness to me, he being very 
nearly related to me. I b^ [you] to pardon this trouble. 

^* I am, sir, 

^^ Your most humUe servant, 

''Sam. JOHNSON.*' 
^' Bolt-court, Fleet'Street, 
Nov. 29, 1784." 

In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding letter, an 
inquiry was made^^but ho descendants of Charles Scrimshaw or 
of his sisters were discovered to be living. Dr. Vyse informs n)e, 
that Dr. Johnson told him, '^ he was diMppoihted in the inquiries 
he had made after his relations.*^ There is therefore no g^und 
whatsoever for supposing that he was unmindful of them, or neg- 
lected tiiem. M.] 

VOL. V. C C 
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time to time; and had it not been for Sir John 
Hawkins's repeatedly urging it, I think it is pro- 
bable that his kind resolution would not have been 
fulfilled. After making one, which, as Sir John 
Hawkins informs us, extended no further than the 
promised annuity, Johnson's final disposition of his 
property was established by a Will and Codicil, of 
which copies are subjoined.* 

1 ^< In the name of God. Amen. I, Samuel Johnson, 

being in fuU possession of my faculties, but fearingthis night may 

fut an end to my life, do ordain this my last Will and Testament, 
bequeath to God, a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope puri- 
fied by JEstrs Christ. — I leave seven hundred and fifty pounds 
in the hands of BennetLangton, Esq*; three hundred pounds in 
the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr» Perkins, brewers; one hundred 
and &fty pounds in the hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore ; 
one thousand pounds, three per cent, annuities in the publick 
funds ; and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready money : 
all these before-mentioned sums and property I leave, I say, to Sii 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Joim Hawkins, luid Dr. William Soott, of 
Doctors Commons, in trust, for the following uses: — That is to 
say, to pay to therepresentativeS'Of the late William Innys, book- 
seller, in St. PauPs Church-yard, the sum of two hundred pounds; 
to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred pounds stock in 
the thrlse per cent, annuities aforesaid. The rest of the aforesaid 
sums of money and property, together with my books^ plate, and 
household fumituze, I leave to the before-mentioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also in 
trust, ' to be applied, after paying my debts, to the use of Francis 
3arber, my man-servant, a negro, in such manner as they shall 
judge most fit and available to his benefit. And I appoint the 
aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Scott, sole eJECCutors of this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills and testaments whatever. In 
witness whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix my seal* 
this eighth day of December, 1784. 

" Sam. Johnsok, (L. S). 

^' Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivered, by the 
said testator, as his last will and testament, in the pre- 
sence of us, the word two being first inserted in the 
' opposite page. 

'' George Strahan. 
" John Deshoulivs.** 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which he 
was possessed^ seems to have struck Johnson's mind 

" By way of Codidl to my last will and testament, I, Samtjei. 
JoHXSON, give, devise, and bequeath, my messuage or tenement 
situate at Lichfield, in die county of Stafford, with the appurte- 
nances in the tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield 
aforesaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my executors, 
in trust, to sell and dispose of the sams; and the money arising 
from such sale I give and bequeath as follows, viz. to Thomas and 
'Benjamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and 

• Whiting, daughter of Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, 

and the grand-daughter of the said lliomas Johnson, one full and 
equal fourth part each ; but in case there shall be more grand- 
daughters than one of the said Thomas Johnson, living at the 
time of my decease, I give and bequeath the 'part or share of that 
one to and equally between such grand-daughters. I give and 
bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froom, in the 
county of Somerset, the sum of one hundred pounds, requesting 
him to apply the same towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, 
a lunatick. I also give and bequeath to my god-diildren, the 8<mi 
and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each of them one hun« 
dred pounds of my stock in the three per cent, consolidated an* 
nuities, to be applied and di^osed of by and at the discretion of 
kny executors, in the education or settlement in the world of them 
my said legatees. Also I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins^ 
one of my executors, the Annales Ecdesiastici of Baroniud, and 
Holinshed's and Stowe*s Chronicles, and also an octavo Common 
Pnayer-Book. To Bennet Langton, Esq. I give and bequeath my 
Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Remolds, my great French Die* 
tionary, by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English 
Dictionary, of the last revision. To Dr. William Scott, one of 
my Executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius*s edi- 
tion of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Windham, Poetae Greed Heroid 
per Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Straban, Ticar of 
IslingtOD, in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testament, Beza's Greek 
Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Ghreek Bible, 
by Wedi^us. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, 
and Mr. Cruikshank, the surgeon whd attended me, Mr. Holder, 
my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq. Mrs. Gardiner, of Snow- 
hiU, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. 
Hoole, his son, each a book at their election, to keep as a U^en of 
remembrance. I also give and bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulios, 
two hundr^ pounds consolidated three per cent, annuities: ,and to 
Mr. Sastres, the Italian Master, the sum of five pounds, io be 
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with a sudden anxiety^ tod as they were in great 
confusion^ it is much to be lamented that he had not 

laid out in books of piety for his own use. And whereas the said 
Bennet Langton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in his hands, 
to grant and secure an annuity of seventy pounds payable during 
the life of me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the life of the 
survivor- of us', to Mr. Oeoige Stubbs, in trust for us; my mind 
and will is, that in case of my decease before the said agreement 
ahall be perfected, the said sum of seven hundred and fif^ pounds* 
and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to the said Francis 
Barber; and I hereby give and bequeath to him the sanM, in lieu 
of the bequest in his &vour, contained in my said wilL And I 
hereby empower my Executors to deduct and retain all expenses 
that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said will, 
or of this Codicil thereto, ou^ of such estate and effects as I shall 
die possessed of. All the rest, rendue, and remainder, of my 
estate and effects I give and bequeath to my said executors, in trust 
fat the said Francis Barber, his Executors, and Administrators. 
Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day (^December, 1784. 

*^ Sam. Johnson (L. S}. 

^' Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivered, by the 
said Samuel «fohnson, as, and for a Codicil to his last 
Will and Testament, in the presence of us, who, in his 
presence, and at his request, and also in the presence of 
each other, have hereto subscribed our names as witnesses. 

** John Copely. 

" William Gibson. 

" Heney Cole." 

Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a few ob- 
servations. / 

His express declaration with his dying breadi as a CSuistian, as 
it had been often practised in such solemn writings, was of real 
consequence from this great man, for the conviction of a mind 
equally acute and strong might' well overbalance the doubts of 
others who were his contemporaries. The expression poUuted 
may, to some, oonvcr an impression of more than or£nary ooota- 
mination ; but that is not warranted by its genuine meaning, as 
appears fnm. '' The Rambler,*' No. 42. The same word is used 
in the will of Dr. Sanderson, Bishop bf LincolQ, wko was pie^ 
itself. / 
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entrusted eome faithful and discreet person with the 
care and selection of them ; instead of which^ he^ in 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the representatives of Mn 
Innys, bookseller, in St. PauFs Church-yard, proceeded from a very 
wotUiy motiye. He told Sir John Hawkins, that his father having 
become a bankrupt, Mr. Innys had assisted him with money or 
credit to continue his bu^ess. *< This («aid he) I oonader as an 
obliffation on me to be grateful to his descendants.*' 

The amount of his propqpiy proyed to be considerably more than 

he had supposed it to be. Sir John Hawkins estimates the 

bequest to Francis Barber at a sum Uttle short of fifteen hundred 

pounds, including an annuity of seventy pounds to be paid to him 

by Mr. Langton, in consideration of seven hundred and fifty 

pounds, whim Johnson had lent to that gentleman. Sir John 

seems not a little angry at this bequest, and mutters ^^ a caveat 

against ostentatious bounty and favour to negroes.*' But surely 

when a man has money entirely of his own acquisition, espedally 

•when he has no near relations, he may, without blame, dispose of 

it as he pleases, and with great propriety to a faithful servant Mr. 

Barber, by the recommendation of his master, retired to Lichfield, 

where he might pass the rest of his da}rs in comfort. 

It has been objected that Johnson has omitted many of his best 
fiiends, when leaving books to several as tokens of his last remem* 
brance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Bumey, Mr. 
Hector, Mr. Murphy, the authour of this work, and others who 
were intimate with him, are not to be found in his WilL This 
may be accounted for by considering, that as he was very near his 
disfolution at the time, he probably mentioned such as happened 
to occur to him; and diat he may have recollected, that he had 
formerly shewn others such proo» of his regard, that it was not 
necessary to cro^d his Will with their names. Mrs. Lnicy Porter 
was much displeased that nothing was left to her; but besides 
what I have noW stated, she should have considered, that she had 
left nothing^ to Johnson by her Will, which was made during his 
lifetime, as appeared at h6r decease. 

His enumerating several persons in one group, and leaving them 
/* each a book at their election," might possibly have given occasion 
to a curious question as to the order of cfioice, had they not luckily 
fixed on different books. His library, though by no means hana- 
some in its appe^ance, was sold by Air. Chnstie, for two hundred 
and fbrty-seven pounds nine shillings; many people being desirous 
to have a book whidi had belonged to Johnson. In many of them 
he had written little notes: sometimes tender memorials of his 
departed ^nfe; asj " This was dear Tetty's book:" sometimes oc- 

c c 3 
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a precipitate manner^ burnt large masses of jthem^ with 
little regard^ as I apprebend^ to discrimination. Not, 
tbat I suppose we bave tbus been deprived of any 
compositions which he had ever intended for the 
publick eye; but from what escaped the flames^ I 
judge that many curious circumstances^ relating both 
to himself and other literary characters^ have perished. 
Two very valuable articles^ I am sure^ we have lost^ 
which were two quarto volumes^ containing a full, 
faiiSy and most particular account of his own Hfe^ from 
his earliest recollection, I owned to him^ that having 
accidentally seen them, I had read a great deal in 
them; ana apologizing for the liberty I had taken, 
asked him if 1 could help it. He placidly answered, 
" Why, sir, I do not think you could have helped if." 
I said that I had, for once m my life, felt half an in- 
clination to commit theft. It had come into my mind 
to carry off those two volumes, and never see him 
more. Upon my inquiring how this would have 
affected him, " Sir (said he), I believe I should have 
gone mad." ^ 

casional lemarkfl of difi«rent sorts. Mr. Lysons, of Clifford's Inn, 
has fikToUred me with the two following; 

In ^' Holy Rules and Helps to Devotions by Biyan Duppa, 
Lord Bishop of Winton," " Preces quidam videtur dUigenter 
tractoise; spero rum inauditus.^^ 

In ^' The Rosicrucian- infallible Axiomata, by John Hejrdon, 
Gent" prefixed to which are some verses addressed to theaudioux, 
signed Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. £x.'Oxon. '•*• These Latm 
verses were written to Hobbes by Bathursty upon his Treatise on 

Human Nature^ and have no relation to the book. An odd 

fraud, / 

[Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson's principal l^atee, died in die 
infirmary at Stafford, after undergoing a painful operatioD, Fdk 
13, 1801. M.] 

1 One of these volumes, Sir John Hawkins infoms us, he put 
into his pocket; for which the excuse he states is, that he meant 
to preserve it from falling into the hands of a person whom he de- 
scribes so as to make it sufficiently dear Who is meant ; '^ having 
strong reasons (said he) to suspect that this man might find and 
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During his last illness^ Jobnson experienced the 
steady and kind attachment of his numerous friends. 
Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative of what passed 
in the visits which he paid him during that time^ 
from the 10th of November to the l^th of December, 
the day of his deaths inclusive^ and has favoured me 
with a perusal of it^ with permission to make ex- 
tracts^ which I have done. Nobody was more atten- 
tive to him than Mr. Langton,^ to whom he tenderly 
said, Te tetfeam mo^ens detente manu. And I think 
it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, that his 
important occupations as an active statesman did not 

Srevent him from paying assiduous respect to the 
]dng Sage whom he revered. Mr. Langton informs 
me, that, ^' one day he found Mr. Burke and four or 
five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke 
said to him, ^ I am afraid, sir, such a number of us 
may be oppressive to you.' — ' No, sir (said Johnson), 
it is not so ; and I must be in a wretched state, in- 
deed, when your company would not be a delight to 
me.' Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, expressive of 

make an iU use of the book.*' Why Sir John should suppose that 
the gentleman alluded to would act in this manner, he has not 
thought fit to explain. But what he did was not approved of by 
Johnson; who, upon beins acquainted of it without delay by a 
friend, expressed great inoignation, and warmly insisted on the 
book being delivered ud; and, afterwards, in the supposition of 
his missing it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, he 
said, ^' Sir, I should have gone out of the world distrusting half 
mankind." Sir John next day wrote a letter to John8on,.a88igning 
reaaons for his conduct ; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. 
Langton, '' Bishop Sanderson oould not have dictated a better letter. 
I could almost say. Melius est sic pcenituisse quant non errdsse,^* 
The agitation into which Johnson was throwil by this incident, 
probably made him hastily bum those precious records which.must 
ever be regretted. 

I [Mr. Langton, whose name so often occurs in these volumes, 
survived Johnson several years. Ue died at Southampton, Dec 
18, 1801. M.] 
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being very tenderly affected^ replied, ' My dear sir, 
you have always been too good to me/ Immediately 
afterwards he went away. This was the last circum- 
stance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men." 

The following particulars of his conversation within 
a few days of his death, I give on the authority of 
Mr. John Nichols : * 

1 On the same undoubted authority, I give a few artides, which 
should have been inserted in chronological order; but which, now 
that they are before me, I should be sorry to omit: 

^^ In 1736, Dr. Johnson had a particular inclination to have 
been engaged as an assistant to the Reverend Mr. Budworth, then 
head master of the Grammar-school, at Brewood, in Staffordshire, 
* an excellent person, who possessed every talent of a perfect in- 
Btructor of youth, in a degree which (to use the words of one of 
the brightest ornaments of literature, the Reverend Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester) has been rarely found in any of that profes- 
sion since the days of Quintilian.' Mr. Budworth, ' who was less 
known in his lifetime, from that obscure situation to whidi the 
caprice of fortune oft cond^nns the most accomplished characters, 
than his highest merit deserved,' had 1)een bred under Mr. Blade- 
well, at Market Bosworth, where Johnson was some time an 
usher; which might naturally lead to the application. Mr. Bud- 
worth was certainly no stranger to the learning or abilities of 
Johnson, as he more than once lamented his having been under 
the nec^sity of dedining the engagement, from an apprehensifMi 
that the paralytick affection, under which our great Philologist 
laboured through life, might become the object of imitation or of 
ridicule, among his pupils.*' — ^Captain Budworth, his grandson^ 
has confirmed to me this anecdote. 

'' Among the early assodates of Johnson, at St John's Gate, 
was Samud Boyse, well known by his ingenious productions; and 
net less noted for his imprudenjce. It was not unusual for Boyse to 
be a customer to the pawnbroker. Oh ode of these occasions. Dr. 
Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem his friend's dothes, 
which in two days after were pawned again. \ The sum (said 
Johnson) was collected by d^cpences, at a time when to me sz« 
pence was a serious consideration.' 

'^ Speaking one day of a person for whom he had a real friend- 
ship, but in whom vanity was somewhat too predominant, he 
observed, that ^ Kdly was so fond of displaying on his side-boaid 
the plate which he possessed, that he added to it his spurs. For 
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" He said^ that the Parliamentary Debajtes w«ere 
the only part of his writings which then gave him 
any compunction: but that at the time he wrote 
them^ he had no conception he was imposing upon 
the world, though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often, from none at all,— - 
the mere coinage of his own imagination. He never 
wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. 
Three columns of the Magazine, in an hour, was no 
uncommon effort, which was faster than most per- 
sons could have transcribed that quantity. 

'^ Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great 
affection. ' Yet (said he). Cave (who never looked 
out of his window, but with a view to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine) was a penurious jiaymaster; he 
would contract for lines by the hundred, and ex- 
pect the long hundred ; but he was a good man, and 
always delighted to have his friends at his tables* 

*' When talking of a regular edition of his own 
works, he said, that he had power [^from the book- 

my part (said he), I never was master of a pair of spurs, but 
once; and they are ;iow at the bottom of the ocean. By the care- 
lessness of Boswell's servant, they were dropped from the end of 
the boat, on our return from the Isle of Sky.* '* 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badoock, having been introduced 
to Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, 
thus expressed lumsdf in a letter to that gentleman: 

" How much I am obliged to you for ^e favour you did me in 
introducing me to Dr. Johnson ! TantHm vidi Virgilium, But to 
have seen him, and to have received a testimony of respect frcnn 
him, was enough. I recollect all the conversation, and shall never 
forget one of his expressions. — Speaking of Dr. p*****«« (whose 
writings, I saw, he estimated at a low rate), he said, *• You have 
proved him as deficient in probity as he is in learning.* — I called 
him an ' IndeX'Scholar ;* but he was not willing io allow him a 
daim even to that merit* He said, *• that he borrowed from those 
who had been borrowers themselves, and did not know that the 
mistakes he adopted had been answered by others.* — I often think 
of our short, but precious, vidit to tliis great man. I shall consider 
it as a kind of an cera in my life/* 
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sellers! to print Buch an edition^ if his health ad- 
mitted it ; but had no power to assign over any edition^ 
unless he could add notes^ and so alter them as to 
make them new works ; which his state of health for- 
bade him to think of. ' I may possibly live (said he), 
or rather breathe^ three days, or perhaps three weeks ; 
but find myself daily and gradually weaker/ 

" He said at another time, three or four days only 
before his death, speaking of the little fear he had of 
undergoing a chiriirgical operation, ^ I would give one 
of these legs for a year more of life, I mean of com- 
fortable life, not such as that which I now suflPer;*— - 
and lamented much his inability to read during his 
hours of restlessness. ' I used formerly (he added)^ 
when sleepless in bed, to read like a Turk,* 

'^ Whilst confined by his last illness^ it was his 
regular practice to have the church-service read to 
him, by some attentive and friendly Divine. The 
Rev. Mr. Hoole performed this kind oflice in my 
presence for the l^t time, when, by his own desire, 
no more than the litany was read ; in which his re- 
sponses were in the deep and sonorous voice which 
Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and with the 
most profound devt)tion that can be imagined. His 
hearing not being quite perfect, he more than once 
interrupted Mr. Hoole, with, ^ Louder, my dear sir, 
louder^ I entreat you, or you pray in vain !* — and, 
when the service was ended, he, with great earnest- 
ness, turned round to an excellent lady, who was pre- 
sent, saying, ' I thank you, madam, very heartily, 
for your kindness in joining me in this soletnn exer- 
cise. Live well, I conjure you; and you will not 
feel the coirpunction at the last, which I now feel.'" 
So truly humble were the thoughts which this great 
and good man entertained of his own approaches to 
religious perfection. 

" He was earnestly invited to publish a volume of 
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jDevotiorud Exercises ; but this (though he listened' 
to the proposal with much complacency^ and a large 
sym of money was offered for it) he declined^ from 
motiFes of the sincerest modesty. 

*' He seriously entertained the thought of trans- 
lating Thuanus, He often talked to me on the sub- 
ject; and once, in particular, when I was rather 
wishing that he would faToiu* the world, and gratify 
his Sovereign, by a Life of Spenser (which he said 
that he would readily have done, had he been able to 
obtain any new materials for the purpose), he added, 
' I have been thinking again, sir, of Thuanus : it 
would not be the laborious task which you have 
supposed it. I should have no trouble but that of 
dictation, which would be performed as speedily as 
an amanuensis could write/ " 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and Divines 
of different communions, that although he was a 
steady Church-of-England man, there was, neverthe- 
less, much agreeable intercourse between him and 
them. Let me particularly name the late Mr. La 
Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profesdon. 
His intimacy with the English Benedictines^ at Paris, 
has been mentioned; and as an additional proof of 
the charity in which he lived with good men of the 
Romish Church, I am happy in this opportunity of 
recording his friendship with the Reverend Thomas 
Hussey, D. D., His Catholick Majesty's Chaplain of 
Embassy at the Court of London, that very respect- 
able man, eminent not only for his powerful eloquence 
as a preacher, but fen* his various abilities and ac- 
quisitions. — Nay, though Johnson loved a Presby- 
terian the least of all, this did not prevent his having 
a long and uninterrupted social connexion with the 
Reverend Dr. James Fordyce^ who,, since his death, 
hath gratefully celebrated him m a warm strain of 
devotional composition. 
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Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over the 
dying Johnson^ his ch^racteristical manner shewed 
itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren, in the usual style, hoped that 
he was better ; his answer was, ^^ No, sir ; you can- 
not conceive with what acceleratioif I advance towards 
death." 

A man whom he had never seen before was em- 
ployed one night to sit up with him. Being asked 
next morning how he liked his attendant, his answer 
was, " Not at all, sir : tlie fellow's an ideot ; he is 
as awkward as a turn-spit when first put into the 
wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse." 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently 
to support him, he thanked him for his kindness, and 
said, '^ That will do, — all that a pillow can do." 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting 
of several stanzas, in four lines, in alternate rhyme, 
which he said he had composed some years before, ' 
on occasion of a rich, extravagant young gentleman's 
coming of age ; saying he had never repeated it but 
once~ svpce he composed it, and had given but one 
copy of it. That copy was given to Mrs. Thrale, 
now Piozzi, who has published it in a book which 
she entitles " British Synonimy," but which is.truly 
a Collection of entertaining remarks and stories, no 
matter whether accurate or not. Being a piece of 
exquisite satire, conveyed in a strain of pointed 
vivacity and humour, and in a manner of which no 
other instance is to be found in Johnson's writings,. 
I shall here insert it : 

1 ' [In 1780. See.his Letter to Mn. Thrale, dated August 8, 
1780 : ^* Yon have heaxd in the papers how * * * is come to ag^ ; 
I have enclosed a short song of congratulation, which y<Ai must 
not shew to any hody. — It is odd that it ^ould oome into any 
body's head. I hope you will read it with candour; it is, I be- 
lieve, one of the authour*8 first essays in that way of writing, and 
a beginner is always to be treated with tendemess." M.] 
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Long-expected one-and-twenty, 

Lingering year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 

Great ••• ••••, are now your own. 

Loosen'd froni the Minor's tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell. 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, * 

Bid the sons of thrift f^ewell. 

Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

All the name^that banish care; 
Lavish of your grandsire's guineas, 

Shew the spirit of an heir. 

All that prey on vice and folly 

Joy to see their quarry fly; 
There the gamester, light and jolly. 

There the lender, grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander. 

Let it wander as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander. 

Bid them oome apd take their fiU. 

When the bonny blade carouses, 

Pockets fun, and spirits high — 
What are acres? what are houses? 

Only d^rt, or wet or dry. 

Should the guaidian friend or mother 

Tell the woes of wilful waste; 
Soom their counsel, scorn theb pother,—- 

You can hang or drown at last. 

As he opened a note which his servant brought to 
him, he said, " An odd thought strikes me : — ^we 
shall receive no letters in the grave." 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds : 
-^To forgive him thirty pounds which he had bor- 

VOL. V. D D 
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rowed of him ; — to read the Bible ;— ond^ never to 
tise his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua readily ac- 
quiesced. 

Indeed he shewed the greatest anxiety for the re- 
ligious improvement of his friends, to whom he dis- 
coursed of its infinite consequence. He begged of 
Mr. Hoole to think of what he had said, and to com- 
mit it to writing ; and, upon being afterwards assured 
that this wa^ done, pressed his hands, and in an 
earnest tone thanked him. Dr. Brocklesby having 
attended him with the utmost assiduity and kindness 
as his physician.and friend, he was peculiarly desirous 
that this gentleman should not entertain any loose 
8))eculative notions, but be confirmed in the truths 
of Christianity, and insisted on his writing down in 
his presence, as nearly as he could collect it, the 
import of what passed on the subject ; and Dr. 
Brocklesby having complied with the request, he 
made him sign the paper, and urged him to keep it 
in his own custody as long as he lived. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst 
all his bodily distress and mental suJSTering, never 
forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom 
he had confidence, to t^ell him plainly whether he 
could recover. " Give me (said he) a direct answer." 
The Doctor having first asked him if he could bear 
the whole truth, which way soever it might lead, 
and being answered that he coftild, declared that, in 
his opinion, he could not recover without a miracle. 
" Then (said Johnson) I will take no more physick, 
not even my opiates ; for I have prayed that 1 may 
render up my soul to God unclouded." In this re- 
solution he persevered, and, at the same time, used 
only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed 
by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more genqrous 
nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the very 
eflTect which he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he 
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wAy ^' I irill take any thing but inebriating sus- 
tenance." 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan> who was the son of 
his friend^ and had been always one of his great fist- 
vourites^ had^ during his last ill^ess^ the satisfaction 
of contributing to soothe and Comfort him. That, 
gentleman's house, at Islington, of which he is Vicar, 
afforded Johnson, occasionally and easily, an agreeable 
change of place and fresh air ; and he attended also 
upon him in town in the discharge of the sacred offices 
of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, 
that, after being in much agitation, Johnson became 
quite composed, and continued so till his death. ' 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fana* 
ticism, obliged me with the following accounts : 

^' For some time before his death, all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and propitieUion of Jssus 
Christ. 

" He talked often to me about the necessity of faith 
in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good 
works whatever, for the salvation of mankind. 

'^ He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read 
his sermons. I asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, 
an Arian.^ ' Because (said he) he is fullest on the 
propitiatory sacrifice* " 

1 The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke is 
thus mentioned to me in a letter from the late Dr. Adams, Master 
of Pembroke College, Oxford.-*-*' The Doctor's prejudices were 
the strongest, and certainly in another sense the weakest, that ever 
possessed a sensible man. You know his extreme zeal for ortho- 
doxy. But did you ever hear what he told me himself? That he 
had made it a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke's name in his Dic- 
tionary. This, however, wore off. At some distance of time be 
advised with me what books he should read in defence of the 
Christian Religion. I recommended ' Clarke^s t^vldenoes of 
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" Johnson having thus in his mi^d the true Christian 
scheme^ at once rational and consolatory^ uniting jus- 
tice and mercy Jn the Divinity, with the improve- 
ment of human nature, previous to his receiving the 
Holy Sacrament in his apartment, composed and fer- 
vently uttered this prayer : * 

'' Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, 
as to human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, 
for the last time, the death of thy Son Jesus Chris'T, 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that 
my whole hope and confidence may be in his merits, 
and thy mercy; enforce and accept my imperfect 
repentance ; make this .commemoration available to 
the confirmation of my feith, the establishment of 
my hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effectual 
to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and par- 
don the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends ; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, ip the days of weakness, and at the hour of 
death ; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen." 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his 
will on the 8th and 9th of December, and settled all 
his worldly affairs, he languished till Monday, the 
15th of that month, when he expired, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, with so little apparent mm 
that his attendants hardly perceived wnen his disso- 
lution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, 
has furnished D(je with the following particulars: 

Natural and Revealed Religion,* as the best of the kind ; and I 
find in what is called his ' Prayers and Meditations,* that he was 
frequently employed in the latter part of his time in reading 
Clarke's Sermons.*' 

1 The Reverend Mr. Strahan took care to, have it preserved, 
And has ioseited it in ^^ Prayers and Meditations,'* p. 216» 
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" The Doctor^ ^frorn the time that he 'was certain 
his deiath was near, appeared to be perfectly resigned} 
was seldom or never fretful or out of temper, and 
often said to his faithftil servant, who gave me this 
account, ' A£tend, Francis, to the salvation of your 
soul, which is the object of greatest importance :' he 
also explained to him passages in the scripture, and 
seemed to have pleasure in talking upon religious 
subjects. 

'^ On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on 
which he died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a par-* 
ticular friend of his, called^ and said to Francis, that 
she begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, that she 
might earnestly request him to give her his blessing. 
Francis went into his room, followed by the young 
lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor turned 
himself in the bed, and said, ' God bless you, my 
dear!' These were the last words^ he spoke.—- 
His difficulty of breathing increased till about seven 
o'clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. 
Despioulins, who were sitting in the room, observing 
that the noise he made in breathing had ceased, went 
to the bed, and found he was dead." 

About two days after his death, the following very 
agreeable sMCOunt was communicated to Mr. Malone, 
in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, to whom 
I am much obliged for granting me permission to 
introduce it in my work. 

'* DEAR SIR, 

^^ Since I saw you, I have had a long conversa- 
tion with Cawston,* who sat up with Dr. Johnson, 
from nine o'clock on Sunday evening, till ten o'clock 

1 Servant to the Right Honourable WiHiam Windham. 
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on Monday morning. And, from what I can gather 
from him, it should seem^ that Dr. Johnson was per- 
fedly composed^ steady in hope^ and resigned to 
death. At the interval of ekch hour^ they assisted 
him to sit up in his bed^ and move his legs^ which 
were in much pain; when he regularly addressed 
himself to fervent prayer ; and though^ sometimes^ 
his voice failed him^ his sense never did^ during that 
time. The only sustenance he received^ was cider 
and water. He said his mind was prepared^ and the 
time to his dissolution s^med long. At six in the 
mornings he inquired the hour^ and^ on being in- 
formed, said that all went on regularly, and he felt 
he had but a few hours to live. 

'^ At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted from 
Cawston^ saying, ' You should not detain Mr. Wind- 
ham's servant : — I thank you ; bear my remembrance 
. to your master.' Cawston says, that no man could 
appear more collected, more aevout, 61^ kss terrified 
at the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

'' This account, which is' so much more agreeable 
than, and somewhat different from, yours, has givea 
us the satisfaction of thinking that that great man 
died as he lived; fiill of resignation, strengthened in 
faith, and joyful in hope." 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir John 
Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he should 
I be buried; and on being answered, '^Doubtless, in < 
Westminster-Abbey," seemed to feel a satisfaction, 
very natural to a Poet ; and indeed in my opinion 
very natural to every man of any imagination, who 
has no family sepulchre in which he can be Ijdd with 
his fathers. Accordingly, upon Monday, December 
20, his remains were deposited in that noble and re- 
nowned edifice ; and over his grave was placed a large 
blue flag-stone, with this inscription ; 
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^ -^ 

« " <^ Samuel Johhsok, JLL. V* 

Obiit XIII <2I^ Decembrity 

Anno Domini 

H» DCC. LXXXIV.. 

Mtati» mas Lxxv." 

His funeral was attended by a rejjpectable number 
of his friends, particularly such of the members of 
THE Literary Club as were then in town ; and was 
also honour^ed with the presence of several of the Re- 
verend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, bore his pall. 
His' schoolfellow. Dr. Taylor, performed the mourn- 
ftd office of reading the burial service. 

» I trust, I shall not be accused of affectation, when 
1 declare, that I find myself unable to express all that 
I felt upon the loss of such a " Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend."* I shall, therefore, not say one word ' 
of my own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,* 

\ On the subject of Johnson I may ad(^ the words of Sir John 
Harrington, concerning his venerable Tutor and Biocesto, Dr. 
John Stfll, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; " who hath given me same 
. helps, more hopes, all encouragements in my best studies : to whom 
I never came but I grew more religious; from whom I never went 
but I parted better instructed. Of him therefore, my acquaintance, 
my friend, my instructor, if I speak much, it were not to be mar- 
velled; if I speak frankly, it is not to be blamed ; and though I 
speak partially, it were to be pardoned." Nuga^ Antiquce^ VoL L 
p. 136. There is one circumstance in Sir John's character of 
Bishop Still, which is peculiarly applicable to Johnson: " He b«« 
came so famous a disputer, that the leamedest were even afraid to 
dispute with him: and he finding lus own strength, could not 
stick to warn them in theur arguments to take heed to thrir answers, 
like a pCTfect fencer that will tell aforehand in which button he 
will give the venew, or like a cunning chess-phiyer that will appomt 
afor^and with which pawn and in what place he wiU give the 

mate." Ihid, ' ., u u j 

2 [The late Right Hon. WilHam Gerraid Hamilton, who had 
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Ik 

which be uttered with an abrupt felicity, superior to 
all studied compositions : — " He has made a chasm, 
which not only nothing can iill up, but which nothing 
has a tendency to fill up. — Johnson is dead. — Let ua 
go to the next best: — ^there is nobody; no man can 
be said to put you in mind of Johnson." 
. As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him 
during his life,^ so no writer in this nation ever had 

been intiniately Acquainted with Dr. Johnson near thirty years. 
He died in London, July 16, 1796, in his 69th or 70th year. M.l 

1 Beside the Dedications to him by Dr. Goldsmith, the Rcyerend 
Dr. Franklin, and the Reverend Mr. Wilson, which I have men- 
tioned according to their dates, there was one by a lady, of a ver- 
sification of ^' Aningait and A jut," and one by the ingenious Mr. 
Walker, of his '^ Rhetorical Grammar.'' I haVe introduced into 
this work several compliments paid to him in the writings o£ his 
contemporaries; but the number of them is so great, that we may 
fiurly say that there was alinost a general tribute. 

liet me not be forgetful of the honour done to him by Colonel 
Myddleton, of Gwayn3^og, near Denbigh ; who, on the banks of 
a rivulet in his pask, where Johnson delighted to stand and repeat 
verses, erected an um with the following inscription: 

'' This spot was often dignified by the presence of 

Samuel JoHNsOif , LL. D. 

Whose moral writings, exactly oonformable to the precepts of 

Christianity, * 
Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth.** 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of his fame, we must reckon 
the extraordinary zeal of the artists to extend and perpetuate his 
image. I can enumerate a bust by Mr. NoUekens, and the many 
casts which are made from it ; several pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, from one of which, in the possession of the Duke of Dorset, 
Mr. Humphry executed a beautiful miniature in enamel : one by 
Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua's sister: one by Mr. Zofianij; 
and one by Mr. Opie; and the following engravings of his por-. 
trait : 1 . One by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, for the Proprietors* edition 
of his folio Dictionary. — 2. One from ditto, by ditto, for their 
quarto edition,—^. One from Opie, by. Heath, for Harrison's 
edition of his Dictionary. — 4. One from NoUekens* bust of him, by 
Bartolozri, for Fielding's quarto edition of his Dictionary. — 5. One 
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such an accumulation of literary honours after his 
death. A sermon upon that event was preached in 
St. Mary's churcli, Oxford, hefore the University, by 
the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen College.' 

small, from Harding, by Trotter, for his «' Beautie8.'*—6. One 
small, from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his " Lives of the Poets.'*— 
7- One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for " The Rambler."— 
& One small, from an original drawing, in the possession of Mr. 
John Simco, etched by^ Trotter, for another edition (rf his ^^ lives 
of the Poets.'* — 9. One small, no painter's name» etched by Taylor, 
for his Jehnsoniana.-7-lO. One folio whole-length, with his oiUl- 
sdck, as described in Boswell's ^^ Tour," drawn and etched by 
Trotter. — 1 1 . One large mezzodnto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty. 
~^12. One large Roman head, from Sir Jo^ua, by MardiL — 13. 
One octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, b^ Hall, 
for his works.— 14. One small, from a drawing from the hfe, and 

engraved by Trotter, for his Life published by Kearsley 15. One 

large, from Opie, by Mr. Townley (brother of Mr. Townley, of 
the Commons), an ingenious artist, who resided some time at Berlin, 
and ha9 the honour of being engraver to his Majesty the Eong of 
Prussia. This is one of the finest mezzotintos that ever was exe« 
cuted; and what renders it of extraordinary value, the phtte was 
destroyed after four or five impressions only were takoi <ot. One 
of them is in the possession of Sir William Scott Mr. Townley 
has lately been prevailed with to execute and publish another of the 
same, that it may be more generally circulated among the admirers 
of Dr. Johnson. — 16. One large, from Sir Joshua's first picture of 
him, by Heath, for this work in quarto. — 17. One octavo, by Baker, 
for the octavo edition. — 18. And one for ^^ Lavater's Essays on 
Physiognomy," in which Johnson's countenance is analjrsed upon 
the principles of that fanciful writer. — There are also several seals 
with his head cut on them, particularly a very fine one by that 
eminent artist, Edward Burdi, Esq. R. A. In the possession of 
tile younger Dr. Charles Bumey. 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that 
there are copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his head im- 
pressed on them, which pass current as half-pence there, and in 
the neighbouring parts of the country. , ' 

1 It is not yet published. — In a letter to me, Mr Aguttersavs, 
'* My sermon before the University was more eng^ed with Dr. 
Johnson's moral than his tntcUeeftuil character. It particularly 
examined his fear of death, and suggested several reasons for the 
apprehensions of the good and the indifference of the infidel in 
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The Lires^ the Memoirs^ the Essays^ boti in prose 
and verae^ which ha^e been published concerning him^ 
would make many volumes. The numerous attacks 
too upon him, I consider as part of his consequence, 
upon the principle which he himself so well knew and 
asserted. Many who trembled at his presence, were 
forward in assault, when they no longer apprehended 
danger. When one of his little pragmatical foes was 
inridiously snarling at his fame, at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's table, the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with 
his usual bold animation, " Ay, now that the old lion 
is dead, every ass thinks he may kick at him." 

A monument for him, in Westminster-Abbey, was 
resolved upon soon after his death, and was supported 
by a most respectable contribution; but the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's having come to a resolution 
of admitting monuments there, upon a liberal and 
magnificent plan, that Cathedral was afterwards fixed 
on, as the place in which a cenotaph should be erected 
to his memory: and in the cathedral of his native city 
of Lichfield, a smaller one is to be erected.' To com- 
pose his epitaph, could not but excite the warmest 
competition of genius.' If laudari d, laudato viro be 

t 
their last houn; this was illustrated by contrasting the death of 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume: the text was Job xxi. 22—26.'* 

1 [This monument has been since erected. It consists of a 
Medallion, with a tablet beneath, on which is this Inscription: 

*< The friends of Samuel Johnsok, LL. D. 

A native of Lichfield, 

Erected this Monument, 

As a tribute of respect 

To the Memory of a man of extensive learning, 

A distinguished moral writer, and a sincere Christiao. 

He died Dec. 13, 1784, aged 76." M.] 

3 The Reverend Dr. Part, on being requested to undertake it, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to William Seward, Esq. 
** I leave this mighty task to some hardier and some abler wiiter. 
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praise which is highly estimable^ I should not forgive* 
myself were I to omit the following sepulchral Verses 

The variety and splendour of Johnson's attainments, the peculiarities 
of his character, his private virtues, and his literary publications, 
fin me with confusion and dismay, when I reflect upon the confined 
and difficult species of composition, in whidi alone they can be ex- 
pressed, with propriety, upon his monument." 

But I understand that this great scholar, and warm admirer- of 
Johnson, has yielded to repeated solicitations, and executed the 
very difficult undertaking. 

[Dr. Johnson's Monument, consisting of a Colossal Figure 
leaning against a column (but not very strongly resembling hun), 
has since the death of our authour been placed in St. PauPs Ca- 
thedral,- having been first opened to publick view, Feb. 23, 1796. 
The Epitaph was written by the Kev. Dr. Parr, and is as follows : 

A [^ n 

SAMVELI • lOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO • ET • CRITICO 

SCRIPTORVM • ANGLICORVM • LITIERATE • PERITO 

POETAE • LVMINIBV8 • SENTENTIARVM 

ET • PONDERIBVS • VERBORVM • ADMIRABIIJ 

MAGISTRO • VIRTVTIS • GRAVISSIMO . 
IfOMlNI • OPriMO • ET • SINGVLARIS • EXEMPLI 



QVI • VIXIT • ANN • LXX^ • MENS • il. • DIED • xuiL 

DECESSIT • IDIB • DECEMBR • ANN • CHRIST • cId • locc • ucxxiul 

SEPVLT • IN • AED • SANCT • PETR WESTMONASTERIENS. 

xul • KAL • lANVAR • ANN • CHRIST • do • locc • i.xxxv 

AMICl • ET • SODALES • LITTERARII 

PECVNIA-CONLATA 

H • M • FACIVND • CVRAVER. 

I 

On a scroll in his hand are the following words : 

£NMAKAF£22inOVftlfANTAHlO£ElHAMOIBH 

On one side of the monumen t — Facieb^at J ohanhes Bacok, 

SCTLFTOB, AkN. ChBIST. M.DCC.LXXXXV. 

The Subscription for this monument, which cost eleven hundred 
guineas, was begun by the Literary Club, and completed by 
the aid of Dr. Johnson's other friends and admirers. M.] 
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on the authour of The Engmsh Dictionaey^ written 
by the Right Honourable Henry Flood : * 

^' No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Our JoHKSOV*s memory, or inscribe his grave; 
His native language claims this moumfiil space, 
To pay the immortidity he gave." 

The character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, 
been so developed in the course of this work, that 
they who hare honoured it with a perusal may be 
considered as well acquainted with him. As, how- 
ever, it may be expected that I should collect into one 
view the capital and distinguishing features of this 
extraordinary man^ I shall endeavour to acquit my* 
self of that part of my biographical undertaking,^ 

1 To prevent any misconception on this subject, Mr. Malone, 
by whom these lines were obligingly communicated, requests me 
to add Ibe following remark : 

*'*• In justice to the late Mr. Flood, now himself wanting, and 
highly meriting, an epitaph from his country, to which his tran- 
scendant talents did the highest honour, as well as the ipost im- 
portant service ; it should be observed, that these lines were by 
no means intended as a regular qionumental inscription for Dr. 
Johnson. Had he undertaken to write an appropriated and dis- 
criminative epitaph for that excellent and extraonlinary man, 
those who knew Mr. Flood*s vigour of mind will have no doubt 
&at he would have produced one worthy of his illustrious subject. 
But the fact was merely this: In Dec 1789, after a large sub- 
scription had been made for Dr. Johnson's monument, to which 
Mr. Flood liberally contributed, Mr. Malone happened to call on 
him at his house, in Bemers-street, and the conversation turning 
on the proposed monument, Mr. Malone maintained that the 
epita^, by whomsoever it should be written, ought to be in Latin. 
Mr. Flood thought differently. The next morning, in the postscript 
to a note on another subject, he mentioned that he continued of 
the same opinion as on the preceding day, and subjoined the lines 
above given.** 

1 As I do not see any reason to give a different character of my 
illustrious friend now, from what I formerly gave, the ^eatest 
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faowerer difficult it may be to do that which many of 
my readers will do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed^ and his coun- 
tenauce of the ckst of an ancient statue ; yet his ap- 
pearance was rendered strange and somewhat uncouth^ 
by conyulsive cramps, by the scars of that distemper 
which it was once imagined the royal touch could 
cure, and by a slovenly mode of dress. He had the 
use only of one eye ; yet so much does mind govern 
and even supply the deficiency of organs, that his 
visual perceptions, as far as they extended, were un- 
commonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his 
temperament, that he never knew the natu^ral joy of a 
free and vigorous use of his limbs : when he walked, 
it was like the struggling gait of one in fetters ; When 
he rode, he had no command or direction of his horse, 
but was carried as if in a balloon. That with his Con- 
stitution and habits of life he should have lived 
seventy-five years, is a proof that an inherent vivida 
vt^ is a powerful preservative of the human frame. 

Man IS, in general, made up of contradictory qua- 
lities; and these will ever shew themselves in strange 
succession, where a consistency, in appearance at least, 
if not reality, has not been attained by long habits of 
philos(^hical discipline. In proportioi^ to the native 
vigour of the mind, the contradictory qualities will 
be the more prominent, and more dimcult to be ad- 
justed ; and, therefore, we are not to wonder, that 
Johnson exhibited an eminent example of this remark 
which I have made upon human nseture. At dif- 
ferent times, he seemed a difierent nian, in some 
respects; not, however, in any great or etSsential ar- 
ticle, upon which he had fully employed his mind, 
and settled certain principles of duty, but only in his 

put of the sketch of him in my <* Journal of & Tour to the He- 
hiidei^' is here adopted. ^ 

VOL. Y. ' E E 
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mamierB, and in the display of argument and fancy in 
his talk. He was prone to superstition^ but not to 
credulity. Though his imagination might incline 
him to a belief of the marvellous and the mysterious^ 
his vigorous reason examined the evidence with jea- 
lousy. He was a sincere and zealous Christian^ of 
high Church-of-Eugland and monarchical principles^ 
which he ^ould not tamely suffer to be questioned ; 
and had^ perhaps^ at an early period^ narrowed his 
mind somewhat too much^ botti as to religi(»i and 
politicks. His being impressed with the danger of 
extreme latitude in either^ though he was of a very 
independent spirit^ occasioned his appearing somewhat 
un&vourable to the prevalence of that noble freedonn 
of sentiment which is the best possession of man. Nor 
can it be denied^ that he had many prejudices ; which^ 
however^ frequently suggested many of his pointed 
sayings^ that rather shew a playfulness of hjKj than 
any settled malignity. He was steady and inflexible 
in maintaining the obligations of religion and morality; 
both from a regard for the order of society^ mid from 
. a veneration for the Great Source of all order ; CW" 
red, nay stem in his taste ; hard to pleas^^ and easily 
offended ; impetuous and irritable in his temper^ but 
of a most humane and benevolent hearty* which shewed 
itself not only in a most liberal charity^ as far as his 
circumstances would aUow^ but in a thousand instances 
of active benevolence* He was afflicted with a bodily 
disease^ which made him often restless and fistful ; 
and with a constitutional melancholy^ the clouds (k 

1 In the Olh Podrida, ai ooUectkm of Essays puUkhed it 
Ozfoid, there is an admiiaUe paper upon the eharactex of Johnson, 
written by the Reverend Dr. Home, the last ^excellent Bishop of 
Norwich. The following passage is eminently happy : — " To 
reject wisdom, because the person of him who communicates it is 
uncouth, and his manners are inelegant;— what is it, but tothnnr 
away a pine-apple^and assign for a reason the xoogihiiew of its coat ?** 
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which darkened the bjightsess of his fancy, and gare 
« gloomy cast to his whole course of thinking : we^ 
therefore, ought not to wonder at his sallies of im- 
patience and passion at any time; especially when 
provoked by obtrusive ignorance, or presuming pe- 
tulance ; and allowance n^ust be made for his uttering 
hasty and satirical sallies even against his best friends. 
And, surely^ when it is considered, that, ^^ amidst 
sickness and sorrow,** he exerted his faculties in so 
many works for the benefit of mankind, and partic]ilarly 
that he achieved the great and admirable Dictionary 
of our language, we must be astonished at his r&- 
^lution. The solemn text, " of him to whom much 
is given, much will be required," seems to have been 
€ver present to hi^ mind, in a rigorous sense, and to 
have made him dissatisfied with his labours and acts 
of goodness, however comparatively great; so that 
the unavoidable consciousness of his superiority was, 
in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He suffered so 
much from this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made solitude frightful, that it may 
he said of him, ^' If in this life only he had hope, he 
was of aU men. most miserable/* He loved praise, 
when it was brought to him ; but was too proud to 
seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. 
As he was general and unconfined in his studies, he 
cannot be copsidered as master of any one particular 
science ; but he had accumulated a vast and various 
collection of learning and knowledge, which was so 
arranged in his mind, as to be ever in readiness to be 
brought forth. But his superiority over other learned 
men consisted chiefly in what may be called the art 
of thinking, the art of using his mind ; a certain con- 
tinual power of seizing the useful substance of aU that 
he knew, and exhibiting it in a dear and forcible 
manner ; so that knowledge, which we often see to be 
no better than lumber in men of dull understanding. 
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was» in him^ trae^ evident^ and actual wisdom. His 
moral precepts are practical ; for they are drawn from 
an intimate acquamtance witk hQman nature. His 
maxims carry conriction ; for they are founded on the 
basis of common sense^ and a very attentive and minute 
survey of real life. His mind was so full of ima^ry^ 
that he might have been perpetually a poet; yet it is 
remarkable, that, however rich his prose is in this 
respect, ,his poetical pieces, in general, have not much 
of that splendour, but are rather distinguished by 
strong sentiment, and acute x>bservation, conveyed in 
harmonious and energetick verse, particularly in 
h'eroick couplets. Though usually grave, and even 
awful in his deportihent, he possessed uncommon and 
peculiar powers of wit and numour; he frequently 
indulged himself in colloquial pleasantry; and the 
heartiest merriment was often enjoyed m his com- 
pany; w^h this great advantage, that it was entirely 
free frlm any poisonous tincture of vice or impiety, it 
was salutary to those who shared in it. He had ac^ 
customed hunself to such accuracy in his common con- 
versation,^ that he at all times expressed his thoughts 

1 Though a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to be iaaod 
in any age, parts of his character are admirablv expressed by Cla- 
rendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, wnom tHe noble and 
masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford:^-:''' Such an 
immenseness of wit, such a solidity of judgement, so infinite a 
fancy, bound in by a most logical ratiocination. — His aoquaintanoe 
was cultivated by the most polite and accurate men, so that his 
house was an University in less volume, whither they came, not 
so much for repose as study, and to examine and refine those 
grosser propositions, which laziness and consent made current in 
conversation.** 

Bayle^s account ot Menage may- also be. quoted as exceedin^y 
applicable to the great subject oi this woric. — " His illustrious^ 
friends erected a very glorious monument to him in the collection 
entitled Menagiana, Those who judge of things aright, will con- 
^ess that l^aa collection is very proper to shew £e extent of genius 
and learning which was the diaiacter of Menage. And I may be 
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with great foroe> and an elegant choice of language. 
the efiect pf which was aided by his having a loud 
voice, and a slow deliberate utterance. In him were 
united a most logical head with a most fertile imagipa^ 
t-ion, which gave him an extraordinary advantage in 
arguing : for he could reason close or wide, as he uslw 
best for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be 
the greatest sophist that ever contended in the li$ts of 
declamation ; and, from a spirit of contradiction, and 
a delight in shewing his powers, he would often main- 
tain the wrong side with equal warmth and ingenuity ; 
so that, when there was an audience, his real opinions 
could seldom be gathered from his taJk ; though when 
he was in company with a single friend, he would 

bold to say, diat tJie excellent works he piMished toill not dUtin- 
guish Mm from other learned men so advantageously as this. To 
publish books of great learning, to make Greek and Latui verses 
exceedingly well turned, is not a common talent, J own ; neither 
is it extremdy rare. It is incomparably more difficult to find men 
who can furnish discourse about an infinite numbet of things, and 
-who can diversify them' an hundred ways. How many authours 
are there, who are admired for their works, on account of the v^st 
learning that is displayed in them, who are not able to sustain a 
conversation. Those who know Menage onlv by his books, might 
think he resembled those learned men : but if you shew the Me- 
NAGiANA, you distinguish Yaxp. from them, ana make him known 
by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There it 
appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a thousand good 
things. His memory extended to what was ancient and modem ; 
to the court and to the dty; to the dead and to the living lan- 
guages; to things' serious and things jocose; in a word, to a 
thousand sorts of subjects. That which appeared a trifle to some 
readers of the Menagiana^ who did not consider circumstances, 
caused admiration in other readers, who minded the difference 
between wha^ a man speaks without preparation, and that which 
he prepares for the press. And, therefore, we cannot sufficiently 
commend the care, which his illustrious friends took to erect a 
monument so capable of giving him immortal glory. They were 
not obliged to rectify what they had heard liim say ; for, in so 
doing, they had not been faithful historians of his conversation." 

E E 3 
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discuas a subject with genuine fairness ; but he was 
too conscientious to make errour permanent and per- 
nicious^ by ddiberately writing it; and^ in all his 
numerous works^ ke earnestly inculcated what ap- 
peared to him to be the truth ; his piety being con- 
stzmt^ and the ruling principle of all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson^ a man whose talents, 
acquire^ments^ and virtues, were so extraordinary^ that 
the more his character is considered, the more he wOI 
lie regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with 
admutition and reTerence. 
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— *— — — udfjtA be made a very pretty book, iii. 

243. 

Johnson's severe letter to him, i. S05. 



Cheyne's ' Kiglish Makdy,' iii. 22K 

Cheynel, Johnson's Life of, i. ISO. 

Children, L 22 ; ii. 187 ; iii. 325, n. See Sducatim. 

Cholmondeley, Hon. Mrs. It. 156. 

■■ Oeorge James, Esq. v. 225. 

Christian, Rev. Mr. his solution of a strange fact at St. Kilda, 

ii. 147. 
Christian rdigion, evidence of, iL 8, 35, 49; iv. 29, 154. 
ChurchUl's poetry, u. 16* 26. 

Churton, Eev. Mr. Ralph, his excellent remarks, v. 95, n. 185. 
Chymistry, v. 1 1 8. 
Cibber, Colfey, ii. 11. 12, 180 ; iii. 64, 264. 

Theophilus, his ' Lives of the Poets,' iiL 223, 224, n. 

Clarendon, Lord, continuation of his ' Histiny,' iii. 148. 
• — — — his style, iv. 97. 

' commendation of, i. 241. 
Claret, its inefficacy as wine, iv. 172, 217. 
Clarke, Richard, Esq. v. 140. 

• Dr. his works, v. 303. 

* Cleone,' Doddey's, i. 264; iv. 299. 

' Cleonioe,' Hoole's, iH. 16. 

Clergy, the, ii. 211, 260.326; iii. 337; iv. 142, 151, 356. 

Qerg^rman, advice to a young one, iv. 272. 

Clerk, Sir P.J. iv. 361. 

C]iniate,'^ocmtribtttes little to happiness, ii. 281. 

Clive, Lord, iv. 188. 
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CKve, Mrg. the actress, iv. 287. 
pub, Essex-head, iv.266; v. 136. 

■ Eumelian, v. 282. 

■■ Literary. See L. 

Coachmaker's-hall Debating Society, iv. 374. 

Cobb, 3ir8. iv. 24?. 

Cock-lane g^ost, ii. 16 ; iv. 106. 

Colchester, ii. 70. ' 

Collections in wiituig, dieir use, ii. 1 79. 

College tutor, an old one*s advice to one of his pupils rdative to 

composition, iL 3 2 1 . 
Collins, the poet, i. 219, 317, 337, 338; iii,288. 
Coknan, Geoige, Esq. iii, 46 ; iv. 290. 

' 'his * Letter from Lexiphanes,' v, 275. • 
Combabus^ iv. 78, w. 
Commandment, the ninth, i 136. 
Condescension, iii. 203 ; iv. 284. 
Confession, auricular, ii. 192 ; iii. 230. 
Conge d*eHre, v. 205. 
Congreve, his works, ii. 175. 182; iv. 28. 

■ — Johnson's life of, iv. 334. 

■ ■ Rev. Mr. i. 19; iii. 181. 
' Connoisseur,' the, ii. 28. 

O^Connor, Charles, Esq. his ^ Account of Irdand,' i. 259. 

" Johnson's letter to, iiL 305. » 

Const, Frands, Esq. iii. 210, ft. 

Controversial writings, ill. 206« 

Convents, iii. 159. 

Conversation, iii. 83» 246 ; iv. 26, 175 ; v. 53, 69, 117. 

• — . solid, disagreeable to men of moderate capacity, bc- 

' cause they are left out of company by it, iii. 246. 
Converts, ii. 192. 
Cook, Caption, iii. 202. 
Cooper, John Gilbert, Esq. iv. 285. . 
Convocation, the, of the detgy, iL 68. 
Coriat, Tom, ii. 262. 

Cork and Orrery, John, Earl of, iL 216 ; iv. 24, 79, 89, 151 ; iv. 

296. 

Corn-laws of Ireland, iL 2 1 8. 
Corsican language, ii. 173. 
Cotterell, Misses, i 192. 
Country gentlemen, iv. 21. 

' should visit London with thek wives to ac- 

quire topicks of conversation, iv* 2 1 • 
Country life, iv. 9S. 
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Courtship of great men, how fiff aUowable, iL 106 ; iv. 30. 
Courtenay, John, Etq. his poem on Jotmsan'u character, L 175, 

255,335; ii 352. 
Coverley, Sii Roger de, iii. 91. 
Cowley, Johnson's Life of, iv. 316. 

the edition of his select works by Bishop Hard, iii 822, 

Coxeter, Thomas, Esq. his great collection of English poetry, iiL 

357. 
(lie lives of the Poets, by Shields and Cibber, compiled 

ttam his manuscripts, iiL 357, n* 
Ciabbe, Rev. Mr. his ' Village,' v. 60. 
Cradock, Joseph, Esq. iii. 232. 
Craven, Ijady (now Margravine of Anspach), iii. 216. 
Croft, Rev. Herbert, v. 181. 

his ' liife of Young,' iv. 337. 

Cromwell, the Usurper, Johnson's design of writing his life, v 

116. 
Crosbie, Sir Andrew, iii. 97. 
Crouch, Mrs. v. 106. 
Crousaz, i. 101, 119. 

Cruikshank, Mr. Johnson's letter to, v. 120, 249. 
Cullen,Dr.V. 146. 

Cumbaland, Richard, Esq. iii. 235 ; v. 272. 
Curates, the question of raising their salaries discussed, iiL 337. 



D. 

Dahymple, Sir John, his ^ Memoirs,' xL 297. 

- Sir David. See HaUes, Lord.' 

Dalzd, Mr. Professor of Greek at Edinburgh v. 272. 

Dartineuf, iii. 169. 

Bavies, Mr. Thomas, character and anecdotes of, iL 1, 2; iiL 

355; iv. 64, 88, 268 ; v. 111. 
■ Johnson's kind letters to, v. 110, 250. 

his ' Memoirs of CJarrick,' iv. 270. 

Dawkins, ^ Esq. the traveller, v. 9. 

Deane's « Future Life of Brutes,' ii. 1 49. 

Death, reflections on, L 281; ii. 193, 194, 210; iii. 353; iv. 

150; V. 162, 282. SeeJohmon, 
Debts, contracting them, the source of much evil and calamity, 

iii. 224; v. 36, 42. 
Dedications, Prefaces, Introductions, &g« by Johnson, and re- 

marks on, L 102, 109, 112, 136,290,295, 302; iL 68, 

100, 291 ; iiL 17, 307 ; v. 308. , 
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Defoe, Daniel, iv. 105« 

Delaney*s ^Observation on Swift,' iv. 89. 

Dem^ter, Oeor|;e, £sq. ii 40 ; iiL 31. 

Dennis, John, his critical work^ worth collecting, iii. 232. 

Derby, some particulars relating to, iv. 1 , 4. 

Derrick, Sanjuel, Esq. ii; 5, 57) 58, 59 ; v. 16. 

Desmoidins, Mrs. i. 36, 186 ; iv.63. . 

Devaylies, John, Esq* v. 158. 

Devil, the first Whig, iv. 163. 

I hifi influence upon the souls of men, v. 1 74. 
Devonshire, Duke of, iv. 27 ; v. 238. 

Duchess (rf; V. 238. 

Diamond, "^Ax. i. 190. 
Dibden, Mr. u. 197, 

Dick, Sir Alexander, letters of, iii. 294; v. 144. 
>— ~ Johnson's praise of his liberality as a Sootchnoan, iiL 325. 
Dictionary of the English Language, Johnson's, i. 142 — ^7 ; ii. 

66^ 244. 

• _— __ first published, i 237. 

. 1 'i '■ epitome of, L 249. 

' Garrick'sepigramon, i. 244. 

-r Mr. Harris, of Salisbury's 



praise, of, iJL 309. 
Dilly, Messrs. iii 256, 303 ; v. 1. 

Johnson's letters to, iii 322 ; iv. 230 ; v. 139. 

Diomed, his fadier's noble exhortation to hhn in the Iliad, ii 217. 
^ Distressed Mother,' Johnson's epilogue to, i 29, n, 
Dixie, Sir Wolstan, Bart i 52, 327. 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. iii. 339, 340, 341 ; iv. 7. 
■ Johnson's assistance to him, iii. 338, &c. 

■ Johnson's opinion conceming him, v. 90. 
— Johnson's letters to him, iii. 344, 347. 
Dodington, Oeoige Bubb, Esq. (afterwaida Lord.Melcombe) iv. 

339, fu 
Dodsley, Robert, L 8»; iii. 169 ; iv. 299. 
Dogs, do not compare, iv. 30. 
Domimcetti's baths, ii 185. 
Dossie, Mr. iv. 291. 
Dofiglas, Eev. Dr. (Bishop of Salisbury), i 180 ; ii. 16, 38'; v. 

161. 
Douglas cause, u. 146. 

Drake, Sk Frauds, Johnson's Life of, i 109. 
Draughts, game of, i t66. 
Dreams, iv. 286. 

F jf3 
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^ Oretinooiut en Death,* ii. 252. 

Dnimgould, Colonel, iiL 125. 

Drummond, Mr. WOliam, Johnson's letters to, iL 125, 128, 129. 

— -Dr. iiL 279; iv. 218. 

Dronkamess. See Wine, 

Dryden's, Johnson's Life of, lii. 263 ; iv. 1 84, 323. 

compared with Pope, ii. 175 ; iv. 324. 

' has sometimes a profundity which Pope could never 

reach, iL 175. 
. his style easily distinguished from that of othen, iv. 

119. 
. his description of life, v. 1 87. 

' his character at Will's CoSee-house, iiL 263. 

— ^— his lines on royal patronage, iL 309. 

his Prologues, iiL 51. 

« puzzled himself about predestination, iv. 1 84. 

Duelling, iL 266 ; v. 93, 94, it. 

Du Halde's ^ Account of China,' iL 150. 

Dunbar, Dr. iv. 271. 

Dundad, Pope's, written primarily for fame, iii. 60» 

Duncombe, WilUam, Esq. iv. 151. 

Dundas, Right Hon. Henry^ iv. 52. 

Dunning, Mr. his high comfdiment to Johnson, iv. SO* 

Dury, Major-GenenJ Alexander,!. 274. 

Dyer's 'Fleece,' iiL 174. 

Dyer, Samuel, Esq. iL H2, fi. ; iv. 290. 



E. 

E;i8t^,».88;iiL218. 

Economy, v. 44. 

Edinburdi Royal Society Transactions, absurd criticism on Johnson 

in, IV. 304, n. 
Education, L 63; ii. 55^ 68, 104; iiL 130, 161, 207; iv. 10, 
195. 
" Johnson of opinion that we ought not to refine too 

much in the education of our children, iv. 10. 
Edwards, Thomas, Esq. his ^ Canons of Criticism,' L 208. 
— — — Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iv. 204. 

Mr. (Johnson's fellow coUegiah), anecdotes of^ iv. 140 

—145,369. 

of New England, iv. 130. 

Eglintoune, Alexandor, Earl of, ii. 160 ; iv. 30* 
Egotism, iv. 1?. 
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£ld, >lr. iv. 1 63. 

£]ibank, Patiick, Lord, iii. 218 ; iv. 290. 
EJidt, Edwaid, of Port Eliot (first Lord), iv. 359 ; v. 214. 
ILlizabeth, Queen of England, rate of her learning, iv. 293. 
Kllis, Mr. John, iii. 213. 

Sllphinstone, Mr. James, his edition of ' The Rambler,* i 164, 
177. 

— Johnson's letters to, L 1 64 — 166. 

Elwal, the enthusiast, iL 233. 
^Emigration, iv, 72. 
£ininett, Mrs. the actress, iii. 186. 

English Poets, the selection of them for the general and collected 
edition of their works, made by the booksellers, and not by 
Johnson, iv. 207. 
Entails, iii. 133,133. 

Johnson's letters on, iii. IS 6, 437, 148, 144, 

Envy, iv. 109. 

]Bpilogue to ^ The Distressed Mother,' i. 29. 

Episcopacy, iv. 209. See Bhhops, 

Epitaphs, Essay on, i 1 10, 270. 

Erasmus, Johnson's opinion of his ' Ciceronianus,' v. 234* 

a passage of his applied to Johnson, v. 179, «. 

Erskine, Hon. Thomas, ii. 263. 

' Hon. Andrew, both a good 'poet and a good critidc, iiir 

330. 

Essex-Head Club. See C/ttd. 

*" Eugenio,' a poem, iu 324. 

Eumelian Club. See Club, 

European Maga2dBe, L 293. 

Excise, Johnson's definition of, i. 240, n. 

Execution of criminals, v. 73. 

Exhibition of paintings, i. 300. 



F. 

Fable, sketch of one, by Johnson, ii. 3 1 7. 
Falconer, Rev. Mr. a Scotch nonjuring bishop, iv. 208. 
• False Alarm.' See Johnson's Political Pamphlets, 
' Falkland's Idands,' ii. 222. 
Fame,iL 34; iv. 104. 

Families, old, respect due to them, li. 242, 346. 
Farmer, Rev. Dr. Johnson's letters to, ii 200; iv, 262. 
Farquhar, in Johnson's opinion, a poet of considerable merit, iv. 
288. 
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Fasdngt its effects on one of the fathers, iu. 1 60. 
Fcmdes, suooession of. See Entail ; Feudal System, 
Feigason, Sir Adam, ii 956. 

. the astronomer, ii. 185. 

Feudal System, ii. 264 ; iiL 324. See SntaiL 

Vkidfrn^ real and original, a very small quantity of it in the irorl4» 

V. 116. 
Fielding, oompazedirith RidiaTdscm, ii. 145. 
• - his works, ii 261 . 

Fingal. See Ossiaiu 
Fitzherbert, Mr. lii 862, 348. 
Fitzosbome's Letters, v. 137, n. 
Flatman^s Poems, iiL 323. 

Fleet-street, ii. 63 ; uL 62 ; iv. 140. See London, 
'Fleming, Sir Michael le, iL 62. 
Flexman, M& index-maker, v. 207. 
Flint, Bet, iy. 381. 

Flood, Right ^on. H.enry, bis bequest to Pnblin Umversity, i. 
260, 339. 

his epitaph on Jt^nson, ▼.312. 

Floyer, Sir John, L 18; v. 284. 

— ai;thour of an excellent book on the a6tlmu^ v. 234. 

Fludyer, Rev. Mr. iii 168. 

Foote, Samud, anecdotes and character of> iL 181, 183 ; iiL 

261,288; v. 160. 
Fop, a clerical one, only half a beau. It* 357. 
Foppery, nerer cured, ii. 216. 
Forbes^ Sir William, iii. 233. 
Ford, the Rev. Ckimelius, L 23, 326 ; iv. 186. 
Fordyce, Dr. James, iL 6 ; v. 299. 
Forrester, Colonel, iii. 2 1 6. 
* Forster*s Voyage lo the South Sea,* iv. 22. 
Fortune-hunters, iL 219. 

Forster, Mrs. Elizabeth (Milton's grand-daughter), L 180. 
Fox, Rjght Hon. Charles James, iv. 91, 105 ; v. 177. 
France, Johnson's visit to, iii. 1 07. , 

■ his journal there, iiL 1 10, &c. 

' the reason assigned why he did not print an aoooont of 

his travels there, iiL 107. 
■■ his opinions of that country, iii. 108, 125. 

Francis's Horace, iv. 193. 

Franklin, Rev. Dr. his translation of Ludan's ^ Demonax,' and 
Dedication to Johnson, iv. 312. 

— Benjamin, his definition of man, iv. 84* 

French, Mrs. iv. 326. 
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French writers, superficial, and why, ii. 213; iv. 189; v. 118. 

language, Johnson's faiowlie^ of, iL 172. 

their manners and writings, ii. 213 ; iv. 1 89 ; v. 1 1 8. 

Frenchmen use big words forlitde matters, ii> 313. 

— : — ■- in general know no more than women, iv. 93. 

. their literature, ii. 213. 



a gross ill-^bred people, iv. 189; v. 1 1 8. 

Frederick III. Johnson's Life of, i. 249. 

Friends, and Friendship, i. 207, 242 ; ii. 250 ; iiL 339. 

whether there are any probable grounds for supposing that 

they shall know one another in a future state, ii. 250, S51. 
Friendship, departed, i. 242 ; iii. 329. 

.» an ode, i. 121. * 

Fullarton, Colonel, iv. 1 93. 

Future state of man, ii. 250 ; iv. 40. 

different degrees of happiness in heaven, ii 105 ; iv. 127. 

G. 

Gaming, ii 263 ; iii. 217. 

' GanganelH's Letters,' iv. 136. 

Gardiner, Mrs. i. 190; v. 137, n. 

Garrick, David, Esq. anecdotes of, i, 63—68, 152 ; ii. 3, 8, 82, 

170, 173, 174, 312; iii. 52, 192, 228, 262; iv. 98, 

102,149,222. 

his Shakspeare Jubilee, iiu 1 92. 

Johnson's opinion of him, ii 179 ; iii. 187, 228, 362 ; 

iv. 102, 149, 222. 

his death, iv. 208. 

Peter, ESq.i 89; ii. 93; iii 39, 183, 186. 

'• Mrs. iv. 374. 

Gastrel, Mrs.iii 191. 

Gaubius, Professor at Leyden, his criterion of madness, i. 37 

General Warrants, ii. 165. 

Gay, the Orpheus of highwaymen, iii. 88, n. 

Gentilhomme est toujours gentillumime, ii. 94. 

Gentility, ii. 93 ; iii 65. 

more virtues among the higher classes than among those 

of inferiour ranks, iv. 1 80^ 
Gentleman's Magazine, i. 77 ; iv. 159. 
Gentlewoman, one bom so, always distinguishable, ii. 250. 
Geoi^ I. (King), iii. 66. 

ILi;i09, HI; iii. 66. 

in. his accession and diaracter, i. 290, 299, 308; ii- 

138; iv.265. 
*^~— — III. Johnson's interview witii, ii. IM. 
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Ghosts, i. 381; ii. 14, 265, 369 ; iv.70, 135, 374. 
Gibbon, £dwaid,£sq.u. 161, ».; m.71,87; iv. 89,354. 
-^— ^— his imitatun of Johnson^s style, v. 277- 
Gibbons, Dr. v. 10, 162. 
GiUespie* Dr. consulted on Dr. Johnson's case, v. 1 44. 

— '■ ^— Johnson's pnuse of his opinion^ y, 144. 

Gisbome, Dr. his anecdote of Mr. Fitzherbort, iii. 349, n* 
Glow-worm, Johnson's &ble of» iL 3 1 7. 

hii Latin poem on, ii 317, «. 

GluttoDT, ii 70 ; ▼. 95. 

Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver, cfaaiacter of, ii 30, &c 

anecdotes of, ii 17, 20, 28, 34, 31, 110, 139, 174, 

368, 273, 281, ^96^ 300, 303, 304, 309, 315, 339, 

342; iv. 86, 91, 92, 158, 306. 
treated by Charles, the first Lord Camden, as an orw 

dinaiy man, iv. 149. 
— — •^— his death, iii. 7. 

Johnson's efntaphs on him, iii. 373. 

— — — his honrtnots on Johnson, iii. 50> 

Johnson's opinions of him and his works, ii 17, 354, 

S73, 302, 815, 320, 321 ; ill 80, 330, 874 ; iv. 8, 

86, 91, 109, 301, 306, 390. 
Gkxxl-breeding, perfect, — ^in what it consists, ii 173. 
Good Friday, ii. 83 ; iii. 76, 212 ; iv. 137. 
Gordon, Lord Geoxge, iv. 363. 

Gower, Earl, his le^ to Swift, in fiivour of Johnson, u95. 
Graham, Lord, iv. 218. 

■ Miss (now Lady Dashwood), iv. 343. 
Grainger, Dr. his ' Sugar Cane,' ii. 83; iii. 174. 

. his ' Ode on Solitude,* iv. 37. 

Grammar school, Jdmson^s plan of, i. dS, 
Granger, Rev. Mr. lus * Biographieal History,' iii 383. 
Granville, John Carteret, Eiurl, ii 203 ; anecdote of, iv. 293. 
Grattan, Henry, Esq. his oratory censured, v. 300. 
Gray's poetry, ii. 12 ; iii 53, 64, 325, 331 ; iv. 292. 

Dr. iii 183, «. 

Great men, no^ fond of Johnson's company, and why, v. 317. 

Greek, Johnson's knowledge of, v. 371. 

Green, Mr. Richard, of Lichfield, his museum, iii 18?. 

letter from Johnson to him, v. 28 1 . 

Greenwich Hospital, ii 62. 

Grenville, Right Hon. George, ii. 323. 

Greville, Fulke, Esq. his ' Maxims,' v. 188. 

Grierson, Mr. ii. 303. 

De Groot, a descendant of Grotius* iii 320. 
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GioUus, ill. 320* 

Grove, Rev. Mr. iii. 92G ; iv. 31 1. 

Guardian to children, instructions relative to the appoiptinent of, 

iv. 235. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Barters Life of, iv. 389. 
Guthrie, William, Esq. i. 8 1 ; ii. 148. 
Gwyn, Mr. the architect, iii. 162. 

H. 
Habeas Corpus, iL 166* 

Habits, early, not conquerable without unremitting exertion, iiL 86. 
Hackman, Kev. Mt.iv. 21 9. 

Hailesy Lord, his and Johnson's opinion of eadi other, ii. 39, 54, 
288; iii. 102. 
' his * Annals of Scotland,' iii. 4, 6, 24, 59, 100, 102^ 138, 
347, 314 ; iv. y39 ; v. 198. 
, his (minion on entails, iii. 141. 

Hale, Lord Chief Justice, anecdote of, v. 194. 
Hales, venerable John, his works, v. 198. 
Ha]l,^Genend, iv. 198. 

Mrs. iv. 372. 

Hamilton, Right Hon. William Gerard, ii« 91; v. 127. 

' his kindness to Johnson, v. 127. 

— ^— Johnson's letters to, v. 127, 247. 

Hamilton's Poems, iiL 350. . 

Hammond, James, authour of the ^ Elegies,' iv* 296. 

Hanway, Jonas, i. 253 ; li. 210. 

Happiness, iL 105, 106, 250 ; iii. 243 ; iv. 128. See Life. 

■ may be obtained, if we «pf^y our hearts to piety, i. 1 59. 
— ^— - the reasonable hope of a nappy futurity, the «dy solid 

basis of happiness, iv. 200. 
Haileian Miscdlany, i. 136. 
Harrington, Dr. his * Nug<B Ant^qwKy v. ^b* 

■ Caroline, Countess of, iii. 339. 
Hanis, James, Esq. of Salisbury, iL 310 ; iv. 83, 94. 

■ his high praise of Johnson's Dictionary, iiL 309. 

-^— Thomas, Esq. proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, iii. 
308. 

Harte's < History of OustavnsAdolphas,' L 127; ii. 208; iv. 359; 

V. 214. 
Harwood, Rev. Dr. iiL 231, 
Hastie. See Schoolmatter. 
Hastings, Warren, Esq. character of, iv. 344. 

'^ ~ his letter to the authour, iv. 345. 

— Johnson's letters to, iv* 34^* 349, 350« ' 
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Hawkesbury, Lord, Johnson's letter to, iii. 345* 

his Lordship*8 high opinion of Johnson, iiL 34^.. 

Hswkesworth, Dr. i. 198- 

his ' Voyages,' ii. 332. 

Hawkins, Sir John, i. 148. 

— remarks on his Life of Johnson, L 2, 3, 159. 

contradicted and corrected, i. 105, lff4, 137, 159, 162, 

184, 232, ft., 289 ; li. 82 ; v. 255, 256, 306. 



— Rev. Thomas, Poetry Professor at Oxford, iv. 98. 
Mr. Johnson's first instructor in Latin, i. 18. 



Hay, Loid Charles, iy. 301. 

Heard, the word how to be pronounced, iv. 37 . 

Heberdeh, Dr. v. 108, 234, 235. 

Hebrides, Johnson's visit to, ii. 54, 354 ; iii. 31. 

' Johnson's tour to them, iiL 31 . 

-«i^-— — the pleasantest journey he ever made, iii. 285. 

•: Johnson's 'Account of his Journey,' iii. 19, 31, 46. 

85, 336. 

commended by every body on various grounds, m. 336. 

Hector, Mr. Edmund, i.2i,51 ; iii. 179, ISO, 181, 183; v. 259. 

Johnson's letters to, v. 32, 33, 262. 

— — — Verses on a Sprig of Myrde, written by Johnson for 

him, i 59. 
Heely, Mr. and Mrs. ii. 130 ; v. ^55, 
Hell, paved with good intentions, iii. 82, «. 
Helmet, hung out formerly, as a sign of hospitality, iv* 1 1 2 . 
Henderson, Mr. John, v. 182. 

■ the actor, v. 171. 
Henry, the historian, should have confined himself to the history 

of manners, iv. 171. 
' HemUpput Redivixmtt Campbell's, ii. 25* 
< HeroidL Epistle,' v. 1 98 . 
Hervey, Hon. Henry, i. 71 ; u. 131. 

Hon. Thomas, ii. 132. 

Hicky, Mr. the painter, iii. 64. 

Highwaymen, the question of shooting them discussed, iv. 79. 

Higher classes, more virtue found among them, than in inferiour 

. stations, iv. 190. 
Hill, Aanm, Esq. his account of ' Irene,' i. 154. 

Dr. John, his works, iL 137. 

Hinchlifie, Dr. John, Bishop of Peterborough, iv. 236. 
History, and Historians, iL 39; iii. 87. 

great abilities not requisite for writing it, iL 32. 

■ of Manchester, by Vvhitaker, for the most part a dream, 

iv. 171. See Henry, 
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History of the House of Yvery praised, v, 81. 
Hogarth, L 109. 
Hotydays^iii. 180. 

none obsenred in Scotland, ibid. 

HoUis, Thomas, Ea^. iv. 375. 

Home, "Sib. John, his Parody on Derrick, ii. 59. 

— , his proposedHistoryof the rising in 1745, iv. 4, «. 

Homer, Johnson's tranidations ftom, i. 27. ^ 

critiques on, ir. 34,'90, 168. 

Hoole, John, his ' Tasso,' i. 31 7. 
— — his * Ariosto,' iv. 350. 

his * Cleonice,' iii. 16. 

' Johnson's letters to, iii 16; v. 241. 

— — — curious anecdote of, v. 71. 

his attenticm to Johnson, v, S95, 309. 

the Rev. Mr. v. 298. 



Hope^ life insupportable without, iv. 94. 

Hope, Dr. V. 147. 

Horace, Johnson's translations from, i. 25, 26, 

his Odes cannot be perfectly translated, iv. 193.-.-The 

translation by Dr. Francis commended, ibid. 
Home, Rev. Dr. iii. 1 68. 
Home Tooke, Mr. John, iv. 190. 
Hospitality, iv. 297* 

promiscuous, does not procure lasting rq;ard, iL 225. 

m London, ii. 308. 

HoughtonGallery, V. 215. 

House of Commons, iv. 65, 74,^5, 243. 

how a counsel should address that assembly, 

iv. 65. 



Peers, iv. 183. 



Howard, General Sb Oeoree, iii. 96. 

die Hon. Edward, a celebrated couplet of his misquoted, 

ii. J95,f». 
Hudibras, iii. 91,230. 
Huggins, Mr. iv. 887. 
Hume, David, Esq. his style French, ii. 44. 

his scepticism, ii. 49, 105, 193 ; iii. 352 ; v. 77. 

his life, iii. 314. 

his disbelief of a future state, ii. 193. 

Humphrey, Ozias, Esq. v. 152, 153. 
Hunter, Mr. Johnson's schoolmaster, i. 19. 

Miss, V. 68, n, 

Hurd, Dr. (Bishop of Worcester), i, 57 ; iii 222 ; iv. 67 ; v. 73, 
174. 

VOL. V. G G 
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Hussey, Rev. Mr. JcAlii, iv. S06. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas, v. 299. 

Hutton, Mr. v. 299. 

Hutton's ' History of Derby,' iv. 5, *i. 

H3^pochond7ia, i. 37. 

I AKD J. 

Jaduoo, Henry (one of Johnwrn's early friflfids), m. S«9. 

Jacobite, Johnson's ingenious defence of that character, li. 37. 

Jackson, Mr. Jt^nson^s schoolfdlow, iii. 184. 

James II. his character, iiL 65. 

James, Dr. his ' Medicinal Dicdonary,' i. 133 ; iii. 217. 

Dr. his death, iiL 200. 

Idea, the improper use of that wordy i^. 97. 

*> Idler,' Johnson's, L 267. 

Jenyns, Soame, h^ ' Origm of Evil,' L 254. 

. hb ' Evidence of the Christian Rdigion,' iv. 128. 

Impresdons and internal impidses dangenms and deoatM, y. 5* 
IitcidH in ScyUam, &e. traced to its soarce, v. 67, n. 
India, the government of, ▼. 96. 
Infidel, an odious character, iv. 244. ^ 

writers, how to be treated, iii. 166. 

Infidelity, iL 172; in. 81. 

-^— — — > eonjugal, iv. 241. 

Influence of the Crown in Parliament, iL 205. 

Influenza, iii. 122. 

Inns, iiL 173. 

Inquintioa, ii. 69* 

Intdlectual pre-eminence, the highest superiority, ii. 213. 

— — nature abhors a vacuunij ii. 229.. - 

— ^.-..^— men do not, like others^ become aarmw bi a narrow 

place, iv. 84. 
Johnson, Michael TDr. Johnson's father), i 11, ^ feq, 

his death, i. 47. 

Sarah (Dr. Jdhnson's mother), Johnson's lett«8 to, i. 13, 

275—278, 325. 
' her dea^ i. 275. 

-^ Nathanael (Dr. Johnson's brother), ill, 325. - 

Richard, schoohnaster at NottSng^m, L 333, n. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his birth, ill. 

touched by Queen Anne for the evil, i 1 8, 326. 

goes to school at Lichfield, i 18— 4it Stourbridge, i 24. 

eaters at Pembroke C<Xk^ Oxon, i 32»-^Iieave8 it, 

i47. 
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JoHXSOK, becomes tuher of MarkeuBosworth school, t 5 1 . ^ 

■ ■ lemoves to Binningham, i« 32. 

■ marries Mrs. Porter, i. 62, 

opens an academy at £dial, i. 63. 

goes to London with GarridE, i 67. 

' — -V a writer in ^ The Gentleman's Magazine,' i. 78, &c. 

■■ ■' endeavoiun to obtain tiie degree of A. M* to get a school, 

L95. 

■ ■ ' ' '■' his distiessacL dieumttanoes, and filial piety, L 123. 
loses his wife, i 184. ' 

his extreme grief for her loss, i. 185« 

*^ composes her funeral sermon, L 1 89. 

— visits Oxford, i 212; and again, iii. 164, 212; v. 167. 
*- obtains his degree of A* M* from that University, L 224. 

— his letters on £at ooconesnce, 1, 225, &c.-— The dipbma, 
- i. 326. 

— declines taking holy orders, i. 358. 

— loses his mother, i. 275, 

— obtains a pension of 900i.per <mn. u 308. 

— visits Cambridge, li. 68. 

— created LL. P. by Trinity College* Dublin, ii. 89. 
._^.....« \fy Oxford Urn venity, iii 56^ 57, 58, 59, 

— his interview wiu ^ King, ii. 133. 
-^ appointed Professor of Ancient literatore in the Bopl 

Academy, ii. 161* 
-^ endeavours to get into Parliament, ii. 225. 
■^ visits to the Hdlirides. See Hehridet, 

— Wales, iiL 11, 12. 

France, iii. 107. 



— his aooount of it, iii. 1 10, 125. 

— his various places of retidenee, iv. 341. 

— his long and gradual decline, v. 107. 
-—> his various dicorders, v. 120, 143» 150. 
^- medical opinions on his case, v. 120, 145. 

— his proposed tour to Itidy for his hoilth, v. 208, 216. 

— progress of his dissolution, v. 266^ to the end. 

'^ his will and codicil^ v. 390, 29I.-*-Eemarks on them, 
V. 292, 293. 

— his burning his MSS. v. 294. 

— his MS. account of his own life, v. 294. 

— his death, v. 304. 

— his funeral, v. 307. 

-^ his monuments and epitaphs, v. 308 — 310. 
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Hit Character amd Manner t» 
JoHVSoir, Ins peculiarities cxf person and manners, L 17, 61^ lOtf, 
107, 108; iL86. 

his attention to small things, v. 75. 

his candour, v. 1 19. 

__ increased as he advanced in life, v. ISO. 

— ^— not a complainer, iv. 393 ; v. 56, S70, «. ; — seldooa 
opurted others, iv. 151. 

not prone to inveijg^ against his own times, iv. 66 ; y« S70« 

a great observer ^characters, iiL2C4. 

never courted the great, iv. 393. 

— . never got entirely rid of his provindal pronnndalimr, ii« 

348. 

— by what means he attained his extraordinary accuracy 

and flow of language, i. 158. 

his visit to his native town, where hefinds things altered, 

i. 306. 
■ " ■ his library, ii. 42 ; v. 393. 
■ his love rar the acquaintance of young penMMis, n* 50* 
■ his observance of certain dajrs, ii. 83. 
■ his custom of talking to himself, ii. 85* 

" — his watchfinsctiption, ii. 1 52. 

his amusements in his solitary hours, iy. 233. 

i his company sought by few of the gve^st, iy. 394# 

— i.— i— general traits of nis character and ndbde of living, i. 36, 
37, 63, 70; ii.4«, 50, 70, 71, 206; iii 27, 82, 
215,271,319; iv. 352, 388; v. 204, 207. 
.— his course of study desultory and irr^rular, iL 42. 
—— his instructions for study, iv. 34. 
I his early acquisition of general knowledge, ii. 6S# 

his manner of composing his poetical works, iL 1 tl# 

his ' Rambler,' iiL 235. 



his censure of one of his ' Ramblers,* iv. 385. 

at a late period of life could hAve made his ^ Rambleis* 

better, v. 193. 
his manner of composing his other works, iii 254, n, 
never lodced at ms ^ Kasselas' since it was first pub- 
lished, v. I. 
wrote six sheets of translation from the French in one 

day, v. 10. 
wrote a hundred lines of the ' Vanity of Human Wishes* 

in a day, iL 1 1 1 . 
wrote seventy lines of the ^ Vanity of Human Wishes* in 

a day, without putting one of them on paper, till all 

w^ finished, l 149. 
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Johnson wrote thiee oolumnsof the ^OenUeman's Magaziiie,'coii. 

taming Parliamentary Debates, in an hour, v. 297. 
wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of the * Life 

of Savage* at a sitting, i. 128, 
' his style formed on Sir William Templets, a pa^ of 

Efiiraim Chambers respecting the second editioi\ of 

his Dictionary, and Sir Th^as Browne, i. Wi; 

iv. 96, n. 
-— - his own remarks on, and masterly vindication of his 

style, iv. 15. 

his extraordinary memory, i. 15, 29. 

>- • retained in it verses of olncure authours, ii« 22 1 , n, 

. — his superlative power of wit, ii. 316, 

.— his dexterity in retort, v. 70. 

— his conversation eminently distinguished by/ecundity 

of ftncy, and choice of language, iv. 155 ; v. 1 17. 

- — • nothing of the old mim in it, iv. 1 73 ; v. 69. 

his early, long, habitual, and systematick piety, i. 15« 

41,801; u. 91,27$, 340; iU« 81,281, 289, S90i 

iv. 87. 313; v, 1*85, 314. 
his independence, ii. 32. 
_ his snperstidon, ii 85 ; v. 315. 

— his awful fear of death, u. 193, 1 94 ; iii 27, 353, 356 ; 
v.'162, 282. 

— > his general tenderness of nature, humanity, and afik- 
bflity, i. 186, 221; ii 54, 89,*196; iii 51, 184, 
271; V. 203. 

— his warm and sometimes vi(dent manner, i 116; ii. 
68, 194, 210, 226; iii 272 ; iv. 129, 175. 

— his placabilil^, v. lit. 
-^ Ins charity, hi. 98 ; v. 17. 

— his occasional jocularity, i 1 55, 232 ; ii. 4 1 1 ; iii. 
268—270. 

— his invariable regard to truth, iii. 159 ; iv. 81 1. 

— his love of little children, v. 79. 

— his kindness to his servants, v. 79. 
p» \o& fondness for animals which he had taken under his 

protection, v. 79. 
— • his bow toan archbishop, v. 80. ' 

— his laugh, iii. 98. 
■^ his engaging to write the history of the aathoiir*s family, 

V.80. 
— his respect to burth and family, i 108, 122; ii. 218, 
344; iv. 191. 
his love of good eating, ii 70, 72 ; iii 260 ; v. 168, 312. 
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JoH«9on^ hk polUicai character and opmions, iL 32, 36, 155', 
904 * ffi. 354. 

hk pamphlets, u. 198, 892, 236 ; ilL 43. 

1^ Aif of^er workt tee their different titles. 

his ceneral cfaaiacter summed up by the authour, v. 3 1 2. 

■ ■ catuogne of his woAa, i. xxvii. 

-*— — ^ catalogue of works proposed to be executed by Imn, v, 

266, 267, 268. 
^^— *— stories to his prejudice refuted, iv. 35 ; v. 57. See 
Hawkins and Piozzi, 
I various portraits of him, v. 308, 309. 

Johnsoniana, the collection so called, iii. 158 ; iv. 102. 
Johnston, Sir James, v. 164. 
Jones, Miss, i 281. 

Su William, iL 213 ; iv. 221. 

Jorden. Mr. i. 33, 34. 

Journal, or diaiy of life, its utility, ii. 40. 303 ; iv.- 13 ; v. 62. 

Trdand,and the Irish, L 260 ; ii. 341 ; iv. 249* 

Irishmen mix better with Englidi ihan the Scots do, ii. 326. 

Irish deigy, considerable scholars among them, iL 219. 

•~— their disregard of quantity, ii. 219. 

' Irene,' Johnson's tragedy of, i. 67, 71, 74, 75, 76, 1 14, 1 15. 

i acted, L 153—155. 

Islam, a descriptum of, iv. 28. 

Judges, iii. 67. 

Jumus,ii.22a; iv.ai3; v. 189. 

Juries, iii 211, is. 

Justitia hulk, an inadequate punishment, iv. 1 06. 



K. 

K ought to be retained in the words publick, musick^ critick^ &c. 

iv.aiO. 
Karnes, Lord, ii. 4. 
his * Elements of Criticism,' ii. 4, 1 78. 

■ his < Sketches of the History of Man,' iv. 1 77, I m. 
KeUy, Hu^, Johnson's probgueto his ' Word to the Wise,' iiL3 1 2. 
Kemble, J. P. Esq. v. 123. 

Kempb, Thomas &, iv. 67 ; v. 163. 

Ken, Bishop, iv. 10, n. 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr. his < Astronomical Chronology,' u 302. 

■ M. D., a singular tragedy by, iv, 78. < 
Kennicot, Mrs. v. 172, 188. 

— ,' Rev. Dr. ii. 2 1 5. 
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Kenirick, Dr. ii. 97, 166. 

Killaloe, Bishop of. See Barnard, 

Killinglejr, Mrs. her curious address to the authour, iv. 47. 

Kindness, actual, always in our power, lliough fondness not, v. 41 . 

King, Rev. Dr. of St. Mary Hall, L 224, 227, 376. 

(dissenting minister), iv. 127. 

King Charles I. II. James II. George I. IL III. and William 

III. see their respective initials.. 
Kings, their situations, ii. 46, 1 37. 
Kippis, Dr. iv. 1 6, n. 
KneUer, Sir Godfirey, anecdote of, iv. 77. 
Kqowledge, ii. 237 ; iii. 80, 229 ; v. 98. 

the deare of, natural to man, ii. 60. 

however minute or inconsiderable, of some value, 

iii. 80, 229. 
Knowles, Mrs. iv. 123, 126, 153, 136. 
Knox, Mr. the traveller, iiL 32. 

• Rev. Vicesimus, v. 280. 

— his imitation of Johnson's style, v. 279. 

L. 

Landlords and tenants, iL 188 ; iv. 88 ; v. 50» 

Liangton, Rennet, Esq. L 193, 206, «., 258, 272, 27j3, 293 ; iii. 

7, 83, 98; iv.298; v. 164, \65 fu, 266. 

Johnson's high praise of his moral character, iv. 3. 

Johnson's letters to, i.233, 263, ^93; u. Ill, 113, 

142,'230, 235; iiL 319; iv. 202 ; v. 16, 30, 121, 

150, 244. 

■ his ' Johnsoniana,' iv. 1 97, 282. 
Miss Jane, Johnson's letter to, v. 1 55. 

Peregrine, Esq. account of his admirable and genteel 

. economy, iL 114, 115, 116. 
Languages, iL 245, 348 ; v. 89. 
Lansdown, Marquis of, v. 75. 
Latin, Johnson's accurate knowledge of, iiL 1 28. 

■ poetry, modem, iiL 92. 
La Trobe, Rev. Mr. v. 299. 

Lauder, William, his forgery against Milton, L 180* 

Laughter, the various modes of, indicate what kind of company 

the laugher has kept, iL 53. 
Laughers, the, the use of sometimes living with them, v. 68. 
Law, Johnson's intention of studying, i. 97. 
— ^ his instructor, Mr. Ballow, authour of the * Treatise on 
Equity,' iiL 216. 
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Law, his opimon as to the study and pnctice of, u. 106, 143 ; 
m. 156; iv.21, 146. 

aiguments on sereral cases, viz. 

on schoolmasters and their duty« ii. 246, 271, 272. 

■ Yicious intromission, ii. 281^ 

rifi^ts of lay^patrons, iL 326. 

. 0r. Memis's case, in. 292. 

Stirling Corporation's case, iii. 95. 

entails, iii. 155. 

,—- liberty of the pidpit, iii. 248. 

registration of deeds, iv. 354. 

case of the procurators of Edinburgh, v. 13. 

Law, Archdeacon (now Bishop of Elphin), iv. 351. 
Law*8 * Serious Call,' i 39; U. 21 1 ; v. i71, ». 
Lawrence, Dr. 1. 50 ; v. 29. 

letters to, iii. 24; iv. 255 ; v. 29. 

Lea, Rev. Samuel, L 23. . 

Leaming, ii 275 ; iv. 293. 
Lectures, their inulality, iv. 371. 
Lee, Arthur, Esq. iii. 260. 

John, Esq. (the late barrister), iv. 92, 

Leeds, Duke of; iv. 293. 
Leland, Rev. Dr. Thomas, ii. 90. 
Lennox, Mrs. Charlotte, i. 302 ; iiL 17; v. 159. 
Lesley, Charles, v. 171, n. 
Leverian Museum, v. 215* 
Levet, Mr. Robert, i« 191 ; iii 8, J04, 283. 
Johnson's letters to, iii. 104, 283. 



— his death, v. 22. 
Johnson's elegiad^ verses on him, v. 23. 



Lewis, the Rev. Frands, i. 177. 
*--^~- Pavid, his lines to Pope, v. 1 90. 
Lexiphanes, ii. 141. 

letter from, v. 275. 

Libels on the Dead, and the general doctrine of, iii. 210. See 

TophanCa^caai^. 
Lib^ Bill, the late, superfluous, iii, 211, n. 
Liberty, political and private, ii. 154* 

subozdination and order necessary to the enjoyment of 

true Uborty, iv. 190. 

and necessity of the will, ii. 173, 191 ; iv. 351 ; v. 210. 

Lichfieldj remarks od» i. 306; iii* 185, 186, 187. 

Johnson's last visit to, v. 232. 

Ijiddel, Sir Henry, his spirited expedition to Lapland) ii. 171. 
Life, reflections on, ii. l^^O; iii. 285 ; v. 41. 
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Idfe, should be thrown into a methdd, that every hour may bring 

employment* iii. 285; v. 41.^ 
Line, the imj^roper use of that word, iv. 37. 
Literary Club, ii. 80; iii. 45, 310; iv. 120; v. 68. 

Johnson's high opinion of it, v. 60. 

Literary frauds, L 996, !297 ; v. 294, n. 

property, ii. 43, S44; iii. 69. 

men, the written accounts of their lives may be made as 

entertaining as those of any other class, iv. 377. 
Literature, state of, L 248. 

' Lives of the English Poets,' Johnson's, iiL 303, SfC 
*. published, iv. 207, 312. 

■ -. critique on, and aoooont of, iv. 316. 

Lloyd, Mr. (the Quaker), iiL 178. 

Lobo's Abyssinia, i 53; iii. 203. 

Lock, William, Esq, (of Norbury Park), iv. 331. 

Locke, his plan of Education imperfect, iv* 195. 

Lockman, Mr. John, iv. 286. 

Loft, Capel, Esq. v. 162. 

Lombe's silk mill, at Derby, iv. 5. 

London, its immensity, ii. 29, 208 ; iiL 79 ; iv. 2. 

■ its siqperiority over the country, ii. 167 ; iiL 195; iv. 18 ; 

V. 240, 259, ^ 
Johnson's and the authour's love of, L 259; ii. 67; 

iii. 2, 201 ; iv. 20, 214 ; v. 259. 

art of living in, L 70. 

Johnson's poem of, i. 83, 90, 92. 

^ Chronicle, L 257; ii. 189. 

Long, Dudley, Esq. See North, 

Longlev, Mr. of Blester, iv. 288. 

Lort, Rev. Dr. v. 174, n, » 

Loudoun, Countess of, iv. 203. 

liOvat, Lord, anecdotes of, and epigram on, i. 141. 

Love, iL 210, 359; iii. 82, 182. See Marriage. 

Loveday, Dr. John, ii. 343 ; v. 219. 

Loughlxnough, Lord, L 320. 

Lowe, (Johmon's school-fellow), L 19, 21. 

Mr. Mauritius, the painter, iv. 216; v. 83. 

Lowth, Robert, Bishop of London, ii 13^. 
Loyalty, V. 51. 
Lucan, Lord, v. 208. 

f- Lady, v. 208. 

^Luke's iron crown.' See Z^cA;. 
Lumisden, Andrew, Esq. iiL 124. 
Luton Hoe, Lord Bute's seat at, v. 1. 
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Laxury and Extnvagance, u. 304; iii. 245; W. 121, 154, 186. 

Lydiat, Thomas, L 150. 

Lyttdton, George, Lord, his works, ii 136, 313 ; in. 226. 

■ Johnson's Life of, iy. 335. 
Thomas, Lord, his vision, ▼. 181. 



M. 

Macartney, Oeorge, Earl of, advert, i. Jnru. 313; n. 36» m. ; 

in. 216 5 iv. 78, 89, 339. 
Macaulay, Mn. Johnson^ acute and unanswerable refotatimi of 
her levelling reveries ; his opinion of her and her 
works, ii. 52, 305 ; iii. 269; iv. 26. 
Rev. ^. Kenneth, his acoouat of Saint Kildis ii. 147, 

24a 
Macbean, Mr. iii. 220 ; iv. 879. 

his « Dictionary of Geogrti{ihy,' i. 146. 

Macbeth, Johnson's * Observations on,' L 137. 
Macaronick Verses, iv. 120. 
Macclesfield, I^idy, i. 133. See Samge, 
McDonald, Sir James, ii. 53. 

- Sir Alez^er (now Lord), ii. 246. 
— ■ ■ — .. Lady Margaret, iv. 818. 
Maddin, Charles, the actor, in* 199. 
MacUurin, Mr. iii. 85, 292. 
Maclean, Sir Allan, iiL 292. 
— — - Bdr. Alexander, iiL 128. 
Macpherson, James, Esq. iii. 87^^*^. See Otnaiu 
' Johnson's letter to him, iii 87. 

Macquarry, iii. 287, 292, 324, 339. 
Macqueen, Rev. Mr. Donald, iii. 101. 

Madden, the Rev. Dr. the first proposer oi premiums in Trinity 
Collide, DuUin, L 257, 339. 

»— his ' Boulter's Monument,' i. 257, 339. 

— Ills rule for planting an orchard, v. 87. 

Madness, ii. 7 ; iii. 164; iv. 17. 
Mahogany, a liquor so called, iv. 359. 
Mallet, David, ilTSU; iv. 221 ; v. 99. 

his ' Life of Bacon,' iv. 34. 

his Tragedy of ' Elvira,' ii 17. 

Malone, Edmond, Esq. i» 207, n.; ii. 28, 62, 64, 67, 90» 97, 
113, 124, 220, 256; iii 344, 284, 312; iv. 331; 
V. 17, 27. 
- — '- — Johnson's letters to, v. 26. 
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Man, in tH states must gorem woman, fioai stiperiority of under- 
standing, iii 242, * 
*' Man of Ip'eeling,' (a novel), i. 297. 
MandeviUe^s ' Fable of the Bees,' criticised, iv, 1 3 1 . 
Manly Beauty, described by Shala|>eare and Milton, iv. 353. 
Manners, works describing them require notes in sixty or seventy 

years, ii. S98. 
Manning, Mr. (the compositor), v. S03. 
Mansfield, Lord, n. S4'7, S74 ; iii. 46 ; iv. 19i. 
Manucci, Count, m» 280, 283. 
Maps, iii. 78. 

Biarcfamount, Earl of, iv. 180, 181, 182. 
Marlborough, Duke <^, i. advert, xvi. 

Dudiess of, L 112; iv. 361. 

Marfnor yarfblcknce, i. 104. 

Marriage, ii. 197,216, 253; iiL54, 90, 178, 199, 219; iv. 143. 

I second, ii. 168. 
■ BiU, Royal, ii 241. 

' MatrimcKual Thought,' a song^ ii. 198. 

Marsili, Dr. i. 807. 

MartiaeUi's * History of England,' ii. 307. 

Mary, Queen <^ Sodto, i. 291 ; ii. 354; iii. 21. 

Matter, Beiikeley's notbn of its non-existence controverted, 

- u. 74. 

Mason, Rev. William, i 4, 6; iii. 61 ; iv. 133 ; v. 198, ». 

Masquerades, iL 292. 

Masters, Mrs.i. 190; v. 127. 

Mattaire, iv. 283. 

Maupertuis, ii. 150. 

Maxwell, Rev. Dr.«— his anecdotes of Johnson, ii. 203. 

Mayo, Rev. Dr. ii. 335, 336, 337 ; iv. 128. 

Meeke,Mr»L217. 

Mead, Dr» iv. 192. 

Mdandioly, constitutioBal, leflsctions on, i. 36, 274; ii. 180, 
193 ; iv. 17. 

Melancthon, iii. 317, 9». 

Meilllo(i^ WiHiam, Esq. hr. ^8. 

— — his Letters, under Uie name of Fitzosbome, iv. 260 ; 

v. 1 57, «. 

Memis, Dr. ii 61, 214 ; iii. 26, 93, 94, 292. 

Me&agiana, v. 316, n. 

Merchant, a new species of gentleman, ii. 93. 

Metaphysicks, ii 173, 191. 

Metcalfe, Philip, Esq. v. 17, 46. 

Methodists, v. 211. 
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Meynell, Hugo, Esq. his h&ppy expressions ooncerning Limidoii, 

iv- 215, «94. 
Midde, WilUam JuUus, v. 132. 

. his ^Lusiad/ v. 192. 
Middle state of soals, ii. 191, 251. 
Millar, Andrew, i. 232. 
Mffler, Ladf, tii. 62. 

Milne, Mr. the architect, defended, i. 288. 
Milner, Rer. Mr. his defence of the Methodists, ii. 61, «i. 
Mflton, his grand-daughter, i. 180. 

• Johnson's Life of, iv. 240, 318. 

' more thinking in him and Butler, than in any of the 

English poets, ii. 323. 

■ his plui of education impracticable, iv. 195, 320. 

Mimickiy, li. 243. 

Miraples, in proof of (he Christian rdigion, supported by the 

stroogest evidence, ii. 49. 
* Mirror, the,* a periodical naper, v. 278. 
< Modem characters from Shakspeare,* iv. 94. 
Monasteries, i. 300; iii. 162. 

Monboddo, Lord, and his Works, n, 236, 345 ; iii. 293 ; v. 1 57, #f . 
Monckton, Hon. Miss, rnow Countess of Cork), iv. 386. 

^ : me authour's verses to, iv. 388. 

Monro, Dr. v. 144. 

Montagu, Mrs. her « Essay on Shakspeare,' ii. 177. 

^ anecdotes of, iii. 265 ; iv. 354 ; v. 160. 

Montrose, the late Duke of, iv. 80, 386. 

Monuments in St. Paul's church, ii. 322. 

Moody, Mr. the actor, iii. 68. 

Moor, Dr. (Greek Professor at Glasgow), iii. 231, «• 

Moore, Dr. Henry, ii. 250. 

More^ Miss Hannah, iv. 95, 374 ; v. 159. 

Morris, Miss, Johnson's last woids spoken to her, v. 305. 

Mounsey, Dr. of Chelsea, his character,' ii. 158. 

Mountstuart, Lord, (now Marquis of Bute), iL 121 ; iiL 156, 

192; V. 1,11. 
' Mourning Bride,' description of the temple in that play, hicUT 

commended, ii. 175. f jy^ j 

Mudge, Rev. Mr. Zachariah, i. 319 ; iv. 357, 376. 

Dr. i. 312; v. 121. 

Murphy, Arthur, Esq. 1 264, 293, 308, 341 ; ii. 215; iii. 222. 

his ' Poeticia Epistle to Johnson,' L 292. 

Murray, Mr. Solicitor General of ScotJimd, iii. 206. 
Musgrave, Dr. Samuel, iv. 155. 
Mufflck, iii. 38. 
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Myddleton, Colonel, his urn and inscription in honour of Johnson, 

V. 308. ' ' 

N. 

Nares, Rev. John, his ' Elements of Orthoepy,' and imitation of 

Johnsoli's style, V. 277. 
Nash, Beau, Dedipation, i. 5. 

Rev. Dr. his ' History of Worcestershire,' v. 182, «. 

National Debt, ii. 215. 

Natural afiection from parents to children instinctive; not vice 

versa, ii. 187. 

the reason assigned, iv. 225. 

N^roes, iii. 278, 323 ; iv. 52. 

Johnson's arguments in favour of one, iv. 42. 

Kelson's ' Festivals and Fasts,' iiL 180. 

Newhaven, Lord, iv. 242. 

Newton, Sir Tsaac, Johnson's praise of, ii. 57, 213. 

Dr. Thomas, flate Bishop of Bristol), v. 169. 

NichoUs, Dr. Johnson s review of his Discourse de Anima Me- 

' dica undiscovered, iv. 5 ~ 

Mr. John, v. 47, 253. 

his communications as to Johnson, iv. 314 ; v. 296. 

Nicol, Mr. George, Johnson's letter to, v. 249. 

N't! admirari, the propriety of that inaxim discussed, iii. 82. 

NoUekens, Mr. iv. 69. 

Nonjurors, iii."^ 65 ; v. 171. 

North, Dudley, Esq. iv. 362. 

" Lord, his Lordship's letters as Chancellor of the University 

of Oxford to the Vice Chancellor, in favour of Johnson, iii. 56. 
Northumberland,/ Elizabeth, Duchess of, iv. 110. 

Hugh, Duke of, ii. 219. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, ii. 178; iii. 194. 

Nowel, Rev. Dr. v. 179, 180. 

NvS yag cpx'*^^') ^® motto on Johnson's watch, iL 152* 



o. 

O'Connor, Charles, Esq. the Irish antiquarian, Johnson's letters to-, 
L 259, 339; iii. 306. 
' . account of, iii. 306, w. 
Ode to Friendship, i. 121. 

on Winter, L 138, 141. 

Odes by Cumberland, iii. 235. 
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Ogi&m» Dr. ^oliB, ik !I9. 

Oi^eUiorpe, General, anecdotes of, i. 91 ; iL 266, 267, 268, 269 ; 

iiL 74,246; iv. 121. 
Old age, iv. 140, 174. 
Oldfidd, Dr. anecdote of, iiL 246. 
Oldhfim^s imitation of Javena], L 83. 
Odys, William, his part in the Harleian MisoeUany, L IS6. 
Oliver, Dame, Johnson's schoohnistress, i. 1 8, 1 9. 
'011aPodrida,'v.314,fi. 
Omai, iii. 204. 
Otatoi7,ii298; iv.381. 
Orfiird, Lord, his gallery of pictures, y. 215. 
Onne, Mr. the hi^iian, iv. 12S. 

Captain, iv. 367. 

Orreiy, John, the fifth Earl <^i. 144; iLl28; iv. 151 ; v. 59. 

. his Life of Swift, iv. 89. 

Osbom, Fraods, his works, iL 279. 

Osborne, Thomas, the booksdla, i. U 6. 

Ossian, Poems (tf, their merit and authenticity discuased, u. 6, 

214; iiL 27, 29, 30, 37, 38, 40, 46 ; v. 134, 135. 
Ostentation, iL 77, 147; iii. 195; iv.286; v. 68,294. 
< Othello,' its useful moral, iii. 232. 

I ' the drunken dial<^e in that play the most exodlent of 

its kind, iiL 232. 
" the doctriBe in that play—* he that b robbed,' &«. can- 

troverted, iv. 185. 
Otway, iv. 299. 
Oxford University, highly praised, iL 148 ; iii. 209. 



P. 

Palmer, the Rev. Thomas Fysche, v. 8. 

the Rev. John^ his answer to Dr. Priestley, on Philosc- 

phical Neeesdty, ir. 131, «. 
Palmerston, Henry, the second Visoeunt, i. 287 ; v. 1 12. 
Ptamphlets, iv. 1 56. 
Pantmg, Dr. i. 43. 

PlM>Ii, General, iL 171, 173, 306, 309 ; iii. 227; iv. 163 ; v. 2C8. 
Paradise, John, Esq. v. 157, 248, n. 

■■' character ra, and Johnson's letter to, v. 24P. 
Parentheses* disapproved of by Johnson, v. 74. 
Parish derks, v. 9. 
Parker, Mr. Sackvillc, v. 192. 
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Pamell, Dr. Goldsmith's Life of, ii* 254. 

- ' Joimson's Lift of, itnd Epitaph on, iv. 382. 

a disputed passage in one of his poems, iv. 226. 

Parr, Rev. Dr. iv. 294 ; v. 1 19, «., 31 1 . 

Parson, the life of a oonscientious one> not an easy life, iv. 139. 

Passion week, ii. 276. 

PatearBon, Mr. Samuel, ii. 262; iii. S8Q. 

■ ■■ ■ his son, iii. 280; v. 107, 152, n. 
' The Patriot,' a tragedy by Mr. Joseph Simpson, ^ound among 

Johnson's Papers, and falsely unputed to mm, iiL 222. 
Patriotism, iii. 7 1 . 
Patten, Dr. v. 48. 

Pearce, Dr. Zadiary, Bishop of Rochester, i 249; iii 307. 
Peers, House of, ought generally to exercise their judicial power, 
iv. 183. 

of Scotland, and thehr undue influence, v. 1 30^ 1 3 1 • 

Pelham, Ri^t Hon. Henrv, Ganick's Ode (» his Death, i. 212. 
Peihbroke College, Oxford, eminent men of, i. 45. 
■ — Heory, late Earl of, iii. 52, « . 

Pennant's ' Tour,' iv. 1 1 1 . 

' London,' iv. U3. 

Pension, Johnson's, i. 308 ; ii 36. 
Pepys, William Weller, Esq. iv. 363 ; v. 108. 
Percy, Dr. (Bishop of Dromore), i 22, 44, 106 ; ii 1 58 ; iii 1 76 ; 
iy. 109, 110, 114, 117. 

— — — : — I letters on a diflbence between 

Johnson and him, iv. 109, 1 17. 

proved to be the hdr male of the 



ancient Earls of Northumberland, iv. 1 1 0. 
Perkins, Mr., successor to Mr. Thrale, iv. 364. 

'■ letters from Johnson to, iii. 13 ; iv. 395; v. 39, 140, 246. 

Peters, Mr. Dr. Taylor's upper servant, iii. 1 96. 
Peterborough, Earl of, v. 214. 

Petitions, popular, to distress government, easily obtained, ii. 178. 
.Peyton, Mr. i 146; ii. 244. 
Phaeax, contrasted with Mr. Fox, iv 105. 

Philips, the musician, Johnson's epitaph on, i 1 1 0. 
■ the poet, Johnson's Loft of, iv. 334. 

~-. — : — Miss, the singer, now Mrs. Crouch. See Crottch. 

Oi (PtXoi w <ptXts, i 161 ; iv. 222. 

PlUlosophers, ancient, their good humour with each other in dis- 
putation, accounted for, iii 206. 

Philosophy, iv. 143. 

Pieresc, iii. 92. 

Pig, the learned, v. 258. 

Pindari West's translation of, iv. 306. 
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Pwzzi, Mrs. a 83 ; iii. 72, 239 ; iv. 153 ; v. 220. 

anecdotes of Johnson related by her, orarected, or ex-* 

plained, i. 15, 40, 59 ; ii. 24, «. • v. 221, 223, 225, 228. 

letter from her to Johnson, iv. 258. 

from Johnson to her, iv. 260 ; v. 109. 

^— burlesque ode to her, v. 274. 
Pitt, Right Hon. William, Earl of Chatham, ii. 281 ; v. 20a. 

\ his letter to the authour, on his ex- 

ertions for govesnment, v. 143, n. 
Pity, not natural to man, ii. 43. 
PIanta,Mr.iiLl22,n. 
Plantbig trees, iv. 46. 
Plaxton, Rev. George, i. 12, «. 
Players,— Porter, CUve, Pritdiaid, v. 124. 
Plymouth, Johnson's visit to, i. 3 II , 3 1 3. 
Pococke, Edward, the Orientalist, iv. 107. 
Poetry, reflections on, iii. 75, 227, 230, 23 1. 

not definable, iii. 228, 23 1. 

the cause of languages - being preserved, iiL 228.— The 

beauties not translatable, ibid. 

of Johnson, while young, i. 24, 30. 

Poets, Johnson's Lives of. See Lives. 

Politian's Poems, Johnson's projected edition of, i. 56. 

Poor, in England, better provided for dian in any other country, 

Pope,! 94, 106; ii. 174; iv. 169, 170. 

compared with Dryden, ii. 102 ; iv. 324. 

Lady BoIingbroke*s description of, iv. 16 1 . 

his Life, by RuflT head, ii. 255. 

. — Johnson's translatioii of his • Messiah,' i. 35. 
his « Homer.' iv. 96. 

his ' Universal Prayer,' iv. 184. 

his ' Essay on Man,* iv. 237, n, 

— — his Epitaphs, i. 270. 

Johnson's Life of, iv. 324. 

Dr. Walter, his ' Old Man's Wish,' iv. 298. 

Porter, Mrs. (afterwards Johnson's wife), i. 6l. 
MissLucy, L61; ii. 154; iii.183, l9l. 

Johnson's letters to, iii 107, 108; iv. 228, 368; v. 27 

28, 112, 125, 138, 143, 155, 281. 

. Mrs. the actress, V. 124. 

Porteus, Dr. Beilby. Lord Bishop of London, iv. 118, 119, 357. 

Portmore, Earl of, V. 1 5 1 . 

Praise from those we love, delightful, i. 1 64. 

Piayer,ii. 100, l76; y. 178. 
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Prayer fbr the dead, iL 191. 

Prayers and Meditatioiis, Jcdiiuon's, v. 262.<*Hi8 extraordiiiary 

prayer for his departed wife, L 1 84, 1 89. 
Preaching of the eafcablished deigy, ii 60, 61. 
— — — of female Quakers, ii. 65. 
' Preceptor,' Doddey's, i. 148. 
Predestinatioii, ii^ 191* See LUyerty and Necessity* 
Prendergast, Mr. remarkable anecdote of, iL S70. 
Presentiment^ a remarkable story concerning, ii. 270. 
Presbyterians, iL 190. 
Price, Dr. v. 92. 

Priesdey, Dr. Johnson's opinion of, iL 21 1 ; v. 118, «. 
Prince of Wales, his happiness, v. 68. 
Pringle, Sir John, iii. 256. 
Printing, iiL 229. 
— — ancient, iii. 119. 
Prior's poetry, iL 170 ; iv. 232. 
Pritdiaid, Mrs. vL 72. 
Probationer, iL 258. 

Procurators of Edinburgh, their case, v. 1 2. 
Professions, some objeedons to all, iL 2 1 5. 
^ Project, the,' a poem, iv. 155. 
Pronunciation, Ii. 248. 
Prostitution, iiL 219* 
Providence, a particular, v. 157, n. 
Prussia, Fr^erick, King of, his writings, ii. 41. 
Psalmanazer, George, iv. 152 
Psalms, best metru^ translation of, iiL 202. 
Public amusements keep people from vice, ii. 257. 

« speaking, no true iest of a man's powers, iii. 63 ; v. 63. 

Puns, iv. 162/ H&2 ; ▼. 199. 

Q. 

Quakers, iiL 179: iv. 136, &c. ; v. 93. 

■ of their women preaching, ii. 65* * 
Queensbury, Charles, late Duke of, iiL 89. 
Quin, James (the actor), iiL 89, 90. 
Qaintillian, iv. 313. 

Quotation, classical, iheparole of literary men, iv. 380. 
Quos DEus vuH perderCy &c. traced to its source, v. 66, tu 

R. 

Rackstrow, of Fl^t-street, Johnson's colonel in the Train Bands, 
v. 201. 

H n 3 
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Raddiffe, Rer. I>r. Master of Pembroke CoQ^, L 214. 

John, M. D. his traveUing fellowship, v. 177. 

Ralph, Mr. James, iv. 339, n. 

^ Rambler,' Johnson's, published, i. 156—158, 167, &c 334, 

_^_ remarks on, i. 3S4 ; iiL 234f 

— »-»^- Shenstone's ciitidsm on, iii. 174. 

Ramsay, Allan, Esq, (painter to his Majesty), iv. 168 ; v,25U 

Ranbj, John, Esq. iv. 44. 

Rank, its importance in society, ii. 51 . 

' Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,' Johnson's, L 279 ; iv. 154. 

•~ translated into four languages, iL 295. 

American edition of, iL 295. 

Reading, the manner and efiect of, L 32 ; iiL 80, 83 ; iv. 34. 

Reed, Isaac, Esq. iv. 315. 

* Rehearsal, the, Johnson's ojnnion of that farce, v. 202. 
— — criticisms on, ii. 256. 

Rein-deer, project for introducing them into England, iL 256. 

Relationship, attachment grounded on, a^iminiAM by commerce, 
iL345. 

Religion and religious establishments, L 39; iLl90, 191, 192, 
251, 252; iiL 159, 179, 212; iv. 133, 134,135, 136, 
369 ; v. 6, 7, 8. " 

Roman CathoUck and Presbyterian, iL 1 90, 240 ; iv. 242. 

— — »— ^ that he who does not fed joy in it i6 far from Uie king- 
dom of heaven, a rash doctrine, iv. 1 76* 

Religious orders, iii. 159. 

Republicans wish to levd down as far as themsdves, but cannot 
bear to level up to themsdves, iL 52. 

' Retpublictie,* the work so entitled, iiL 242. 

Review, Johnson's plan of one, L 229. 

Reviews, and Reviewers, ii. 138 ; iii« 225 ; v. 96. 

Revolution, v. 56, 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, L 191, 264, 311 ; iii. 84, 233. 

his ' Discourses,' iv. 207 ; v. 203. 

his even and placid temper, iiL 201. 

Johnson's letters to, ii. 87, 229, 232 ; iiL 34, 272, 

273, 281 ; v. 17, 47, 83, 101, 107, 136, 250, 301. 

— anecdotes of Johnson by him, iL 1 96 ; v. 68. 

Rheumatism, receipt for, iii. 83. 

Rhyme, iL 212; iv. 96, 

Ridiardson, Mr. Samud, anecdotes of, L 108, 158, 337^ 338 ; 
ii. 180; iv. 25, 150, 307, «. 

compared with Fidding, ii. 145, 262.- 

' with French novelists, iL 213. 

■ his works, ii. 262. 
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Kiches, iL 45, 255; iv. 102, 153; v. 16. , 

Ridicule, iv. 296. \ 

Riots m 1780, account of, iv. 263. 

Rising early, iv. 9. 

Robots, Miss, L 271 ; ii. 38. 

Robertson, Rev. Pr. William, iL 391; iv. 168. 

his first introduction to Johnson, iv. 169. 

' his works, ii. 148, 322. 

— I his imitation of Johnson's style, iv. 14 ; v. 276. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, ii. 41, 218. 

Rochester's Poems, iv. 32. 

Rolt^ Richard, his ^ Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,* i. 295. 

~— ~ anecdotes of, i 296. 

Romances, i.31. 

— — — reasons for reading them, iii. 198« 

Roaconmaon, Life of, i 1 48. 

Round Robin, literary, iii 274. 

Rousseau, ii 44, 107, 408. 

Rowe, Mrs. her works, i. 252. 

Royal Academy, instituted, ii. 161. 

Rudd, Mrs. Margaret Caroline, iiL 271 ; iv« 1C7. 

Ruddiman, Mr. Thomas, i. 165 ; iv. 209. 

Ruffhead*s Life of Pope, ii 255. 

Russia, Catharine, Empress of, v. 161. 

Rutty, Dr. his *■ Spiritual Diary/ iv. 1 1 . 

Ryland, Mr. v. 242. 



S. 

Sailors, their life, iii. 161 ; iv. 104* 
Salamanca University, ii. 57. 
Sanderson, Bishop, v. 295, n, 
Sarpi, Paoli, his ^ Council of Trent,* i 98. 
. his life, by Johnson, i 102. 

Savage, Richard, anecdotes of, i. 125.' 
. Johnson's Life of, L 124, 130. 

inquiry as to his birth, L 131 . 

his Tragedy of ' Sir Thomas Overbury,* represented, iai. 

309. 
Savages, iiL 242; v. 92, 193. 
■ always cruel, ii. 44. 

Scarsdale, Lord, iv. 2. 

Schools, Scottish, do not make critical scholars, ii, 259. 
Schoolmasters, iL 236. 
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Schodmastersy Uw cases respecting them, n, 270—272; iv. 53. 
SoorpioDB, carious anecdote concerning, iL 149. 
Scotch, their pronundatbn, it. 647. 

lairds, L 388. See Landlord and Tenant. 
Scotchmen, their steady perseverance to attain an object, iv. S9 1 . 

• their great nationality, v. 7 1. 

Scotland, and the Scotch, Johnam's opinion of, and bott'tnoU ouy 

ii. 169, S09; iii.34, 35,51, 194; iy. 380; v. 54. 
Scottish literature, u. 302 ; iii. 85. 
Scott, Sir William, ii. 64, 192 ; iv. 100, 378. 

Mr. of AmweD, his Elegies, iiL 75. 

GeorgH Lewis, Esq. iii 312. 

Scriptures, the Holy, iiL 247. 

Johnson's letter on the proposals to translate them into 

Erse, ii. 125. 
Scripture phrases, ii 299. 
Seeker, Archbishop, i. 9 ; iv. 308. 
Second sight, ii. 239. 
Seduction, iii 212 ; v. 286. 
Selected works, iii 223 ; iv. 67. 
Semel insanivimut omneg, tfaeed to its source, v. 66, n. 
Sensibility, ii 181 ; iii 190; v. 102. 
Sermons, the best English, iv. 87. 
Servants, ii 303; iv. 153. 
Seward, Rev. Mr. iii. 188, 330. 

Miss Anna, i. 1 6, n. 59, «. ; jr. 21 2, 258. 

William, Esq. iii. 182, 318 ; v. 97, 98. 

Shakspeare, compared with Congreve, ii. 175. 

» with Comeille, iv. 295. 

■ with Milton, iv. 353. 

— -~ his description of night, in * Macbeth,* faulty, ii 178. 

his description of Dover CUff, faulty, ii 176. 

— — his Witches, of his own creation, iv. 218. 

■ Johnson's opinion of, iv. 2 1 8. 

_ Johnson's edition of his Plays, i 136 ; ii 97, 202, 

291. 

■ Johnson's opinion of his learning, i^. 297. 

■ ■ remarks on, ii 97; iii 244s 264; iv. 295. See 
Othetto and Mrs. Montagu. 

■ — the second folio edition of his Plays (1632) adulter- 

ated in every page, iii, 320, «. 
Sharpe, Rev. Dr. Gr^ory, ii. 217. 
Sharpens ' Letters on Italy,* iii. 244, 
Shaw, Cuthberl, his poem of ' The Race,* ii 131. 
~- R«v. Mr. his Erse Grammar, iii 298. 



^%aw. Rev. Mr. his pamphlet on Osgian, v. 134. 

Dr. Thomas, (the traveller), iv. 389. 

Shebbeare, Dr. iv. 390 ; v. 96. 
Shenstone, his verses at an inn, iii. 1 73. 

Sheridan, Ridiard Brinsley, Esq. liL 309, 310. • . 

L- Thomas, Esq. i. 308—319; iL 5, 56, 176, 216, 449; 

iii. 47, 199; v. 97, 103. 

- Mrs. i. 322. 

Shiels, Mr. Robert, I 146, 190; iii. 223. 

Shiplej, Dr. Jonathan (late Bishop of St. A^ph), v. 128. 

Short Hand, ii. 310; iv. 108. 

Shrewsbury, ii. 279. 

Siam, anbassy from the King of, to Louis the Fourteenth, iv* 1 73« 

Siddons, Mrs. her visit to Johnson, v. 123. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert, M.D. iv. 68. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his receipt to preserve a wife^s chastity, iii. 

330, «. 
Simpson, Joseph, Esq. ii 89 ; iv. 195. . 
— — ^-— Johnson's letter to, i. 284. 
Sin, original, v. 7. 

Skoie, Sir John, the great antiquary of Scotland, iv. S50, n. 
Slavery, and Slave Trade, iv. 43. , See Negroes, 
Sleep, iv. 10. 
*• Slow,* its meaning in the first line of GoIdsmith*s *• Traveller,* 

iv. 92. 
Smart, Christopher, i. 247 ; ii. 7. 
Smith, Dr. Adam, iii. 358 ; v. 71. 

his ' Wealth of Nations,' iii. 1 55. 

Captain, iv. 107. 

Edmund, his verses to Pococke, iv. 107. 

Smollett, Tobias, his letter to Wilkes, i. 287. 

Society, civilized, its customs, iL 47, 51 ; iv. 93, 360. 

Solamen miserisj &c. the authour of that line yet undiscovered, v. 

67, ff. 
Soldiers, iii. 203. 
Somerville, Lord, the authour's warm and grateful remembrance 

of him, iv. 327. 
jgouth, Rev. Dr.ii. 191. 
Southwdl, Thomas, the second Lord, i. 191; iv. 216; v. 59. 

: Thomas George, the third Lord, iv. 278, w. . 

• Viscountess, Johnson's letter to, iv. 27 7« 

^ the Hon. Edmund, iv. 278, «• 

Spanish plays fit only for children, iv. 293. 
Spearing, Mr. the attorney, i. 94. 
< Spectator,' the, ii. 298; iii. 91, 226. 
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Spenoe, the Rer. Joseph, his aceooht of BlacBodt's 
visiUe objects, iinsatiifactory, ii 70. 

his < Anecdotes,' iv. 343. 

Sprits, evil, y. 174. 

' Spleen, the,' a poem, lii. 230. 

Stanhope, Mr. Lord Chesterfield's son, v. Si 3. 

Stanton, Mr. the actor, iiL 184. 

Stanntoo, Sir George, Johnson's letter to, L 303. 

Statuary oompaied with painting, iii. 163. 

Stede, Right Hon. Thoinas, L 1 05. 

r. his ' Protodia RationaUt,'' iii. 53. 

Sir Richard, iill70 ; iv. 330, 378. 

Steevens, George, Esq. assists in Johnson's Shakspeue, li. 201, 
291. 

Johnson's letters to, ii. 358 ; iiL 29 1 . 

■ oommunications from, respecting Johnson, t« 905, 

et seq* 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence, ii* 308. See Trutram Shandy* 
Stewart, Francis, Johnson's amanuenas, iv. 354. 
Stirling corporation, iii. 95. 
Stopfo^, Hon. General Edward, iii. 97. 
Strahan, Williatt, Esq. i. 232 ; iii. 39, 50 ; iv. 201. 

his letter recommending Johnson to be brought into Par* 

liament, ii. 225. 

jun. his death, iv. 378. 

' Mrs. Johnson's letters to, iv. 379 ; v. S5. 

' ' . Rev. Mr. v. 156. 
Strickland, Mrs. iii. 313, n. 
Strat£:>rd Jubilee. See Garrick. 
Stuart Family, ii 305. , 

Hon. GoL James, iv. 234, 252. 

— — Hon. and Rev. William, Vi 81. 

— — Andrew, Esq. his letters to Lord Mansfield, ii 3 14. > 

Study, method of, i 44 ; ii 76. 
Style, iv. 14; and see Temple, Sir William. 
— ^ of English writers, how fkr distinguishable, iv. 119. 
■ miserably bad in genieral, in the banning of the seven- 
teenth century, iv. 87. 
■■ ■ ■ Johnson's remarks on, i. 177; iv. 1 5. 

r various kinds of, ii. 278. 

— .— the modem mudi superior to that of the last century, iv. 96 ; 
— and to that of the reign of Queen Anne, iv. 87* 

instances of particular imitations, v. 274, &c. 

Subordination necessary for society and human happiness, ii 5ii 
93,305; iii54; iv 190, 
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Subordina^n, the pround of all intellectual impnjvements, ii. 305. 

impaired in England, in modem times, by the in-- 

crease of money, iv. 1 00. 
Suicide, ii. 314; v. 36. 
SwaUows, ii. 150. 
Swearing, ii. 158, 254; iv. 30. 
Sweden, the late King of, iii. 334. 
iSwift, Carl Gower's letter to, concerning Johnson^s obtaining a 

degree, i. 95* 
— , — Johnson's opinion of his works, ii. 55, 158, 21 9 ; iii. 46. 
. ■ Joamal*letters to Stdla, v. 62. 



Johnson's Life of, iv. 340. 

Delany's and Lord Ozrery^s account of him, iv. 89. 



Swinfen, Dr. i. 36, 51* 

Swinton, Rev. Mr. L 216. 

Sydenham, Dr. Johnson's Life of, i. 115. 

S3rmpathy with others in distress, ii 64 ; iii. 1 90. 



T. 

Table-talk, Sir Robert Walpok's rule for, iii. 246. 

Tacitus, remarks on his style, ii 276. 

*Tale ofa Tub,' U. 55. 

Taste, ii. 277. 

— alters in the pn^ess of life, ii. 1 10. 

Tastes and characters of men, Sir Joshua Rejmolds's standard for 

jud^gof them, v. 193. 
Taverns, iii. 173. 
* Taxation no Tyranny,' Ih. 42, 61. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Johnson's visit to, iii 195, 335 ; iv. 22. 

■ Johnson's letters to, i 187 ; v. 108. 

■ anecdotes of, i 32, 45 ; iii 195 ; iv. 23, 30. 

«- — Johnson's characteristic account of, iii 195, 335; iv. 22; 

V. 154. 
— the Chevalier, iv. 224. 
^— — Jeremy, v. 128. 
— - the editor of Demosthenesy iv. 155* 
Tea, i 253. 
Temple, Rev. Mr. (the authour's dd and intimate friend), ii. 43 ; 

1U.45. 

his well-written character of Gray, v. 40. 

■■ Sir William, first gave cadence to English prose, iv. 96. 

Tenderness, the want of, a proof of want of parts, ii 210. 
Testimony, general, ii. 14, 29 &«.«ompared with argument, v. 89. 
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Testa, iii. 41. 

Thames' wit, iv. 305. 

Theocritus, iv. 282. 

Thtimas, Mr. Nathanad, iiL 284. 

Thomas k Kempis, iv. 67 ; v. 1 63, 

Thomson, Rev. James iii. 247, &c. 

the poet, hiK works, ii. 55, 157. 

ani^otes of, iiL 31 1, 331 ; iv. 196. 

Thornton, Bonnd, Esq. his burlesque Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 

ii.27. 
Thrale, Henry, Esq. ii. 91—96, 169; iii. 190, 202, 218; iv. 

277. 
' his death, iv. 365. 

sale of his brewhouse, iv. 366. 

Mrs. See Piozzi, 



Thuamu, Johnson's proposed trandation of, v. 299. 

lliurlow. Lord, his opinion on the liberty of ihe puipit, iii. 254, 

• his letter to Johnson, iv. 280. 

—— Johnson's opinion of, v. 64, 209, 253. 

•■ his letter to the authour on Johnson's proposed tour to 

Italy, v. 216. 

— — Johnson's letter to him on that occasion, v. 229. 

Toleration, ii. 340; iv. 218, 291. 

Topham's case, iii. 310. 

Toplady, Rev. Mr. ii. 341. 

Torture in Holland, ii. 78. 

Tory, Johnson's description of, iv. 394. 

moderate, when in opposition to government, iv. 366. 

Towers, Dr. Joseph, iii. 44. 

his ' Essay on the Life, &c. of Jdhnsai,' iv. 319. 

Townley, Charles, Esq. iii. 313, n. 
Townly, Mr. (the engraver), v. 309. 
Townsend, Right Hon. Charles, ii. 308. 
Townson, Rev. Dr. v. 1 86, «. - 
Trade, Johnson's remarks on, iL 184. 

adventurous, more persons ruined by it, than by gaming, 

UI. .<s«u. 

Tradesmen retired from business, ii. 207 ; iv. 18. 

Translation, iiL 228. 

' TraveUer,' Goldsmith's poem, ii. 83. 

;;; ,7~~ Johnson's lines in, ii. 1 03 ; his high praise of, ii. 321 . 

TraveUing, ui. 228 ; iv.*6: 
Travels, the authour's, iv. 138. 

books of, good in proportion to what the traveller ha» 

previously in his mind, iv. J 39. 
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Trimleston, Lord, iv. 67. 

Trinity, Johnson^s belief in, and just disapprobation of its being 

discussed in a mixed company, ii« 340. 
< Tristiam Shandy,' iii. 171. 
Truth, importance of a regaid to, ii. 39; iii. 159; iv. 69, 70 ; 

V. 189. 
^ Turkish Spy,' authours of, v. 82. 
' Twias's Travels in Spain,' iii. 69. 
Tyburn. See Execution of Criminah. 
Tyers, Mr. Thomas, his odd description of Johnson, iv. 145. 

anecdotes of, iv. 146. 

Tyrawley, James O'Hara, second Lord, ii. 298. 
T3rtler*s vindication of Mary, Queen of Soots, iiL 33. 



U AND V. 

Valetudinarian, generally a disagreeable character, iii. 1 98, 35 1 • 

' Vanity of Human Wishes,' Johnson's poem, i. 14^, 150. 

Vanity cured by living in London, ii. 308. 

Vansittart, Dr. Robert, i. 286. 

Vauxhall Gardens, iv. 146. 

Veal, Mrs. ii. 352. v 

Vesey, Agmondesham, Esq. iv. 307. 

* Vicar of Wakefield,' ii. 23. 

— — — ~« written before the * Traveller,' but pub- 
lished after, iv.l58. 

— '■ two fine passages, originally in it, struck out 

by the authour, iv. 212. 

Vilette, Rev. Mr. (Ordmary of Newgate), his just claims on the 

Eublick,v.2U. ' 

deserted,' Goldsmith's, ii. 104. 
« Village,' Rev. Mr. Crabbe's, v. 60. 
Virgil, compared with Homer, V. 100. 
■ . ' Johnson's juvenile translations from, i. 24i 

■■ ■ ■ ■ Baskerville's edition of, presented by Johnson to Pembroke 
Collie, ii. 160. 



Virtue and Vice, ii. 332; iv. 190. 

* Vision of Theodore the Hermit,' considered by Johnson the best 

thing he ever wrote, i. 148. 

* Visiter, the Universal,' a periodical paper, iii. 69. 
Vivacity, acquirable, iii. 182, 

* Universal History,' the authours of, v. 271. 
Universities^ Ehghsh, not rich enough, iii. 208. 

l^OL. V. II 
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Uiten, SylfanuSf J6hnM»*8 Latin ode on, i. 79. 

Volaaioet»iiL 189. 

Voltaire, ii. 41, 98, 102 ; Ui. 188. 

Vowi,i].lS$; iy.194. 

Uifaer, Aichbisiiop, it 219. 

Ufuiy* ill 220. 

Vj9t, Her. Dr. iiL 381 ; y. 857. 

^— Johnson's letters to, iiL 380; iT. 281 ; v. 289. 



W. 

Wales, Johnson's visit to, iii. 18. 

— Prince of. See Pnnee. 

Walker, J. Cooper, Esq. of the Treasiuy, Dublin^ i. 358 ; iii. II 3. 

" John, V. 88. 

Wan, Dr. physician at Ozfofd, ▼• 177. 

Wan of China, iv. 107. 

WaUer, the poet, iL 378; iv. 15U 

— ' extract horn his ' Divine Poesy,' v. 175, n. 
— -ii^— Johnson's Life of, iv. 317. 
Walmsley, GiU)ert» Esq. i. 48, 154. 
■ his letter, reoommending Johnson and Oarrick, i. 69 

his Table-taft, iiL 246. 

Walpole, Hon. Horace, v. 198. 

Sir Robert, his administration defended, L 93. 

Walton, Isaac, his ' Lives,' iiL 85, 899. 

Wnining,worUi being ezpkned, v. 83. 

War, iv. 104. 

Warbiirton, L 137, 288, 867. 

.i«— i— made a bishop by Pope, ii. 136, 208, n. 

— — *- his contest with Lowul iL 136. 



■ Johnson's character of, iv. 326. 

■■ ■ Ins judgment conceming tnogiaphens, L 4. 
Ward, the noted Dr. iv. 284. 
Warley Camp, iv. 197. 
Warren, the first bookseUer in Birmingham,, L 53. 

Dr. his generous attendance on Johnson, during his last 

Shieas, v. 300. 
Warton, Rev. Dr. Joseph, his ' Essay on Pope's Life and (Genius,' 
iL 52; XV. 69. 
■■ Johnson's letters to, L 198; ii. 202. 

' ■ Rev. Thomas, L Advertisement, x. 260, 267, 271; iii. 
169,287. 
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Warton, Rev. Thomas, his entertaining account of Johnson's con- 
versation when at Oxford in 1752, i. 214. 

Johnson's letters to, i. 3i3, 319— .228/ 

235, 236,260, 271, 272; iL 161, 201; iii. 169. 
Wfkste, household, hardly definable, iv. 103. 
Watson, Rev. Dr. (Bishop of Landaff ), v. 1 . 
Watts, Dr. his works, i. 252. 

his life, iii. 322. 

Wealth, the right empbyment of it, v. 63. 
Weather, its inflvence, ii. 55i v. 242, ». 
Wdl>ster, Rev. Dr. Alexander, ii ^6, 359. 
Weddcarbume. See Loughborough. 
Welch, Saunders, Esq. iv. 56^ 234 ; v, 69. 

• Johnson's letter to, iv. 56. 
Wentwordi, Mr. Johnson's schoolmaster at Stourbridge, i. 23. 
WeiOey, Rev. John, iv. 71, 135, 229. 

'- Johnson's letter to^ iv. 229- 

West's ' Pindar,' iv. 306. 

Westoote, Lend, confirms to Johnson the truth of his nephew's 

vision, V. 182. 
Westminster Abbev, first musical festival at, v. 167. 
Wetheren, Rev. Dr. iii 79, 164. 
»..-.»—. Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iii. 148. 
Wheder, Rev. Dr. Johnson's letter to, iv. 203. 
Whiggism, a negation of all pvndple, v, 38. 
Whigs, Johnson^s definition of, iv. 378. 

■ no great private enmity between them and Tones, v. 175. 
White, Rev. Mr. Hennr, v. 257. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph, ii. 295. 

Whitefidd, Rev. George^ now Bishop in Pennsylvania, his cha- 
racter, i 50; ii.78; iv.S44. 
Whitefoord, Caleb, Esq, v. 205. 
Whitehead, Paul, Esq. i 90. 
....«»-... Wil]iam,£sq.i6; iv.391. 
* Whole Duty of Man,' conjectures on its authour, ji. S22. 
Wife, praise from one, deli^tful, i 164. 

qualities of, Sir Thomas Overbury's verses on, ii. 168. 

a studious, ai^^umentative one, very troublesome, iv. 310. 

Wilcox, Mr. the IxwkseHer, i. 69. 

Wilkes, John, Esq. his jeu tTesprit on Johnson's Dictionary, 

i 243. 
... meetings between him and Johnson, iii. 256, et ieq<; 

iv. 379. 
■ Johnson's opinion of, iii 270. 
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WOkes, anecdotes of gallaatiy relived by him, v. 337, n» 

— — — his advice how to speak at the bar of the House of 

C!ommonB, iv. 05. 
■ his pleasaotiy on Johnson and himself as to their politicks 

and religion, iv. 65. 
William III. King, iii 61. 
Williams, Mr. Zachary,i. 18S, 218, 344, 345. 

Mn. Anna, i. 183; ii 38, 66y tu 184, 339, 396 ; iiL 

330. 

her general peevishnessi uL 330 ; iv. 60, 373. 

I Johnson^s tenderness for her, iii. 330, 359. 

her death, v. 1 15. 

■ Miss Helen Maiia, v. 166. 

->— Sir Charles Hanbury, ii. 132. 
Wilson, Rev. Mr. Johnson's letter to^ v. 48. 
Windham, Right Hon. William, v. 86, 1Q6» 345, 30a 
— ^- Jolmson's high eul(>gium on, v. 383. 

Johnson's letters to, v. 345. 

Wine, the use of, ii 193, 196, 45(5; iiL 160, 333; iv. 84, 164, 

165,166,167,334. 
Wirtemberg, Prince dP, anecdote of, ii 867. 
Wit, iv. 383. 

Witches, iv. 318. See Shakspeare* 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker, ii. 315. 
Words, big ones, not to be used fcv little matters^ iL 73 ; iv. 141. 
Wraxall, N. W. Esq. iv. 362. 
* World, the,* peaodcal essays^ ii. 38. 



X. 

Xenophon*s ^ Treatise on Economy,' iii. 285. 

* Retreat of the Ten Thousand,' (Book L) affords the 

earliest specimen of a delineation of chamcters, iv. 310. 
Xerxes, Juvenal's fineiverses on, ii. 3 1 3. 



Y. 

Young, Sir William, i. 153. 

Young, Rev. Dr. his ' Night Thoughts,' i. 169; ii. 183; iv. 63. 

■ ■ Johnson's life of, iv. 337. • 

-—- .- anecdotes of, iv. 338, 339; v. 3, 4. 

— pined for preferment, yet afiected to despise it, iv. 90. 
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Voung, Rev. Dr. his fine image of delicate sadre, t. 181. 
■ ' Mr. (Professor of Greek at Glasgow), his *" Criticisms on 

Gray's Elegy,* in imitation of JohOson, t. 280. 



Zeck, anecdote of, ii. 104. 
*• Zobeide,' a tragedy, iii.231. 



THE END. 
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